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>tAaiNfi ANIMALS. LIGHT OF THE OCEAN. 



Alt the world knows wbat Callimacbus has said 
about a book, wben it arrives at a fourth volume. The 
minutest Grecian has those four Greek words, at least« 
by-b^rt; and the most slender wit can quote wbat is 
V omnibus lippis notum et tonsoribus*'* What could CaU 
limachus have known about big books. Did he ever 
read the Statutes at large, or eight volumes of the Life 
of Antar, or the lucubrations of Duns Scotus, or the 
Works of Pere Macedo, or the seven folios of Gou&4 
Marsigly on the- Danube,^ or Van Swieten's Commen-* 
taries on Boerbi^ve's Aphorisms, or Sir Charles Grandi« 
son. or the 36525 volumes of Trisme^istus. Fourocta-i 
voei^ ! Have I not described two hundred islands, and a 
thousand mountains and lakes, and heaven knows bQW 
^x^ny miles of heath, and bog, and salt sea brine, besides 
forests, and cascades, and rivers innumerable. On Count 
Mar^igly's pl^n, tbe very rivers alone are entitled to four 
hundred folios. 

Pliny understood those things better. ^* Bonus liber,'^ 
says Pliny, *^ melior est quisqae, quo msijor/^ A right 
sensible remark ; as this is cortainly becoming a Ueytk Bi^jf 
as fast as it ean» Such js tbe consequence of travelling. 
Yet does not a man travel to enquire ^* de omni soibili," 
and must he not fill up his pageet with all the ** quibu^ 
dams*' which belong to such matters. Cardan was ac- 
cused of making digressions that he might eke out his 
sheet, because he was paid by the foot. It is probable 
that he was a writer of reviews. The personage who 
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X MARINE ANIMALS. 

here steps fortb, is much more troubled with taking reeb 
in his. Does he not feel that he has been close reefed 
during the whole of his voyage, and that he must now 
work, through the fourth volume xmder a try-sail and a 
storm jib. That learned man guided his pen, of course ; 
whereas this present one is very much given to guiding 
itself, and, like a headstrong horse, to carrying away the 
rider too. It is a strange tool, that said pen. It bears a 
great resemblance to the horn of the Swiss shepherds 
No sooner is it uplifted, than the ideas come scrambling 
in from all quarters, over rocks, and through bushes, aiifl 
down the steep, and up the ravine, << petite e grdsse, 
bianche e nere, Lio ba.*' 

As to travelling, Cowper says that we ** Describe and 
print it, that the world itiay know, How far we went for 
what was nothing worth/' Whoever thinks thus of him- 
self, is like the dog who runs through the village with 
bis tail between his legs ; for so surely will all the cursr 
of the village bark after him. That is as silly as Martial, 
when he says '< Si nimius videar, ser&que coronide- lon^ 
gus Esse liber, legito pauca ; libellus ero.'' ** Con- 
tentus paucis lectoribus"— ^indeed* No, Sir W ether ^ 1 
intend that yoU shall read on till you come to the very 
Finis itself. And I intend that it shall be read (tomt 
John o'Groat's house to the great wall of China ; and 
that it shall be translated into the languages of the Esqui- 
maux, and of the Abipooes, and of the' Antipodes. Did 
not Caramuel propose to write a Imndred folios, and did 
he not propose to g0t avi edict from each of the Sove- 
reigns of the Globe, to compel all their sfibjects to read 
them* Those were noble timea indeed. I hope th^ re-' 
spective Sovereigns, will t^ke the hint, that I may 99f 
with old Eanius,'^ Yolitb vivus per ora virftm/' 

Besides, if a book is a good things as Ptiny aiid- 
Cicero aVer, this book must be a good thing. The syl*^ 
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Idg^ism is indisputable. Every school boy knows what 
Cicero says of books; *< rasticanturi non impediaot domiV 
and s6 forth : the quotation k stale. But what is thiii to 
the opinion of Lucas de Peona. ** A book/' saitb he, 
is, <* lumen cordis, speculum corporis, comes itineris, do- 
mestieus amieus," and many more things of many more 
things; beside which, ** vocatus properat, jussus festi- 
nat, semper pTcesto est, nunquam non morigerus, per- 
ptexa resolvit, obscura illustrat," and what not. Who 
would not write a book : who would not read four ro- 
Ictmes of a book. 

• As to the labour which has been bestowed on it, 
Isocrates was not the model ; and he, all the world 
knows, employed three Olympiads in composing one 
panegyric. If you wish to know the age of the, author, 
he IS not the rival of Daniel Heinsius, who wrote his 
notes on Silius Italicus before he was weaned. If 
YiHalpland bestowed forty years upon his- Commen-i 
tary oh Ezekiel, so did not he who stands before you, 
on this book. If Baronius employed thirty years on 
his Annals, so did not *i le personnage . qui vous e^rit 
ces saihtefs memoires de perfection" on ihis journals* If 
Vaugelas spent twenty-five on Qutntus Gurtius^ so has 
not the author of these four volumes on Donald. If 
Montesquieu was twenty years engaged in the Esprit des 
Loix, similarly was he engaged in bis own spirit, but ne^ 
on this book. Neither did he publish, like the Diic dok 
Maine, at seven years of age. But he wrote it in seven 
monihs, and it is published. It is your business to read. 
In other matters he has imitated Seroaldus; and eon^. 
sideriug that ^* le teste ne valoit pas mteux que le coln- 
mentaire, il les a faitalier ensemble.'' ** Doncqiles soit 
que vous lisiez ou non, ou que vous commenciez ici ou 
Id, n'iraporte: ce livre est partout plein de fideles in- 
structions et sens parfait; tellementque c'esttotit unpar 
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ou vous lisiez ; il y a autant a apprendre dans iin lieu 
qu^en Tautre." 

Be not alarmed at the prospect of a dissertation on 
Natural History, I am not going to give you a catalogue 
of hard names, which, unluckily, is what is usually com- 
prised under this term. Why this science, .as it iscalled^ 
should be in disgrace^ in this country of ours, is another 
matter. It is a road to honour in Germany : to knight* 
hoods, professorships, and orders, and stars; to the fa- 
vour of Emperors, and to what not. In France, it does 
not prevent a man from being a minister of state; it did 
not disgrace Pliny : neither did it hinder Aristotle frofu 
being the tutor and friend of Alexaoder, nor,— from 
being Aristotle. Among us, it is supposed to terminate 
in boiling fleas and impaling butterflies; comniencing 
in frivolity, passing its time in auctions, and ending in 
a set' of glazed mahogany drawers; just as geology is 
fast settling into a collection of broken shells and rotten^ 
bone/9. The satire has not ended with Peter Pindar; nor 
perhaps did it begin with Pope. But the.classificatioa 
of the Dunciad lent its aid to prevent frpm rising, what 
it could not entirely sink. Cotton says that a splay- 
footed rhime acts like chaitt shot, when a fine speech 
makes no execution. Witness, Don Juan, as well as 
Whistleciraft and Hudibras : it is more than half the se«> 
cret ; and it is wit, too, that does not cost very dear. But 
it is the same with the whole *' clinquant'' race : as we 
have an unhappy facility in believing, .and in remember- 
ing also, what glides glibly over the tongae, and jingles 
sntkooth on the ear. But to leave Pope, and his weeds 
and beetles, it can never be disgraceful nor debasing to 
study the objects that surround us: to learn to. under** 
stand and admire all the splendour,, the beauty, the va- 
riety, and the contrivance, of the works of j^atnre* Jior . 
cto.we admire and appreciate tl^em without understand**- 
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'(ng them first: while, without such knowledge, there are 
myriads that even escape our observation : that are to us 
as if they had never existed. Though these objects did 
not conduce to the convenience and happineiss of' man, 
that Providence, which, but equally created him, has 
thought fit to create and place them in the same world ; 
and can the study of His works be degrading. This sa- 
tire might be pardonable, if it was the remark of the 
Master Spirits alone of the world. It has been that of the 
empty and the idle. Even Pope himself would have 
been as well occupied in dissecting cockchafers, as in 
propagating Bollngbroke^s metaphysics, spite of the 
dress which he has given them ; and the pursuit of the 
Emperor of Morocco over hedge and ditch, is at least as 
rational as that of a stinking fox. Doing nothing is not 
a very good occupation; but there are many popuhr 
ones that are much worse: and there are no small num- 
ber of persons, whose lives would be well exchanged in 
watching the policy of mites, or in changing the last 
rebel feather of a pigeon's wing. 

I am not so absurd ds to imagine that the mind ne- 
cessary for the weightier business of life, is to be formed 
or cultivated by this study. So far from this, it is cer- 
tain, that, in middling minds, it will generate a habit of 
minute trifling, and a fondness for insignificant pursuits. 
But those who make it the business of life, are Itttle 
likely to do any thing better ; and the trifling will trifle 
in every thing. The Butterfly hunter, and the Botanist, 
with his ** lovely science,^' are what nature made them. 
It is they, not their pursuits, that are in fault. Natural 
fatst'ory contains /ood for more than one class of intellect ; 
'and he who sees nothing in it but classification and cata- 
logue, who values it only as he may display the plant in 
« sheet, or the butterfly in a'box, would Have been mea- 
suring iEschylus, or replacing a comma in Shakspeare, 
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the Wind both, basjustasmuch tail as Mabomet, irbosre 
0& coccygis is preserved at Mecca in lavender, as the see* 
whence the body is to be regenerated hereaften Nothing 
was ever so different from itseff, as nature is in her plans 
for accomplishing her ends, and for accomplishing the 
very same ends. The t?od breathes water, through gills f 
the porpoise, living rn the same element, pnrsuing the 
skme prey, breathes air, tind mast come to the surfhee to 
fetch it The herritig-swims, for want of fegs to walk; 
and must open his month because he has no handls. The 
gurnard has legs and iins both. The crab walks, nnd 
feeds himself with his own nut-cracking fingers. " If he 
is displeased with the shape of either of his legs, he 
takes leatie of iU &nd gets a new one. Man, the lord of 
all, employs a sufgeon to saw off his useless limb, and 
the carpenter makes him a snbstitute, of which the %o}e 
merit is, that it is not subject to the gout. The penguin 
passes for a bird; but he is probably of ofimtm himselft 
that he is a fish. Birds lay eggs, say the philosophers, 
because it would be inconvenient to carry the weight of 
their progeny about for nine months. The bat contrives 
to manage this matter in another way, in spite of them. 
Why does not a hare or a deer lay eggs f There are mor^ 
reasons why they dhould do so^ than why a turtle or* a 
crocodile should. Feathers are necessary for flyings so 
are the breast bone and the pectoral muscles of birds. 
The bat thinks otherwise. Nature laogbs at all out 
systems. 

If we were to make a system on the subject, it should 
be, that she delights in variety, notin uniformity; in disw 
playing the extent of her resources and means, not their 
limits; in difficulties overcome, in complexity, not in 
simplicity. She amuses us with two or three hundred 
, "^ncce; with endless species of a genus, differing ^0 
j^- '*tly, yet still differing, that she compels u« to wonder 
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bow &he has produced variations so flumeroiisi so slen*. 
der, yet so murked. She eren makes us wonder wfay 'all 
this. It is the same in the animals before us. There are 
as many liundreds of Medusae; of a tribe^ the simplicity 
of which would defeat our attempts to vary them, were 
the problem given, and which yet do not defeat our 
labours in distinguishing them. There are twenty forms 
of the simplest fibre, that swims a Yiforio ; all distinguish- 
able. There may be a far greater number, for aught we 
know. There are hundreds of microscopic genera, and 
in those,* thousands of species,' which crowd the waters; 
\vhett, to our feeling and apprehension, one or two wouM 
have answered all Ae ends of multiplying Ufe andhap*- 
piness. Nature is all variety, invention, weakb, pn>- 
fusion. She riots and wantons iu her own powers, she 
dazades us by her fertility, and astonishes us by her re- 
source. She scorns Man and his philosophy, that would 
bind her* down^ and measure her 1^ his owb narrow 
powers find conception. This is Nature. These are the 
Wonders of its Almighty Author. 

It is from this power^ this profusiou, this facility, that 
Ire may deduce an argument agdnst the necessary popu<- 
lation of other spheres. Such a population is probable; 
but it is uot necessary. Many of those may answer other 
purposes. The Moon does answer anothw purpose. 
There are physical reasons why it should not be in- 
habited ; at least on any principle of animal life that 
we can conceive. It is said that there are moral reasons 
why it should. Assuredly not. The Moon has a specific 
task and duty,, already assigned, as our satellite. It is 
not necessary that it should perform the functions of an 
inhabited world* It is difficult to find language that we 
ourselves approve of, in speaking on such subjects: but 
trusting to be pardoned for what is almost inevitable, and 
for^n expression so mean, y€t so explicit, we may say 
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ibal it wat HP more troi])l|ie lo iIm Akn|p:lifif fifflpd I0 
m^9t$ the great globf of themooin as a :|iMiTor and noe* 
4«riial lamp to the e^tb^thw'to [M'Qducethe ineaocuit 
futile or vegetable that lives on its surface. T^at purpose 
4ilone is a justification : it is a moral justification of an 
•nninbabited sphere. He spake the word ; no more : it is 
«noiigb. 

On the aam9 day that I found this animal, the sea 
•ppeered fiUed wjtb glittering sand ; which, on examina^ 
lioB, wasfouftd to /consist of minute spirals, resembling 
ih0>wwm of a ramrod, but not the hundredth, of an inch 
ii4 diameter. Maturcilists would place this animal in di« 
gteaw which they term. Vibrio; comprising. objects as 
4iffer.ekit from each otber as turtle and vjenison. What 
.«i|incarDt «s jnst now, is, that th^s Spiral creature, hitherto 
4ju»desti;ibed, Jifcahalf a dosep iiiore of similar form, ^x« 
tteded from the JMUiU of Gantyne to Shetland, rendering 
M the sea muddy, : for miles ;in breadth and fathoqis 14 
diopth; and so num^Ws, th»t a pJAt.of wat€^ edntaified 
five thousand, or ten thousand,, it is the same thing. The 
compufatiQXi must hei^fjLjo Jedpdiah Buxton; but if all 
Jth6>m9n, woinw»iimdchttdr€$n, that havebeeli born aiaoe 
die creation, ifTei^ i^h^v^d, and all their separate' hnirs 
•Ywei:e U^es, the^^ would not amount to one generationfef 
this spiral rp^ple, horiU on jtfoQdayrmertiitig to die,o|i 
Wedlneadfty^nigbt; and:So fiiu, for evetai^d ever.' It is 
labofol^Djtely appaltiiig. riB^t evfutbis is^notbiagi mhev, 
4liiii^me placj^ often,, :«}Ube lalentale among thase^ weve 
jfiiHed by; forty or. fifty oth^ species^ ,of diffar^t ^i^^s; 
^an4 some , so amftU^ that Itbey were not; equal in hulk Ae 
rtbei great ioa of their .neighbours. But what is' even* aU 
^his : ifKheu: it k just Ihe^jsame^U the way to the* JKorlh 
Pole,, and wonse^^and wjoilie io tlbe Squatorr eeeiins in 
ibce^dth and: miles tin depth, all notiire, all bustling and 
busy;.ev«ry atom of water a life; an universe of self- 
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m&l, «lid4€Bii!ey.«itdgEaliftealion, and ditappoialm6Dt( 
j^ t2ieocG»patioii of the whole beiiig to destroy and be 
dtslrayed, to eat aod be eaten. Thus it has ^een-fpeni 
the jcreatiDDy aad^thus it will be: ^tnily, we feel we^ftdiy 
•aaignificant in the middle o£ this crowd* I reallj:oanBOt 
ithink, .with Oato, that the worid was made far C!^Bsar. If 
.the mi^itjr is to have it, the ocean is semedmig more 
ithan the/hjghipay of'iiatieiis.; and we.of • the earth, aad 
itbe air, meoy mites, midges, and all, would soarcely.be 
missed, though the tail of a comet should once more 
sweep the ocean to the top «f Ararat and Cotopaxi* 

Six waeksof calm and storm did I amnse mysdf ifith 
49nch creatures and theirTSgaflies^aiid if I found two 
jhundred kiads that .the world had not then taxMtwte^ 
.in its. catalogues, in, sixty weeks,. I might pDobably Jiave 
j&ttud as many thousands*. But the naturalists have beeft 
so occupied with, x^ristaouig, and dividtngr and with 
iraasferriog their crabs from Cancer to' Pagums,. and 
Portunus, aad Gydops,, and Gammariia, and so on, ^ that 
4hey have.no time, to do.any thing bat make preparations 
and grammars for a study vtrliich is. never to. be studied, 
lit is schidastic logic wider another shape. He iwho 
Htrants : to enjoy the honours 4hat flow from Ibe impo- 
'mti^» of n^iv uames^i let him put on his flpectacles and 
j9sareh the waters c but I will spare you idl.tbe Greek 
land all the anatomy ; for why should I write what will 
never be read at the linnean Society. . Some of those 
amimak are infinitely amusing ; whether 'in • their -ap- 
^arance and construction, or in their odd: motioiis, 
;or.i]n tbeir odder manners; omitting /all poipteof 
.mere Natural history. Exoept the shell fishes, (and 
jdieifs is a honsey) I know, of no animals dti the world 
that wear clothes. But among my novelties, . I tfound 
one-whohad a sort of surlout, very m«ch like a dragoon's 
deak, ex«ept that it was nottfaced with <a scarlet collar 
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and had no buttons. While I was trying to Analyse his 
troublesome shape, he slipt his head out of this cloak, 
and swam away ; .feeling, doubtless^ that he was waging 
unequal war with the end of a feather, in his great coat; 
. I secured the Spolia Opima, which bad no attachment to 
the body ; being a mere hemispherical membrane, witb a 
round hole to put the head through. Thus undressed, 
he was about half an inch long, and might have passed 
for a Vibrio : but that is a convenient genus which holds 
every thing. 

As to their manners, I at length became thoroughly 
acqumnted with them all, so as to fancy I knew what 
they were thinking of. I must however reserve the meta- 
physics for a separate work : but, in the mean time, I 
wish that the recruiting Serjeants, and dirty callants, 
and other such like matter, which renders the High Street 
impassable, and the convocation which adorns the pave- 
ment at Hatchett's, would learn from tbem how to con- 
duct themselves in a crowd. Very often, there were in 
the same tumbler of water, not less than three or four 
hundred, of all. sizes, and shapes, and modes of motion; 
some swimming, others spinning like tops, others again 
tumbling, skipping, hopping, and flying from side to 
aide with invisible velocity ; while some other monster of 
a Medusa, big enough to have swallowed five thousand 
of the smallest fry, was throwing out his long arms in 
every direction, the congregation of sizes being, at the 
^stame time, as various as all that intervenes between a 
jackass and a flea. Yet not the least interference ever 
took place : every person knew his distance and kept it ; 
and the whole ballet went on, without collision of heads, 
as regularly as if it had all been arranged by Monsieur 
Didelot. 

What ignoramuses we are to imagine that man is the 
<^ noblest work," or woman either ; two-legged, restless 
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thinking/ dissatisfied, man, woman, of child. I fear we 
nrast go mnjch farther down, if down it be, in the 9cal0 
of creation, for this ^ most wondrous being'' and '^ per- 
fect form of existence/' Is not the seat of the'sout 
in the stomach; has not Van Helmont proved it; d^ 
we not all know it, even we that are not Aldermen. It 
is the Medusa, the Hydra, the Hydatid, and the Polype, 
to which we must look for this beau ideal, this perfection* 
How would that worthy body rejoice, if they could be 
reduced to this state of sublimity, and become,— -oh de- 
light— all stomach. How enviable the sea blubber who, 
without brain, or nerves, or blood-vessels, or heart, or 
ears, or eyes, or nose, or legs, or arms, or any of those 
superfluities and protuberances which are only the causes 
of anxiety and pain, dilates his very existence to receive 
the bounties which nature bestows on him. Whose mu^ 
tilation or division serves but to reproduce and multiply 
his soul as well as his body, and to diffuse gormandizing 
and happiness to new beings. This is indeed the ideal 
perfection, pursued, and pursued in vain, by Helvetius^ 
and Condorcet, and Godwin. As to the hypothesis 
itself, nothing can be more clear. There are many ani<^ 
nmls withont brains, but none without a stomach : there- 
fore the brain is a superfluity, and the stomach is^ 
the animal itself. Van Helmont was right. Menenius 
Agrippa had a glimpse of the truth. Thus, man, who» 
as the philosophers before De Maillet had proved, was 
originally a submarine monad, and. then a medula, an 
oyster, a monkey, an ass, a tyger, and so on, has marred 
instead of mending his existence, by his imaginary im« 
provements; losing something by every limb he has 
gained, just as, in machines, the simplest is found to be 
the most perfect. But there is nothing new under the 
stin, not even my theory ; since a sapient Scot said long 
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Bfi6^ « Troths Sir, the stomacfa istiie.tnon, and the rest i9r> 
all an exerftsoence.'' 

Bat I owe the Vorticella, one of my nameroas seS' 
fKends, yet a word. He is free to jraam where he pleasie»t 
yet he cheoses to unite with his fraternity tdform s Rei- 
pablie^ A Republic too, without a President; yetwiA 
Me will, with noug'ht in riew but the general gooAi 
And is it to man that we shall look fer political, more 
than for physical, perfection. Here too the Vorticella 
pasBzles^ ia another way, the rain philos^her that woiild 
scati him. His republic is a plant, the iudividmlsare 
the leaves, the organs^ of general as. well as;of itidiFidual' 
nutrition. ^ Each performs that duty for the whole, and' 
for all the individuals, as he does for himself. Bnt his' 
fraternity, the Polypes, proceed yet one step further^ 
Their plants are made of stone, and they build dweUin|fiK 
Btvellings«^--^t^ey construct islands and continents for 
the habitation of man« The labours of a worm, whieh 
man can barely see, Ibrm mountains. like. the Apennines 
and regions, to which.Britain k as nothing. The invisi^ 
ble, insensible toils, of an ephe^ieral' point, conspiring 
with others in one great design^ working unseen,' uii* 
heard, but for ever, guided by one volition, by that Oof 
Volition which cannot err, conrertft the liquid water into 
the solid rock, the deep ecean into dry land, aiid exrf 
tends the dominions of man^ \^ho sees it not and knows 
it not, over regions which even his sbipe bad scarcely- 
traversed. This is ^ the :Greait Paeific:Oeean f desitined, 
at some future day, to be the Worlds That samc'Pewer, 
which has thus wrought by meanfe which blind man 
would have despised as inadequat#, by means whi^h he- 
has but juirt discovered, here loo ehows the versatility, 
the contrast of its resources. In onefabura it leto leesat^ 
raging engines, not of its wralh> but of its benevolence^ 
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Mil the Tolcano and the eai^qilake lift up lathe ckmiky 
the prepared foundations of nefr woifds^ that fron those 
chsuds they.maj draw down the sources of tb€i riTer, the 
waters of fertility imd plenty* 

If the heavens have their stars, so has the o^an. In 
these summer nights, aiid on these shores, theseawsae 
one blaze. A stream of fire ran off on ea<ih' side froni the 
bows, and the ripple of the wake was spangled with the 
glew^^orras of the deep. Every oar dropped diamonds^ 
every' fishing line was a line of hght, the iron cable wMit 
doffa a torrent of fiame^ and the plunge of the anchor 
reseiiibled an explosion of lightning. When it blew a 
g^e, the appearance was sometimes terrific^ and the 
whole atmosphere was illuminated, as if the moon had 
been at the full. In calms, nothing could exceed, tb^ 
loveliness of the night, thus enlightened by thousands of 
lamps, which, as they sailed slowly by, twinkled, and 
#eve again extinguished at intervals, on the glassy and 
mlent surface of the water. But all the world has wit^^ 
nessed this. That it must have been a fiftmiliar observa'^ 
tion among the ancients^ is certain ; or this property 
would not have been used as a familiar epithet in 
poetry, Ovid, I hope it is Ovid, makes Empedoeles 
say, that he remembers himself^ in some of his tlans** 
migratiens, ^'. plantaque, et ignitas piscis.'' It is par-^ 
tiealarly noticed by Pliny ; and^ since his days, at least, 
all the philosophers have had their several the<»riesabout 
it. I, too, as Gorregio says, have mine^ 

It is produced by putrefaction, says one party: and 
die proofs are, that sea water does not putrefy^ and 
that putrid matters are not luminomi. It is. caused by 
pbesphorus, says another ; and the reason is, that the sea 
eotttaias no. phoi^horusb Sea water is phofiq^fthorescent^ 
says a third set of philosophers. That is toeay^ it is lu-?' 
minous; which is precisely what we knew before. It is 
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an electrical light, said the electrieiahs, when etectncfty 

served to expTain all natare; and that, in the first place^ 

is impossible; besides, meaning nothing. Mayer saySy 

that the sea absorbs light from the snn ; and emits it 

again. Another gentleman puts a whiting into a tub of 

water, and says that the sea is illuminated by a solutioti 

of whitings* The seamen deal only in final' causes; and 

they say that it prognosticates bad weather. I prefer the 

theory of the French Philosopher to all those. It is a 

certain effect, caused by a cause; and *<quiirieht d'une 

huile phosphorique de la mer, ou de la matiere electrique, 

ou de quelque autre chose semblable." This [diospboric 

oil is'the very flattering oil itself, which philosophers lay 

to their souls: ^* aut est aut'non :'' it is this cause, or 

that, or the other, and the one is as good as the other. And 

if it is not to be found in either the one or the other, why 

tlen, weinust apply to "ille Doctor resolut us,'* and to 

the '^ Seraphic Doctor,^' ^ha will inform us that lead 

weighs inore than tio, becduse it is heavier, that virtue isi 

better than vice, on account of ^ the fitness of things/* 

and, that beiauty consists in the agreeable impressions 

which the beautiful object makes on the visual: organs. 

** The flesh of the hedgehog, *' says Biacbn, ^* is hard atifd 

dry, because he puttetb forth prickles, just as thorns and 

brifu*s are." And hence, also, h is, that to 'Veat hares% 

and deer's, and hens' brains^ doth strengthen the me-* 

mory:" exactly for the same reasons that ^'ifae brains 

of rabbits, (and of such philpspphei*8,) are fuUest ^i thfe 

full moon." I trust, that it is quite intelligible now. ' 

But it has been observed that some marine insects, 
and other minute sea animals, are lumitions.' Thirty or 
forty kinds have been named as possessing this property ; 
and yet those persons, who have sailed in hundreds, over 
all the seas of the globe,.with their eyes close shut^' have 
not considered this as the cause of the iaippearattce ta 
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que&tion; and haf e not even ^een that there are thou* 
sands such, where they have found units. Here then is 
Corregio's Theory. Every marine animal which I have 
examined being luminous, the whole are probably so; 
and whether it be so or not, these are the sole source of 
the lights, and the sea itself is luminous, only in as far as 
it contains them. 

I could easily enumerate all the marine animals in 
which I have ascertained the existence of the luminous 
property ; but it would be an enormous list. SuflSce it for 
the present purpose^ to say, that the greater number of 
the bright twinkling lights on our own shores, are caused 
by the tribe of Medusa, commonly called blubbers; of 
which we possess seventy or eighty distinct kinds our- 
selves,: but of which, the total species far exceed two 
hundred. These are the chief glow-worms of the ocean ; 
not because they possess this property exclusively, as 
has been idly thought, but because of the enormous 
numbers in which they crowd the waters. More than 
once, I have met with colonies of them, so dense, that the 
water appeared an entire mass of aiiimals, a solid heap 
of jelly. It is among these that this brilliant appearance 
is displiiyed at night with such splendour: nor does it 
Kefjjuire much attention, in such cases, to satisfy ourselves 
TiBspecting the real cause. Cnt as there is no marine 
creature so small, even though microscopic, that is not 
endued with the san^e virtue, it is no great cause of sur-^ 
prise, wl^en the numbers of those are considered, if the sea 
is at times fqund universally luminous. The presence of 
thi» spiral animal alone, just mentioned, was sufficient to 
render the whole water a body of light, from Shetland to 
the Mull of Cantyre. It is chiefly from neglecting the 
minute, and microscopic species, that naturalists have 
committed their errors respecting the causes of the lu- 
minous sea. 

VOL. IV. G 
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18 LiaUT OF THE OCKAN. 

As to the proper fishes, erery one that Hiave yet seetr 
is possessed of the same power. It is the movement of the 
largerkinds which produces those great flashes, like light- 
ning, that are Sometimes seen deep under the water; and 
when shoals, or very large fishes, are present, the extent 
of the flash is often very great, and the effect splendidly 
beautiful. That is easily seen with a shoal of herrings or 
pilchards* By striking the gunwale, or stamping on the 
floor, the whole water yields a sudden and deep-seated 
flash of blue light ; producing a strong illumination, And 
an effect, which, if unexpected, is almost terrific. Thi9 
is plainly a voluntary effort on the part of the animal^ 
independent of the mere act of swimming. It is therefore 
evident that the power belongs to the fish itself; because, 
if it had been produced by the mere friction of its body 
against the minute luminous animals around, exciting 
their action, it should have attended the ordinary act of 
swimming in all cases. In all the luminous creatures of 
whatever size, it is voluntary; and that circumstance 
confirms this opinion : while, as we shall presently see, 
there are reasons why it should be so, because there are 
important purposes which it is meant to serve. 

It is in consequence of this voluntary power^ that the 
lights are found to twinkle, in the manner that every one 
must have witnessed ; for, whatever the luminous appa- 
ratus may consist in, it is plainly under the command of 
the animal. There is not one of them that is permanently 
luminous; excepting after death; which is a very dis-. 
tinct circumstance, as I shall presently show. It is easy 
enough to prove this ; as I have often done, by con- 
fining a number, of various kinds, in the ship's bucket. 
When first taken, the whole will yield bright sparks* 
They then cease to shine, till troubled or agitated, when- 
they again show their lights : but, after a time, they either 
become obstinate or incapable, and will sparkle no more. 
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This has been one of the causes which has misled care- 
less observers ; who, finding themselves in possession of 
many animals that would not yield light, have hastily 
concluded that they had not the power. Another cause 
of error in this case has been, the slippery nature of the 
larger Medusse ; as I have often put down a bucket into 
the midst of a crowd of sparks, without catching a single 
animal. Observers, failing in the same manner, have 
supposed the water itself luminous, when a little more 
care would have secured and detected the cause. The 
minuter animals have been entirely overlooked ; as they 
are all transparent, and as very few are visible to tbe 
naked eye, unless examined attentively, in a glass, by a 
strong light, and often, by a niagnifier. In this way, a 
bucket of water will often be found filled with bright and 
large sparks, when nothing is visible to a superficial ex- 
amination, but when a careful one would have detected 
the cause. It is also remarkable, while it is an additional 
source of deception, that the spark of light is frequently 
much larger than the body of the animal ; so that ob- 
servers can scarcely be persuaded to attribute it to its 
real cause. In the very reverse way, in the large Me- 
dusse, the light, so far from occupying the whole body, is 
afso a spark, often extremely disproportioned to its bulk : 
so that, from this cause also, careless naturalists have 
permitted theinselves to be deceived; and, biassed by 
their theories, have persisted in supposing that the pro- 
perty was in the water, not in the aninrials by which it is 
inhabited* 

Proofs so minute and particular, ought to satisfy the 
most sceptical : but if the populace is rarely convinced . 
against its will, philosophers never are : since every one 
abhors the discoverer, as he rejects the discovery which 
he has not himself made. But as the world will always 
go on in the same way, I too may go on to say, that this 

c 2 
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▼iew of the cause of the Lights of the sea, is confirmed bjr 
the fact, that they abound, just in proportion as the 
animals themselves do. That is the reason why those 
appearances are so brilliant in our firths and on our weedy 
and rocky shores, where the animals of these tribes chiefly 
resort: and why this appearance is most conspicuous in 
summer and in calm weather, when they seem, not only 
to be produced in greater abundance, but especially to 
seek the surface. At sea, they are often absent, as are 
the lights ; and, in gales of wind, they frequently sink to 
the bottom; directed by that instinct which belongs to 
the leech and other imperfect animals ; as they are also 
destroyed by the surging of the waves. So far is it there- 
/bre from being true, that the lights abound most in 
stormy weather, or prognosticate gales, that the facte are 
just the reverse. When they are visible in bad weather, 
it arises from the greater agitation to which the sea is 
then subject : as, under all circumstancesr the light is ex<* 
cited by disturbing the animals. It is moreover true, that 
there are never any lights to be seen, where there are no 
animals to he found. . In this case, the water of the ocean 
is blue ; in the other it is green, though often transparent. 
Where green, it will generally be found also, that it is 
slightly turbid : sometimes, very dull, or almost muddy; 
and it is then full, not only of minute animals, but of 
their relics and fragments. Thus also, green water is 
always more or less luminous; but the blue ocean, I be- 
lieve, never is so. 

Though the bright sparks so familiar are chiefly 
the produce of Medusae, they are also caused by Beroes, 
Pennatulee, Holothuriee, Nereides, Shrimps, and hun- 
dreds more of large animals, whether worms or insects. 
Yet they are far from being limited to beings, of those 
dimensions; as some of the most distinct and brilliant 
that I have ever witnessed, are ^he produce of Cyclopes, 
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VorticellflB, and other auimaliSy not exceeding the hun- 
dredth of ah inch in diameter* But frequently, when the 
animals are extremely minute^ the points of light which 
they yield, are so small, and at the same time so nume- 
rous, that the eiTect is not a congregation of sparks, but a 
general diffused light. It is like the milky way, or the 
light of a Nebula, compared to the effect of a distinct 
constellation. This is the source of the stream of white 
and blueish light which follows ti fishing line, and 
which often attends the breaking of a sea. In the equa- 
torial regions, navigators have frequently compared 
the surface of the water to a plain of snow ; for the 
animals of those tribes appear to abound most in the 
warmest climates. The bright spark, as every one knows, 
often remains on the oar when lifted out of the water; 
and the animal may then easily be ascertained ; as it may 
equally be found by collecting the lights in a bucket, 
and by examining them iu the focus of a candle, with the 
aid of a magnifying glass. . 

The colour of the light is various. When diffused, it 
is sometimes a pure and bright white, resembling moon* 
light. It is often blueish, like lightning, electricity, or 
phosphorus, whether diffused or in sparks ; but the latter 
are, also, often reddish or yellowish ; in a few cases very 
red. Its seat in the animal has never yet been certainly 
discovered : though, from its being confined to a particu- 
lar place, and being uuder the command of the will, it is 
unquestionably provided for by some particular organ, as 
in the luminous land animals. In these, its place, and 
even the very substance itself, is easily detected: but the 
transparency of the marine species checks this investiga- 
tion, and the light which is required for examining the 
animal, prevents us from discovering where it lies^ by 
overcoming it. I have laboured at it in vain ; as I never 
could use any light, however faint, in which that of the 
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animal did not disappear. The cfaemical nature of tlf^ 
luminous substance, remains also, of course, Hnknown ; 
but this has not yet been ascertained in the glow worm, 
the Fulgora, Lampyris, and other terresti'ial insects, where 
we can obtain possession of the very matter itself. 

I must therefore, pass on : but it is now important to 
remark, that there is a certain state after death, in which 
all fishy matter, whether of these animals, or of the pro- 
per fishes, is luminous. This is popularly familiar in the 
case of whitings and other fish, in our larders. Thus, 
also, where Medusee have been thrown on the shore, they 
are observed to become entirely luminous in a very short 
time. It is essential, however, here to remark, that this 
light occupies the whole body, and is pale; being entirely 
difierent from the spark which they give out while alive. 
It is not less important to point out, that this state does 
not begin to take place till the animal is dead, and that 
it is not a state of putrefaction. Our whitings are fresh 
and eatable, long after they have begun to shine; and 
putrefaction, so far from being the cause of the light, 
destroys it. I need only further add, that the matter of 
the fish, and the light with it, is, in this case, soluble, or 
rather diffusible, in water. This is the fact which has 
led to one of the erroneous theories formerly mentioned. 
It may possibly have some occasional share in producing 
the efiTect; but it is far from being the ordinary cause. 
Had the light, for example, caused by a shoal of herrings, 
been the mere result of the agitation of such detached 
luminous matter, the same should have been produced 
by other kinds of agitations 

It remains to enquire into the reason for a provision so 
singular and so universal, and which assuredly would 
never have been made without a good purpose. There 
are great ends in view in nature, where great means are 
employed ; though we do not always find them out In the 
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lumiooos land AQinialsy very limited aud partial purposes 
are served, and the property is equally limited. Id the 
sea, it is universal; and equally universal is its object. 
In more senses than one, the marine tribes are the stars 
of the deep; they are lamps to guide its inhabitimts 
through those r^g^ons of obscurity ; to warn them of their 
enemies, and to indicate their prey. This is the provision 
which nature has here furnished for these ends; in re- 
gions where the sun yields no light, where there is dark- 
ness even at noon day* 

It is well known that many fish prey by night, like th^ 
lion and tiger, and that some do th^t, exclasivelyk But 
that is not all. So rapidly is the passage of light through 
water diminished, that there is a depth in the ocean at 
which darkness is perpetual. Assuredly, the mode which 
Bouguer adopted to deterpiioe this, is not a satisfactory 
one ; but he places the point of perpetual darkness at 
723 feet. If we make it a thousand, we may perhaps be 
safe; but even were it more, it would not invalidate this 
view« Neither that, nor far n9ore,is the limit to the range 
of fis|ies ; as it is well kno.wn tl;iat, in the ocean, innunier«- 
able kinds inhabit far greater depths. AccordJpg to La 
Place's computation, the sea must be many ipiles in 
depth; and we have no reason to think that it is unrn- 
habited any where. The coral-making tribes reside at 
much more than. a. thousand feet, as we know by the 
soundings in the vicinity of those rocks : and Captain 
Ross's souading engine brought up living animals, from 
depths of six thousai^d foet; and from r^giomi which, 
p^ the most extravagant computation, must t|ierefpre be 
in perpetual darkness. Yet those very insects are the 
fqo4' of the whale ; which, if it <lid not even feed so 
d^ep, must, feed in d%rkne|5s during the depths of a 
pplfMT wji^ter, and can, have no light to pursue itsp^ey, 
but t^ai which is furnished by their bodies, or by its.own. 
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In ShetlancTy tbe ling frequents exclusively the deepest 
▼alleys of the sea. It is not taken in less than fifteen 
hundred feet; but though the lines will not reach lower» 
it resides in far deeper regions. If even such valleys 
were not dark in the day time, they must be so at night, 
and in winter; nor is it possible that these, or other fishes, 
could find their food, but for that provision which I here 
consider as designed for this end. The luminous spark 
is the object of pursuit, and it is an easy one ; it is pro- 
bably so to all of the marine tribes, however minute; be* 
cause we know of no point at which the continuous series 
of mutual destruction ceases. If there are fishes that 
feed exclusively on vegetables, those will not afiTect the 
general argument. 

It is also a rule of nature to furnish every animal with 
some species of defence ; and, in this case, that is the 
power which they all possess of obscuring their light. 
The first efiTect of alarm, or of contact, on a Medusa or a 
' Beroe, for example, is to cause it to shine ; but if that 
be continued, they remain obscure ; and the greater the 
agitation and injury, the more obstinately do they remain 
dark. It is only by suffering them to continue unmo- 
lested for a time, that they renew their luminous action. 
If we may venture to turn motive-mongers for a blubber- 
fish, we might suppose that curiosity was the first im- 
pulse, and an instinctive sense of danger the second. 
Thus, as too often happens on land, their beauty is their 
bane : perhaps their vanity may aid ; or their curiosity, as 
in the case of Mrs. Bluebeard, here meets its punish- 
ment. A more prudent glow worm than she who is on 
record, would have escaped the fangs of the nightingale. 
It is farther probable, that while the accumulated light 
of such myriads of animals may diffuse a general illumi- 
nation over the sea, that of individuals may serve the pur- 
pose of a lamp for their own uses, as well as that of an 
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aUraeticm for tbeir enemies. Thus it may Wrn tfarem of 
their prey, as well as of their danger; And it k probable 
that this is the feet, from the case of the herring srboal^y 
which become lumiiiotis on an alarm, as if to enquire into 
the causes. 

Cowley, in his metaphysical Mistress, compares that 
visionary paragon of his, to a Medusa or a stale whiting. 
<* The fish around her crowded as they do, to the false 
light that treacherous fishes show." Thus also, the 
torch with which they bunt the salmon, under Daddie 
Dinmont's auspices, is a ** treacherous light ;'* and the 
fish unquestionably means to make a supper of it. All 
fish are tbus attracted ; and if our sea fishermen do not 
use this expedient, it is from ignorance, or because their 
forefathers did it not before them. Many savage nations 
are fully aware of its value. Light is the object of attack 
and'prdy to fishes; and, doubtless, to all the inferior ma- 
rine animals. Hence it is probable, that all those tribes, 
though unfurnished with optical organs, are capable of 
distinguishing light. I have proved this reispecting the 
beautiful animal formerly mentioned, which always fol- 
lowed the candle when confined in a glass ; and the same^ 
I thinkj is true of all the Beroes. It is equally {percep- 
tible in the Hydra and the Actinia, which are peculiarly 
sensible to light ; and it appears also, experimentally, to 
be tbe case with many other equally obscure marine ani- 
mals unprovided wkh optical org^ans. But I have not yet 
had an opportunity to make a sufficient number of trials 
to determine that this power is universal. There is, how- 
ever, no physiological reason against it. Sensibility to 
light is the office of an optical nerve, which they May 
possess, ev«n on the surface: tbe eye is only a machine, 
a microscope. The luminous property of dead fiish is 
directed to similar ends. It occurs immediately on'*death, 
while they are yet fit for food ; and by- attracting the 
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k^io^fi whiph devour th<ese spoils, it furnis1ies:t^m ii^ith a 
resistless prey, and tends tp remove those remaii|s.wbiGii 
might, produce, in the sea, injurious effects similar to 
^those which .pMtrefying matter does in the atii^ospbere. 

One word yet with the Naturalists, befpre parting 
with our fibsibes. If it be thought a bold word, tl;i.e answer 
is, that h^d mankind always believed itself in the right, 
tber^e would not npw have been i^uch difference between 
the Naturalists. and the bears which they are at. so much 
trouble in defining. The world is full of their volu^ies 
of classifications and descriptions. Does any perspn un- 
d^^rstand them. Because the Logicians have invented dor 
finition,s,. every plant, and fish, and butterfly, must be de- 
fii^pd. This is the paltry invention of Scholastic Logic, 
4publy misapplied. A definition, says Linneeu^^ mu^t 
be comprised in twelve words. We invent a cptting 
tool, in short, and bli^nt it that it may not cut. It 
requires twelve h^undred words, perhaps, to explain 
tj^osi^ twelve : and wh^n we have studied both, we are as 
little able to refer, with certainty, any object to its name, 
as;we were before; thoi^gh all this. apparatus is meant for 
that purpose. A figure solves the whole difficulty at a 
glaqce : and the Naturalists. prove th^ necessity, by .their 
pwjD. practice. We have two gr^t engines of communi- 
qation: language, apd painting. The former is. the v^* 
hj^fle between mjnd. apd npii^d : . by the latter, absent fOirms 
pj^ ipj^tte^r are brought before, us. Painting is the Uqt 
gpage of phyfui.cs. A, single line, is here wprtb vplume^; 
be^^use it .do^s wh^t vcilqiiies c^pnot . do» Let . the: N(^iir 
r^lic^ts' q^jtfilpguefibie pat9,Iogues,of hierpglypbii^s, not, of 
wp^^s. I^et th^fncpfjiiyBTtiheii; endless defini|ioi?^.an4 
dfy^r\pfipns intp Repj^e^^ptation ; an^ it. will then bp 
il)di^(^ei^)t hoi^ 8p^<t^ w,bole %steniatic9l Race, and 
al^,ii^jsygtpn^!|, sir$^nM^e iB^p a bpn^^e, and offered up:a» 
a.jEifcrific^tp theneg)eptedl.A{an,P3 of Painting. 
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SIfiY. CANlfj^ HUM. 



Ti^Bi^B is a paying io th.e Highlands, no Ies9 prudeiat 
iban well ineaat. ^ Mal^^ A. good breakfast, for you dp 
not know where yoa will diae/' It also argues, a deep 
insight into futurity ; siipce the oracle will often be ac- 
^^mplished, by your, djoing wit;h the celebrated Pcik(e 
whom the mistaken proverb so unmercifully belies. .^^ Be^ 
teinporis eda^«*' But of all the. Res of a ofan's life, i^ 
this n^ver-ready, ever-late, country, nope is more vora- 
cious, and devours time to less purjpose, than dinner- 
There are more wise sayii^gs on the abuse of time than 
on all other abuses, and more.abuse of those wise sayings 
thaA of. all the rest united. And the greatest abuse of 
,the tinfe and the sayings both, is to sit down at four 
o'clock, and to drink whisky. punch till twelve; to get 
up at nine, wonder for your breakfast till ten, talk qver 
it till tw.elve, orjder your boat or your borse at one, em- 
b^k a| two, apd discover at three, that, in an hour, dinner 
will be waitiiig for you. Rather than submit to a High- 
land dinn.er, when there wa^ aught else to be done, I 
would consent to be whipt, like Prince Ethelred, with 
wa^K.capille^, The last rock still remained to be seen; 
just as the watch pointed to four o'clock. That the 
^ stomach's solid stroke" pointed to the. sauie hour, was 
not in, my calcqlations ; h^t tlie last rock of Sky, the 
$nal term of ajoi]^ equi^tion^ w^ich wa^ to have settled 
all doubts, was not. seen.! and, stilly when I arrived at 
Sj^t^ird, tjb\^^ dinnfsr wsu^ ea^Q- But to-mqrrow would 
ci^. li,dJL^ Cpme indeed; bqt not in Sky. Thus did 
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Sky remain unsettled ; because of a dinner which I did 
not eat« 

The night was dark when we left our host ; two lan- 
thoms served to guide us^ just as lantborns guide in such 
a country ; and I, the pilot, had the advanced guard. 
The dark masses of the mountains added tenfold obscu- 
rity to that of the night and the lanthorn ; the ground 
was uneven, and every thing around was silent and empty. 
But on a sudden, it appeared more silent and more 
empty than ever; as if all the world had disappeared to« 
gether,arid left roe and my lanthorn alone in empty space. 
I listened, but nothing was to be heard but the intermit- 
ted sighibg of the night breeze, with an occasional sound 
like that of the sea murmuring on some far distant shore. 
Ah instinctive and undefinable sense of horror caused 
me to stop, as I turned again from the blackness behind 
me, to the empty and invisible grey expanse before. 1 
advanced, step after step, with the caution of the nightly 
thief, and, in an instant, found myself on the brink of an 
abyss, dark and interminable as the sky above. Such are 
among the perils that environ him who chooses to travel 
in Sky by the light of a lanthorn. 

I had scarcely fallen asleep, when I was roused by 
all the noises to which a seaman's ear is alive. At first, 
came low, rustling, and intermitting sounds, with an oc^ 
easional hollow noise like that of distant thunder; suc- 
ceeded by a tremendc^us and unintelligible roaring, with 
intervals of an awful silence, as if all nature had expired 
at one violent effort. Shortly they became more frequent 
and more steady; and as the squalls came down the 
juoubtain in more rapid succession, causing the vessel to 
heel to their force, they hisded through our rigging, as 
if the trees of some ancient forest were yielding to the 
storm which was to tear them from their rocks. Exaspe- 
rating themselves at intervals, they now whistled loud 
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against the mast: the tones increasing in acuteness, as 
if augmenting in rage, till the whole was one fearful con- 
cert of furious and angry noises, intermixed with the ge- 
neral hissing uproar, and the short inveterate bursts of 
an obscure, deep, and hollow sound, more heart-sinking 
than, that of thunder. It seemed as if alt the stormy de- 
mons of the mountains had at once been let loose on us ; 
and, experienced as we were in these islands, we agreed 
that Cuchullin was the only and true father of squalls. 

All the men were on deck in an instant; every thing 
around was darkness; except when the surging of a 
white sea to leeward, breaking on a reef of rocks, gave a 
transient gleam, faintly illuminating the high cliffs around 
us, like a feeble lightning in a dark night. ^^ See the 
lead' ready," was the cry; and, on heaving it over the 
sfern^ there was found to be only a foot of water. We 
were drifting fasten the rocks. All hands ifew to the 
windlass; the foresail was hoisted ; and the anxiety, of 
many hours was condensed into the few minutes that 
bowsed us into deeper water and brought the anchor 
atrip. It was a shorter, but a more terrific moment, when 
it left the ground. We made stern way. ** Put up the 
helm" — cried the Captain. The landsman, ran . to the 
tiller; the vessel struck the rock with her heel, swung 
round into the surf, cleared the breakers that were 
foaming far away under her quarter, and, in a few 
seconds, we were in deep water. 

In the morning, we were off Rum, beating under a try 
sail, *< perTaer nero eper la nebbia folta;*' as the Cap- 
tain meant to anchor in Loch Scresort. The sea was 
running short and fearful; the squalls from the mountains 
whirling it up in one universal sheet of white foam. *VSo 
wonderful prodigious was the weather. As heaven and 
earth had meant to come together." Our cutter kicked, 
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and rotted, and floundered most villanoiisly ; having the 
property, as seamen calt it, of making bad weather. A» 
if it was not bad enough already. But this is a common 
trick with ladies and gentlemen on sbore, as well as with 
cutters at sea; when, not content with catching the evil in 
the simplest way, as you do a stone, by turning your back 
on it and receiving it in a soft place, they rebel, and twist, 
and turn, and flounder about, till it hits them in the worst 
of all possible places, with a vast increase of the conse- 
cutive grievance. The ills of life commonly require a 
helping hand to perfect them ; and the general rule is, 
when the poker falls on the fender, always to knock down 
the shovel and the tongs. " Gossip, by your leave. Quoth 
Mother Bumby, I do well perceive The moral of your 
story." It ended by the Captain resigning the pilotage 
to the Landsman, and bearing up for Canna. We should 
have foundered at our anchors in Loch Scresort, in half 
an hour ; as I chanced to know. 

As the harbour of Canna is the common resort of the 
ships that trade to the northward, and as the gale con- 
tinued, it was soon crowded with shipping, and all became 
bustle and life; contrasting strangely with the solitudes 
through which we had been so long wandering. Thiid 
island, which is green and fertile, is held by one principal 
tenant or tacksman, and crowded by the population to 
which it is subset. I'he pasture is appropriated to black 
cattle ; and the necessities of the people have almost 
excluded the cultivation of grain, to adopt that 6f po- 
tatoes: their farms being reduced to so small a size, by 
the demand for land, as not to admit of so great a luxury 
as oats. tVith the assistance of fishing, they contrive to 
exist miserably enough. The quantity of coal fish which 
they take, is nearly incredible ; often dipping them out 
of the water by means of large landing nets : yet the 
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saperfluiiy, wbich is frequent, is throw'n away to rot, With 
the improvidence so characteristic of this country, \^hil(i 
tbeir corn is often refusing to grow for want of manure. 

Canna is upwards of four miles long, lind one l)rbkd ; 
forming a ridge, of which the highest point appears 
to be about 800 or 1000 feet. Nearly the whole of the 
northern side is bounded by cliffs; while the southern' 
descends gradually to the shore by a succession of rocky 
terraces, commonly columnar, and covered on the sur- 
faces wiih the richest verdure. Its fertility must be at- 
tributed, partly to the nature of the soil, which is formed 
of decomposed basalt, but not less to the declivity, which 
admits of the regular drainage of the water which jper- 
petually falls in this rainy climate. The effect is indeed 
similar to that of artificial irrigation; and wherever there 
is no declivity here^ the ground becomes moory, and peat 
accumulates. Iliis is the case in all the islands where 
the soil is of the same quality, but where there is no such 
declivity : and it serves to prove what advantages might 
be derived to peat soils from irrigation ; an operation, as 
I formerly remarked, totally unknown in the Highlands. 
The quantity of peat here, is so small, that it is consumed 
much faster than it is renewed. In no long time there- 
fore, Canna will be obliged to depend for its fuel, on an 
importation, either of peat or coal, and the value of the 
estate will diminish accordingly. 

Tlie columnar rocks of Canna are most remarkable on 
the southern side of the island ; where many different 
ranges may be seen, rising in terraces from the shore, 
even to the uppermost level. In some parts, the columns 
are quite regular; but in others they pass into the irre- 
gular rock. Many picturesque views are found towards 
the eaiitern end of the island, particularly from different 
points above the harbour : the variety and intricacy of the' 
cliffs, added to the varied outline of the harbour itself, the' 
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life produced by the sbipping, and tbe neble back groiind. 
formed by tbehigb mountaJDS of Rum, producing scenes 
of great beauty, and of a striking character. Oo a rock, 
which is here detached at a small distance from the shore, 
there are still to be seen the remains of the rudest dweU 
ling that I ever beheld, eren in this country. It consists but. 
of two walls, projecting in an angle from the rock, wbicb, 
very economically, forms the renoainder of the building. 
Tradition says that it is a castle, in which a jealous chief- 
tain confined bis wife: but, in those days, jealousy did 
did not probably operate in c^o quiet and temporizing a. 
manner. The celebrated Compass Hill of the tour books* 
is a point on which, the magnetic needle undergoes a dis- 
turbance* But sucb disturbances are neither peculiar to 
that point, nor even to this island. Deviations of the 
needle produced by the influence of rocks or land, are 
very frequent tlir^oughout all the basaltic islands of this 
coast: and, in many places, the iofliience is such and so 
extensive, as to affect the, ordinary variation of the com- 
pass when at sea. . Sandy Island may almost be consi- 
dered as a part of Canna ; since they are separated by a 
beacb of sand only, which is uncovered at low water. 
The surface of the latter island is little elev-ated, and it 
is in 110 way interesting, except on the south-east, side;^ 
where there are some remarkable rocks, called Craig na 

feoulan. 

On the west coast of Canna, there is a rock, which^ ^t 
low water, looks very much like a bat, rather on a gigan- 
tic scale, it is true, since it is fifty or sixty feet high. At 
high water^ the platform is covered by the sea, and is 
receiving constant additions of breadth, by the wasting 
of the upper exposed part. It is easy to forsee that, at 
some future day, this tower will become a narrow pinna- 
cle, and that, ultimately, it will disappear altogether; 
leaving nothing but this half-tide rock to mark its forn^er 
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:^dce. Tbifl feature is very common, all through these 
islands; as in Ram, in Sky, and in many other places. 
Nor is it confined to one paHicuIar kind of rock. If it is 
•seen in trap, in Rum and here, in Sky it is found in lime- 
stone and sandstone^ and, in other places, in slate and 
granite. It is probable that many of the present half^ide 
and sunk rocks, are the remains of loftier ones, or of por- 
tions once above water, which have thus mouldered away. 
This appearance is evidently owing to the protection which 
the sea, wetting them twice every day, affords against 
the dei^uctive power of frost, which is the great cause 
of the mouldering and fall of rocks* 

Such is the nature of a fact as familiar as it has bi^en 
unnoticed. It is not a mere matter of curiosity, as the 
oonsequehces that flow from it are most important; aU 
t&dugh Engineers have entirely overlooked them, as they 
have the ftct itself. It is hence plain,' that, in marine 
atchitectttte, a submarine foundation is preferable td a 
-dry One, because it is less destructible; and there are 
cases in practice, where such a wasting of the founda- 
tion before the building, does actually occur. There is 
a remarkable instance of this at Conway castle, on one of 
the sea flanks; where there is a tower, now suspended 
in the air, in consequence of the failure of the slaty foun- 
dation; offering a fine example of tenacious masonry, 
and making us almost imagine that the works of art are 
teore duraUe than those of nature. Had that foundation 
been underwater, this accident would not have hap- 
pened ^ as it is,' we may expect hereafter to see the fur- 
ther ruin of this magnificent building, from the same 
cause. Thus also it follows, that the Edystone, and its 
copy, the Bell-rock light-house, are safer, from tfa^ very 
effiboinstance which was the cause of additional labour, 
aiitf which many persons have idly supposed a misfor- 
tone and a source of fear. Should those works them- 

VOL. IV. D . 
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iBftlves last as Cpoway has done, there is iio danger that 
they will suffer from the treachery of their foundations* 
The ocean is their protector instead of their enemy. It 
is the sabmarine foundation which is the foundation ^^ on 
a rock/' But to turn to other matters : from Engineering 
to Physic. Such is the fate of our " farrago libelli/' 

The ladies and gentlemen who delight in draughts., 
and pine without the daily pills, ask how thofse remote 
islanders manage when they are sick, and bow they con- 
triFe to live without medicine. How do others contrive 
to live DO longer with it ; and with all its appliances and 
aids to boot. This is the consequence of having a theory : 
there are better roads to ^' health and longevity," Dryden 
will tell you, than that of ^' feeing the Doctor for a nau- 
seous draught.^' Physic or no physic, Death knocks 
alike at tb6 door of all ; at the wicker gate of the High- 
lander's cottage, as at the. proud portals of the Nobles of 
the land* If he throttles the fisherman with a billow or 
a breaker, he chokes the wealthy citizen who is regal- 
ing on his labours in Fishmonger's Hall, with turtle and 
custard. Arithmetically speaking, at least, it appears a 
matter of some indifference whether we take physic or 
not, whether we reside in Canna, or ^ among the homi- 
cides of Warwick-lane i^ the averages will not differ by 
a hair's breadth. 

As to Dryden, a word with him. You poet folk are 
very apt to talk nonsense when you travel out of your 
own line ; and to make the people believe it is 8en;se too. 
^* God never made his work for man to mend,'^ says 
Dryden. This is very fine, very fine indeed. TertuUian 
says that shaviug is an impious atteo^pt to improve the 
works of the Creator. This is finer- stil.L I sqpposje 
Dryden never heard of a steel collai*, nor of a short leg* 
nor of Miss Beffin, nor of bark, ague, calomel, plagv^, 
tooth-aehe, nor Tristram Shandy. And Cowper too;. 
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but WO may allow bim to talk. As to tbe gentleman 
wbo IS to " bunt in fields for health unbought,'' half 
a dozen hunters and a pack of hounds, cost nothing 
of course; and the fox-hunter never breaks his leg, 
" for nian to mend." Every disorder is to be prevented 
by exercise : and that is the reason why half the people 
df Canna were sick, why painters and commentators 
live to a hundred, and why a ploughman, a soldier, or a 
safTor, is an old man at forty. Every disorder is to be 
prevented by temperance ; all diseases are produced by 
gluttony. If man was not a glutton, he would live to be 
nine hundred ; or at least, as Bleskenius says the Irish 
did in his day, to two hundred and fifty. This temper- 
ance is the reason why the Highlanders have no diseafses ; 
no fevers, inflammations, and so forth ; as every body 
knows. The'Court of Death is a fine assembly : but I wish 
Mr. Gay had told us how Plague, Yellow Fever, Dysen- 
tery, Typhus, Ague, Rheumatism, Pleurisy, Consump- 
tion, and the whole of Pandora's black train, are pro- 
duced by intemperance. And thus people are frightened 
from their bread and butterl It is only another form and 
mode of the ascetic reasoning which crossed us once 
before* Never write nonsense verses about temperance 
and' exercise, my dear Scott. Go on producing ro- 
mances, eat your beef, drink your wine, and be thankful 
to Him that gave them. If the people here have diseases 
enough, so they have doctors enough ; particularly as 
the better part of physic now a days, is to amuse otiose 
people, and to fugitate disorders which fiy just as fast 
before the hand of Nature hersel f. To a wise man indeed, 
the better part of physic is discretion ; a discretion 
which takes as little as possible. This is the Napoleon 
practice, ll^at Great Man would never have made his 
fortune by physic, it is true ; but that is another matter. 
We might indeed enquire, " Quot Themison segros au- 
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tumno Occident uno ;" but that was in another depart-^ 
ment of his practice. He would have made a great Phy- 
sician. What would he not have made, as well as Am- 
bassador to the court of Pekin. I told you before, that 
it only depended on Alexander the Great faims^lf^ to. 
have rivalled his namesake of Brass pans. 

Physic is a luxury, however^ to the muhitudp ; and 
one which, like Tea, has gradually crept down, in Eng* 
land, from the palace to the cottage, until not an old 
woman's megrim, or the cut finger of a journeyman car- 
penter, can be cured without the aid of the village apofthe- 
thecary. When it comes to be a contest between Jalap 
and Death, I suspect the chances are not much worse for 
the Highlanders, than for the inhabitants of Warwick- 
lane. But it is not for me to enumerate here, whidi of 
all a Highlander's disorders Nature will cure, and which 
the Doctor cannot. Those who delight in physicky talk, 
and that is every body, may seek it elsewhere. There 
was a time when the Lowlanders would not use a win-' 
nowing machine ; lest they should fly in the face of Him, 
who, in his own good time, would cause his breeze to 
blow on the Shieling hill ; quite forgetful of the very in- 
strument from which the Prophet himself has derived so 
fearful an in^age of judgment. The Highlanders wej^e 
never, I believe, thus infected with the disease of fanati- 
cal misinterpretation; They received vaccination eagerly. 
Clergymen and old women operate: which is right; 
since better cannot be. Yet it would have been as well 
if the Lady Bountifuls, whether in breeches or petticoats^ 
had intermeddled with this matter somewhat less, else- 
where. But it is a peculiar merit of the Medical art, 
that it can be understood and practised by intuition. It 
is full time that the College of Edinburgh should be 
p^lled down, as a superfluity. 

But why should the Highlanders die, more than, the 
Lowlanders. ' Can a consumption be cured better at Sid- 
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mouth than in Sky ; or a dropsy, or an asthma. Will 
not.a catarrh vaniish in its own time: and who cares 
whether it does or not. The. measles, and the rest, do 
their business in their own way, every where; sore 
throats are cured by the foot of an old stocking, the 
sciatica holds for life in all climates, the Howdie brings 
children as efTectually into the world as the He She, 
and the Highlanders, enviable dogs, know nothing of 
the Ague* Some one or other can bleed, in every com- i 
munity ; and as this, operation is here regulated and set- 
tled, while, in the scientific practice, the fashion of bleed- 
ing and of not bleeding revolves every ten years, or 
oftener, it comes precisely to the same thing, in the long 
run* A Highland tibia, if it breaks, from some mis- 
chance, is spliced by a smith or a carpenter, as effectu- 
ally as by a surgeon, and generally much better; and if 
a scull chances to be fractured, the owner has the satisfac- 
tion of dying or recovering, as it may happen, without 
being trepanned into an operation by some raw appren- 
tice, who wants to try his band in boring a round hqle, 
that he may obtain a sight of the Dura Mater. 

In good earnest, I have looked somewhat hardly into 
the Highland practice of physic, and it is neither very 
deficient, nor very inefficacious, nor very unreasonable. 
Many farmers, most of the Lairds, or their wives, to- « 
gether with the schoolmasters and clergymen, possess 
useful knowledge; and, what is not less valuable, active 
humanity. Moreover, there are very few places in which 
a Surgeon is not accessible, at least within a day or two ; 
and I need only say, that a Scottish surgeon is generally 
as well educated and well informed on all points of his 
professional duties, as Roderic Random himself. The 
Highlanders, like many other people, once believed in 
various supernatural causeis of disease : in witchcraft, elf- 
shots^ and so forth. Those have disappeared. Pennant 
has mentioned the Fillan, a worm falling from the clouds 
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to pi^duce disorders* It is nearly forgotten. Linneeas 
was silly enough to believe in the Furia infernalis ; a 
Lapland goblin, worthy of just the same credence. It is 
the same superstition, from the common parent North : 
though neither he nor Pennant knew it. 

There are very few of the ancient superstitious reme- 
dies remaining, and stjil fewer of the diseases to which 
superstitious or imaginary causes are assigned. The 
herbs, once supposed to be endued with supernatural vir- 
tues and signatures, seem now to have sank to their 
true level of natural remedies; and they are adminis- 
tered, as far as I have seen, without the ancient forms 
that partook of incantation. If a raw egg is still good 
for bile, because both are yellow, England may share 
the folly and the philosophy with them. That such belief 
and such practices were once common, is, however, well 
known ; and it is far from impossible that they may eiCist 
still. The Highlanders derive them from the ancient 
stock of superstitious observances which has pervaded 
all the world alike ;' though they are apt to imagine that 
they were peculiar to themselves. The Roan tree, the 
Holly, the Juniper, and the rest, belong to the ancient 
Botanomanteia. Even the Misletoe is not solely Druidical. 
It is but part of an ancient whole; and Virgil is much 
more likely to have borrowed his Golden Branch from 
Medea, than from Abaris. The Druid antiquaries never 
look half deep enough. If Paracelsus orders that his 
plants should be gathered with certain ceremonies, and 
under favourable planetary conjunctions, it is because 
his far-distant predecessors in magic and quackery did 
the same. It is even a relic of the same astrology^ that 
seeds are to be sown, and bacon salted, in a certain 
state of the moon; and that the Partridge of Stationers^ 
Hall still assumes the office of Abercrombie and Mawe. 
If JVIedea was the first physician of whom we know, who 
made a " ptisane restoratif " on this principle, yet when 
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sbe mounts her magic car to traverse Qssa, Pelion, Olym*- 
pusy^and PinduSy in search of" small herbs" and precious 
stones, it is because Greece has borrowed from Tartary or 
Hindostan* There is nothing new, even in quackery. 

The precious stones of Medea will also explain the 
virtues of the Crystal Ball, if not of the Elf-shot; a su- 
perstition which^ however, I believe to be equally out of 
date. Those gems are nevertheless still preserved in 
many families ; but, I believe, only as antiques and heir 
looms. I cannot at least find that their touch, or the 
water in which they have been dipped, is any longer in 
repute, either for men or cattle. I find it so said in books, 
it is true ; but I fear that the books afe, in' this case, as 
usnial, copymg from each other, and giving us the history 
of past times as now present. Tbis superstition, under 
many forms, has been as general as it is ancient. Crystal- - 
lomancy is but a modification of it. The virtues of the 
Beryl are known to all readers in the occult sciences. 
Paracelsus is here among the learned : and Boyle, Tike an 
old woman, believed in their powers. The Carbuncle of 
the East, which lights the midnight cavern, is of the 
same parentage. The whole science of Gems and Pe- 
riapts seems peculiarly Oriental. H'ence the endless 
sculptured stones, rings, seals^ amulets, and talismans. 
Hence the great seal of Solomon, which imprisons the 
Genii : hence the beads of Paternoster aiid Ave Maria. ' 
Hence Urim and Tbummim : as well as the ^wXaxrjjpia of 
the Jews, the Amulets of the Turks, and the Gris Gris 
of the Negroes. That numerous superstitions connected 
with crystal and precious stones, were prevalent in 
Greece and Rome, is equally known to every scholar. 
Pliny is full of this, and he borrows from the East. The 
Roman Athletee wore amulets. This fashion went down 
to the Gothic warriors, in their bracelets and neck rings. 
In the army whjch was beaten by the Duke of Guise, 
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uiid«r Henry the third, all the soldiers bad amulets. I|v 
is Dot loDgy since crystal balls were found in some tombs 
at Rpme ; but I know not tbat any description of their 
purposes, in this case, has descended to us* I may have 
overlooked it, however, among the mass of trash, where 
we are so often tempted to. read and skip, and skip and . 
read. Hence also it was, that precious stones became 
ingredients in medicine* Even yet, they are found in die ^ 
shops of the Italian apothecaries. The modern Druids 
fancy that the crystal balls of the Highlands have' 
been borrowed from their progenitors ; from the amulet,, 
or eggf the Glain Naydir, That is possible, but not ne- 
cessary. The Druids themselves borrowed; and as the 
superstition was Scandinavian also, it may as well have 
descended by the one road as the other. As to the 
Druid beads, as they are called, such as I have seen, ap- 
peared sometimes to be of Venetian manufacture : but 
they may have been Egyptian, as the art of making glass 
beads was carried by those people to great perfection: 
for what I care, they may be Phenieian, 

^ Our coral and bells, and our anodyne necklace, wbat-^ 
ever the good ladies may think, are but charms of the 
same school* A thread of virtue was worn for the same 
purpose, by the little puling Athenians. It was a property 
of coral to turn pale when the wearer's life was threat-* 
ened* Hence one reason for the choice of this material. 
The li^tin Christians used those Prsefiscini for their chil- 
dren^ Chrysostom abuses them for it, in his Homilies : 
apid so does Jerom* They were condemned by Constan-* 
tine, and by the Councils of Tours and Laodicea ; as they 
also are in the Capitularies of Charlemagne. Mamma 
does not know that she is breaking the Canon Law, with 
her coral and bells. The Athenian midwives hung a 
charm about the neck of Pericles when he was dying of 
t)ie Plague. And he, graceless philosopher as her was,' 
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iMgbed at them. Plato sajs tbey were all qaaeke; whidiy 
censideriog'bifiowD metaphysics, is somewhat strong. 

So much for the anodyne necklace. Bot physic is 
founded in quackery. Ask Moliere; and that is the 
reason why quacks are the only trae physicians, liiid 
quackery the only physic. That is the reason why Dr. 
Young's friends can get no practice. If yon arie not sa- 
tisfied with Moiiere*s opinion, ask Pindar: not Pet^r. 
He says thi^ Chiron was a qnack. Hermes and Zoroaster 
have met no better fate ; but the father of all was Ammon, 
the great Physician of* Egypt. All the breed of the 
Asclepiades were quacks and impostors ; as even Greece 
allows. The Senate took it into Its head to interfere, at 
Borne, and to forbid theili : yet Aey were not effectually 
banished till the tiaie of Cicero. The Senate was wrong ; 
who erer had confidence in systematic medicine ; unless 
itshonld chance to be my fnend John M'Kinnon. The 
noble Art was founded in magic^ mysticism, and super-^ 
stition ; and by these alone it can ever flourish. The re- 
verence which my firtendsat Canna had for the pills, was 
all deriFed from the globular form and the gallipot. 
There is no philosophy in physic. The man was never 
yet found who could be prevailed to believe in it from 
reason^ or to Usten to reasomng respecting it The Phy- 
sician who reasons, may take to John M^Kinnott's trade 
whenever he chooses. ** Populns vnit decipi ; Decipi- 
atur/' Hie same mysterious influence that once worked 
wonders in the shape of crjrstal balls, and of herbs ga- 
thered under a trine aspect in the seventh house, now 
worksby means of dog Latin, dullness, and long-tailed 
draugbts. The form only is changed. It once operated 
by weight of cane and protuberance of wig. He was a 
feol who surrendered the wig. Van Butchell understood 
his trade better. Everyone knows what aloes or pep- 
penaint is: hat invest them with the mystic red stamp, 
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and tli^ iBunediatalgff gun in ▼irtae. and Faloe^ a tlmi- 
sand fold, Iq the shape of Juniper's esaeiice and And«'« 
sen's pills. Strip off the wig,. and the stamp,. and the 
o^ebetsof the prescription,— but lift the veil, and all is 
OiFer. . Disclosure is death. 

I had occasion. to make some remarks formerlj oh the 
mineral-waterHlrinkings of the Highlanders. I know 
notthat they: new resort to St.Fillan's or to St. Maree's 
welly for;the cinre of Lunacy. But that was a fashion in 
Cornwall also, ted in England generally. I suspecl^ 
that theh* ordinary love of water is sofllewhat connected 
wjth this superstitious regard for sfNrkigs and wells. The. 
water of a mighty river is. herej even poetically distin- 
guished, from that, of which the meaner and less cm^ 
manding sources are known. We might almost suppose 
that there wa»a rush-crowned and dripping Deity who^ 
was thought to pour it out of his urn. The lifb of the 
base. and. the pusillanimous,, was maintained by the stag- 
nant waters, of the reedy pool. It belonged but to the 
heroic, and warlike soul, to drink from the Father of 
sj^eams or the bright fountam^ In Isia, as well as in St. 
Kilda, every where, in i^hort, there is some chosen and. 
worshiped founlnia which remedies all diseases, pre- 
sent and projspective ; to which they resort to drink, even 
after their dinners, though surrounded with water in all> 
its fwms, ai^uud^ above,- and below. They would stili 
say with Horace V dignaberis lieBdo;" had not goats been 
suppLai|ted by sheep,, and sacrifiises by John Knox and 
bis predecessors, 

AH Uiis is indeed rigidly classical; nor is it often^^ 
that/ihe parentage 4nd descent are so easily traced. To 
the worship of fountains, by the Greeks and Romans, I- 
hadtoecasion to^allude.. formerly, when on a similar, sub- 
ject. The Fontinalia of ancient Rome are among the 
\mk knosvn of those. The flowers which were then^ 
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lilKpwn lata tjk weik^ ai^i^ 4he i^Iwds ^k mhic\fih$f 
were cro^iied, haye al«B06t d^scende^ tp our own day. 
The 'history of the celebrated w^U near Padu|B|» in tkt 
timesrof the Emperorship well known. .Ti|berias threw- 
dice into it, to try his destif^y.; SaetoninsiSiiya thiit they 
were *^ sftill there : " >aiid C|49)dian roiMrks ^ Tanc om* 
nem lic^iiidi vaileoi mirab^ioi fandji Tune veteres hasta^ 
regia dona, 1nia^lt•" Theodoric, as Caasiodorus. sajs^ 
walled Jt round) on accoupt of its great reputations 
Tbe coins which were then offered to the presiding Deity, 
are the half-pence stilj qsed in €or|iwall, Walea^ aad 
tbe Highlands, for anal^^us purposes.^ In Sky, offerings 
were formerly left, of bread, spad flow^^ and similw 
things, on the stone fit the Fairies' Well of Loch Sbianl. 
Pins are still offered, even in England, Hetfce, also, 
omens or predictions are obtained, by tbe mode in whidi 
the air bubbles rise. This was tbe Pegomancy of the 
Greeks; who also solicited the answer of the Nynipbs 
of the. Spring, by offerings of bread, stones, or coins, or by 
dipping in a mjrrgr, and construing the figuf es which the 
water had left on iU Those usag^es hsive deiscended to 
Turkey. They were adopted by the. Saxons, whether 
from a Classic source, is doubtful : more probably from 
the Oriental parent of both. They are noticed by Ihre 
and Lindenbrog. In Britain, during the planting and 
progress of Christianity, they were held so improperly- 
superstitious, that they were forbidden by a Canon in the 
time of Edgar. They are similarly proscribed by a Cai^on 
of Anselm. Thus we trace the similar usages and opinions 
of the Highlanders. 

But, of one singular medical superstitipn here, I have 
myself met an instance. Riding soberly along on my 
white, poney, I observed a damsel running, like a grey* 
hound, across spme fields, and leiipiug all the enclosures- 
in her way* to cutoff my passage* A!t Ijsngthshe wriF.ed» 
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Kke Camilla, all bfaathleas. '' Ecb, Sir *' said sbe, *' our 
lassie is a deeinf^p, and I was jist seeking for ye." Did 
I indeed, ** carry fate and pbysic in my eye." " What 
rbubarb, senna, or what purgative drug," could bave so 
contaminated my aspect, tfaat I sbould be mistaken for 
a physicking, gossiping apotbecary, and on a fine summer 
evening, and in tbe Highlands. I protested against tbe 
libel. ^*But ye bae gotten a whke beast tbere." Of 
eourse, I concluded tbat tbe real Doctor bad a wbite 
beast too, and tbat be must be behind me ; so I very 
inbumanely, as it afterwards proved, rode off to make way 
for tbe genuine iSscubpius. It was long afterwards 
that 1 discovered tbe medical virtues necessarily inherent 
in every man who rode on a wbite bwse. 
> This is ancient enough, and has, of course, reached 
tbe Highlands along tbe usual downhill highway of na^ 
tional descent. White was the hue of virtue, as well as 
of purity ; and thus white animals have received other 
honours than those of having their brains knocked out, 
and their livers ransacked for prophesies, by the butcher 
priests of 'Jupiter and Juno. Tbe white eagle was the 
emblem of gt>od government, wbite oxen of Industry ; 
and a while hon^e was a horse of honour and distiiictioa 
in war. If Richard lost his head and his crown on White 
Surrey, so did St. Vitus charge his foes upon his white 
Bucephalus ; and thus does St. George assail the dragon ; 
at least on our crown pieces, if not in Cappadocia. Ti- 
rante rode a white horse ; and, unquestionably, Rosinante 
had once been of the same colour. Saxo Grammaticug 
tells us that the Bohemians derived all their omens from 
a white horse, which was sacred, and kept for that pur- 
pose by the priests; and every body knows that the 
Persians chose their king by the same token. . I have no 
doubt that it was the Wbite Horse which finally recon- 
ciled the Highlanders to Hanover; but lest you should 
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tbink that my horse has run away wkh me, I iriH api^ 
you the other page of illttstrationis. 

I have been often sore bested by this character; 
whether acquired by the white horse or not : destined to 
witness what I could not remedy^ to wish for medtciDes 
that I did not possess, and to write prescriptions for what 
could not be obtained. Yet nine tenths of the applicanta 
have been wcmien ; and all of them labouring undw the 
disorders supposed especially appropriated to luxury and 
idleness, the produce of imagination and hypoefaondriasm* 
I know of no people more subject tp melancholy and 
fear, to all the disorders of the medicinally depraved 
imagination, than the Highland wives* ^ Timere muscas 
prsetervolantes," to be haunted wiA the ^'Livor secondis 
anxius," is peculiarly the disease of this country ; and 
no one knows better than Girseal how to entertain that 
parasite, of which it is said, that he whofeeds it shall never 
want a guest. Heaven knovrs, they have little of either 
luxury or idleness ; yet the ailments of a Highland wife 
would astound the most fashionable physician, daily om- 
versant with the disorders of Grosvenor Square, with the 
miseries that send our idlers to Balb and Buxton, to Rams* 
gate and Cheltenham* I must leave this to Bhysieians 
to explain.; as they understand every thing. If the cfaa« 
racter of a Physician is the best to travel by in Abysstisia, 
so it is in the Highlands. Tike your degree, fill your 
pocket with bread pills,' and you will be pestered and 
ador^ wherever you go. Diseases too, will rise op^ 
ready armed at all points, like Cadmus's men, the itio* 
ment you appear. You may silence nine tenths of tbem^ 
at least, '^Pulveris 'exigui jactu;'' and from, the res t^ 
your natural progress will compel you to fiy. 

If you wish to know^what has led to this .^cuhipjatt 
diaeussion, there had heed a fever in this island^ imported 
from Sky, and I was desired to visit a patient. He had 
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taken no medicities : cotUKHqineiitly, was likely to recover. 
At least, he was not to die of the Doctor; and there was. 
nobody at hand to do any harm. The Napoleon practice of 
thi^-Isiandsis certainly very sui^cessfttl ;*<* If kitchen cor- 
dials wiir not retnedie, Certes his time is come,- needs 
mougbt he die." When this was settled^ a bare^legged girl 
was observed sconring down the green slope of the hill, 
with all possible speed. I was summoned to see a ^* lassie 
with a lane eye." I remember to hav^ once cored a pair 
of lame eyes, by means of a pair of spectacles. Bat the 
lameness of my present patient's eye was beyond Galileo's 
aid ;. it had. been poked out by a bnll, fire years before/ 
and the Chevalier Taylor himself, could have done no- 
thing more than substitute a glass one, which would 
doubtless have answered every necessary purpose. If the 
people made much use of their eyes, they would find 
them to be lame much oflener. The Bible Society will 
inereasethe manufacture of spectacles ; and thus matters 
are concatenated in this world. 

My Aidi-de-camp on this occasion, was John M^Kin- 
noii, an intelligent young man, who, to the trades of 
farmings fishing, and shoendaking, had thus superadded - 
physic But, unlike his fraternity, his practice was all 
from love and charity; nor did I find that he was less 
auocesaftti than^his reputed betters, or that his system in 
fevers did not succeed iusf well as- the inord ^pefose sicj^es 
and long- bills of the regujar ^seulapians. The present 
of a new lancet, in place of the Tusty tool' he had been 
working with, made bimr aiH happy Bti the Armenian Doc- 
tor, of whom SirRbbert Port^tkas^teld us. . I proposed - 
to Mr. M^Kinnon to extend his practice, and lo set up 
as an apothecary in Canna ; but he rabdeslly feared that 
he had not abilitiee enough. I tried to prove to hiin that 
he had too much ability. And then I showed him the 
analogy between Cookery and Pfaysie, as thus, and how 
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easily it was acquired; That wfaenr jMra bad caught your 
disease, as you bad '^ caught your chub," the first point 
was, to discover the name of it, as there could be no phy- 
sic without a name for your disease. Thus, being the 
laver complaint, or the Nerves, or the Hay feverryou bad 
only to turn to Dr. Buchan or the London Prat^tiee of 
Physic, and having there found out the method* of dress- 
ing it, you seasoned your dish with a little jalap, magne- 
sia» rhubarb, ipecacuanha, castor, camphor, mercury, 
opium, bark, arsenic, henbane, contrayerva, a few small 
herbs,. and a clove or two, putting it all. to stew in a bed, 
with a' little water grtiel,. and^ like the cook, trusting lo 
time for the event. I convinced him further; that be had 
just the same advantages as all his brethren; because, 
*^ Dios es el que sana, e il medico lleva la plata/' Which 
also was the chief part of the practice. I also assured 
him that he needed, hot to care for Paracelsus, who says 
that the Devil '^ suscitat tmperitos medicos '^ on purpose 
io bring physic into disgrace. It. never could' be dis- 
graced ; because learning was unnecessary in the divine 
art of hei^ling* . As Jie was a shoemaker, he knew, in- 
deed, that if the skin was ill tanned, the shoes would be 
bad, the purchaser would, abuse Crispin, and he would 
fidl back on the Tanner* But in the case of the Apothe^^ 
cary, his productions were inscrutable,* aiik& in their en- 
trances and exits; the gallipots, concealing the on^ and*-^ 
while the coffin todk care, of all the oltimale effects^ and 
the.earth covered th(nn for ever. And thus Mr. AfeKiMQitf 
received virtue and authority, ^^ medicandi, pnrgandf, 
seignandiyper^andi^taiUandi, coupandi,.et occideiidi,iim-' 
puniS per totauk Cannam/' 

Why not, as.wdl as through .an Aberdeen degvee; 
There were three changes in favovr of him;. To be sure* 
the world is of another opinion ; 'SO that the tbi»e-ehances 
of shoemaking, farming, and fishing, that John M^Kinnon 
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-was a clerer fellow^ w«fe all so much against bioi la the 
public opinion. Mr. Locke indeed, and such people as 
he, who are of opinion that the more you put into the 
bi*ains the more they will hold, maintain also, that the 
more they do hold, the greater is the certainty of their 
capacity. Bat Dr. Yonng, on the other hand, says, that 
the public has made up its mind, that the abilities of all 
men are the same ; and their acquirements too, of course r 
a fact, unquestionably, that has been admitted from aH 
antiquity, and which is the reason why Dr. Eady is equal 
to Hippocrates, Mr. Hay don to Raphael, Elkanah. Settle 
to Homer, and Mr. Macmanus to Solon ; why the Horse 
Guards rival St. Pieters, and the statue of Mrs. Nightin- 
gale the Niobe. As soon as Dr. Hervey bad discovered 
the circulation of the blood, he lost all his practice. It 
was a complete proof that he had no abilities for physic. 
Silly people, indeed, such as' Mr. Locke, Leonardo da 
Vinci,. Dr. Hartley, Sir Christopher Wren, Michael An- 
geio,and Dr. Young, may imagine th^t as a correct juilg'^ 
ment, a powerful reasoning faculty, an acute discernment, 
and a body of general knowledge, added to industry^. 
may make a man competent to the acquisition of any anil 
every science^ so the display of those on points on which 
the public can judge, should be an earnest of the posses- 
sion of that science which is especially professed, but of 
which they have not the lueans of judging. There <»uhl 
not be a greater mistake. * The surest proof of a man's 
acquirements, judgment, and disc^nm^nt, in the divine 
art of healing, is to be wanting in acquirements, judg- 
ment, and discernment, in all other things. And o1>- 
viously ; because it is for the same reason that the man 
who has been balanchig a straw on his nose all his lifl^, is 
perfectly acquainted with the length of his own nose, and 
can see--^precisely to the end of his straw. Miich good 
mayitdothem. ' 
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Fame, had bedn working* hard during, my absence. 
When I returned to the ship, it was surrounded by a 
triple row of boats»and the deck was coyered with people. 
U looked as if the natives of New Zealand had taken 
possession of some unfortunate whaler or missionary Tes- 
sa!. Clambering on board with difficulty, I was assailed 
by half the diseases in Dr. Cullen's Synopsis. Not 
without, feesy however; honest souls. A little more of 
this Highland honour would do no harm in London. Oue 
had a cock under his arm ; a very classical fee ; another* 
% pair of ducks; a, third, potatoes; and those who bad 
i^pthing to offer, more modestly drew back into the rear. 
To return the fees was easy; to see what was visible was 
qot difficult;, but to translate Gaelic disorders that lay 
perdue, within the carcase, into plain English, required 
the joint forces of all the interpreters on board. Half the 
day was thus occupied; to the utter exhaustion of our 
whole stock of remedies ; und* for those who came last, 
bread and peppermint were compounded by the gunner's 
mate, on the model of the bullets.which he had in charge. 
Saga Eira herself, the great Goddess of Scandinavian 
Physic, could have done no, more, I hope I did as much 
gofMlandas littl^harm.as is done daily by the faculty; 
^and if I did nothing else, those who had come with long 
faces, retired \vi^h brighter looks ; as each in saccession 
drew his boat off from the aide, and paddled away to the 
shore. 

The Fevers, once so common and fatal in the High- 
lands, have becpme rare since famine has become less 
frequent. This is one of the consequences of the recent 
improvements, which, like many more, has been over- 
looked by the anti-reformists. Why they are not more 
fatal, why they are not perpetual, in the close, unven- 
tilated^ unwashed, eternal cribs and boxes, and blankets, 
of a Highland cottage, those may well wonder who know 

Tto. IV. B 
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wbat a fever is, and wbat constitutes a Highland ceitage. 
Tfaiiinks to the very cottage for this ; ft woald be a sturdy 
eontagion indeed, that could stand the eternal smoke- 
and fire that penetrates every cranny, and will scarcely 
suffer . the inhabitants to exist, much less the fever* It 
is a perpetual suffumigation, as potent as that of a ma- 
gician. • The secret is all in the Lumm ; it is best where> 
there is not even a luram^ and when the smoke is obliged 
to eontend with every <arevice and hole, to worm it^lf 
between efvery two straws, before it can reach te mix 
wkh the free element ; destined by the great Alchemy of 
Nature, to return a^in into the form of future peaib^* 
Improvement, luxury, whatever.it is to be called^ isnow^ 
building chimneys ; smoke finds a short road td the cloudiEty 
and the fever has taken joint possession with the in- 
habitants; never again to be exterminated tiH cribs itfe^ 
burnt, Highlanders taught to^'wasb themselves and thek' 
blankets, and windows made> to open. It is a good things 
tomakeifuproyements; butitisgoodalso, to know how' 
to begin at the right end. 

The chimney is a premature improvement in the Higii- 
land cottage. It was well meant, doubtless; it was- 
mt^ant at least to look well in the eyes of the Landlord* 
and' his Steward; but a little philosophy would have 
retarded it far another half century, till the houses had 
leasnt.to have more room, and the Highlanders a greater 
love of cleanliness and order. It is a grave truths that' 
wherever it has been introdacedi if onoe the fever gets 
ia^ it becomes a hard task te< eradicate it Old Hairisoti 
was of. the same opinion some time ago, though the fever 
did not happen to enter iBtohis ealculations. <^ Now 
have we many chimneys, and yet our tenderlings coin* 
plain ta£ rheums, catarrhs; and poses. Then had we none- 
but reredosses, and our heads did never ake. For a& the 
smoke in those days was supposed. to be agutiieient bard*'; 
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^niilg for the li(nber$ of tbe house, so it was reported a 
far better Biediciiie to keep the good man and his family 
fpom the qaaeke- or pose." You may read Piers Phsw^ 
ipaur if you are in want of further authorities on this 
subject. But a truce with all this medicine. Take ai 
litde of it as you like; and the less you take of the 
reality, th/e better for your health. 

During two days it blew so hard, that the sea whisked 
round us mast high, in one whirl of while foam, so that 
no one knew what was rain, or sea, or wind ; we seemed 
at anchor in the clouds themsdves. At last, we concluded 
that it had blown out for the present; but who shall say 
when it shall not blow here, or what notice it will gi^e. 
1^ Francis Moore, indeed, had prognosticated a gale ; just 
as, in the same page, he had desired the Grand Turk to 
*^ look to it, as he had given him fair warning." I and 
tbe Grand Turk agreed to df'spise his prognostic, and the 
boat was hauled up. We ran round the north end of 
Sanda ** in n^^time." There was a formidable swell from 
the west, but the strait was under the lee of the land for 
aspfice^ I wished to see the Craig nafeoulan in their 
{luoetical. dff^ss; aiid, in all this kind of scenery, the dan- 
glers ooni^titute half the ? alue. They were nothing from 
the diore, safely enirenehed iinder a fauld dyke. Blaek> 
Q^W> as night, they rose defying the enormous surges 
wl^ieb» at erery inslant, broke on them, whitening theses 
fyr roun4 with the hissing foam, which, as it swept back- 
ward, was gradually swallowed up in the green ware. 
Blacker than the rocks themselves, n^as the dense curtain 
p( cloifda ihpt Time wildly, like a mountain ridge, in the 
soiith.; growing sl^Hv^4y upwards till it overtopped the 
high.hills of Ruin, and contrasting with the long line f 
breiikers which whitened along that dark and frightful 
sh^re* M(^ a boat was to be seen; even the gulls had 
left the sea: and, the puffins, ranged high on the rocky 
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shelves, were eyeing, with fear and doabt, the coming 
storm. Still the clouds grew up, a solid and pitchy mass; 
the gale began to freshen ; and as the driving mists thai 
sailed in, curling grey beneath the black canopy above, 
began to entangle the towering cliffs, all became sky and 
water, except where the breaking of the waves still 
showed an occasional glimpse of the dark masses against 
ivhich they were impelled with the noise '^of thunder. 
*^ Its going to be an awsome day," said the guiiher; and 
we were on a lee shore close to the breakers. It became 
alike difficult aiid dangeroos to put the boat about before 
the sea* Keeping my eye fixed on every coming wave, 
to watch for an interval, in an instant, there arose in the 
distant horizon, the gigantic form of a man, white as the 
foam around, its feet repulsing the sea, and the arms 
iextendcfd upwards, with an expression of ferocious 
energy, to the black solid cloud on which it was pictured 
with all the distinctness of life. It sank in iEin instant as 
it arose, and there remained but the diill misty line that 
divided the ocean and the sky. I had seen my Wraith. 
Doubtless, you think that my nervous system must have 
been grievously deranged at these repeated prbspects of 
searching the deep bottom of the tiood ; there to repose, 
among the finny droves. But use makes all things per- 
fect; and he who has long braved the ocean and the gietle, 
becomes, at length, a piece of the ^* ees et robnr" * of the 
■ship itself, and acquires a proverbial confidence in his 
.own buoyancy. 

: The Wraith was .a false prophet. Again attempting 
Rum, we landed at Scuir More; but at the imminent risk 
of losing our boat among the breakers and rocks of this 
most Impracticable shore. In half ati hour it blew a hur- 
ricane, and all hopes of re-embarking vaniished. With 
the assistance of the villagers of Guirdii, the boat was 
hauled up dry, and we made up our minds to remain a 
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w«ek; by no means an unlikely event. But we should 
not have been starved, while therfe was a Highlander who 
bad a potatoe. We were in at least as much danger of 
being devoured with kindness. One hoped ; that if I 
visited his neighbour, I should also come to him. <^ The 
house of one, was only two miles off; that of another, 
only five." ** I could surely pass one night at Papadill ; 
or one at Kilmorie;" <^ it was but a bittie over the hilL" 
But as it was impossible to go to all, it ended, as was 
natural, in taking up with the nearest Maclean who spoke 
the best English. If I am to be wrecked any where, I 
will choose Rom ; for the Rumites are not too rich. I have 
spoken of the antiquities of Highland hospitality before. 
As far as Classic authority avails, it should be Gothic, not 
Celtic. Tbey ought to be indebted for it to their Scan- 
dinavian aucdstry. But the unlucky Celts have nobody 
to speak for them. It may have belonged to all equally* 
But we are on sure ground at least, when we take Tacitus 
for authority; and what was <^ German," was probably 
Belgic, Saxon, and Scandinavian. Of that people he 
says, ^* Convictibus et hospitiis non alia gens effusius 
indulget. Quemcumque mortalium arcere tecto, nefas 
habetur; pro fortuna quisque epulis, excipit." It was 
the same with the Burgundians, according to Lindenbrog. 
Here is one of the Laws: " Quicumque hospiti venienti 
tectum aut focum negaverit, trium solidorum inlatione 
mulctetur." Among the Sclavi, says Hermolaus, " Si 
quis, quod rarissim^ fieri consueyit, peregrinum hospitio 
removisse convictus fuerat, illius cedes et facultates in- 
cendio consumere licitum erat." 

fie the cause what it may, in ten minutes the potatoe 
kettle was put on the fire, and my boat's crew was pro- 
vided with such fare as the house afforded. I was taken 
into th^ parlour, and regaled with tea ; for, as in England 
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of old^ this is ^ precious article, and giTOD as atreift at 
any time of the day. If the o^m^ <^ii^ was but a crazy 
wooden cbair, it was the bc^st that my Aleinous bad to offer. 
But the day wore on, the potatoes were eaten, t&ere wat 
nothing to do, and it conttnned to blow and rain, as if 
Rum itself would bave been blown about our eara. Tha 
neighbours had come to see tbe strangers ; and a coiisider- 
able ogling b^gan to take place among some of my band* 
S(>me lads and the damsels. There was an cltd fiddlfe 
banging up in a corner, rery crazy in tbe pegs and in tbe 
intestines, but still practicable. My host could scarcely 
ismp^,and the Cremona was hot even in scrapeaUe tKm. 
But at length, by dint of tbe boatswain's mate) a tittle 
philosophy, and a little oakfaam, the pegs were repaired 
and the strings eked out, as well as if Straduarius himself 
had bad the mianagement of the business. But ** though 
it decolours the cimiplexion of my greatness to acknow- 
ledge it/' pray imagine the Orpheus ; Corypheus to a 
party of Highland lads and lasiies, in Rum, in a storm. 
So it was, however; iand tbe ffiusician gained great 
credit and applause: never probably having been half so 
roucb esteiemed or admired in bis life, in any society, 
before or since. In good sooth, the Grand Signer is in 
the right, when he learns to make harnei^ or forge a 
blade ; for " we know what we arie, btit we know not 
what we shall be." Full little did I ftNresee, when solv^ 
ing some obscure fluxion in the theoly Of vibrating 
strings, that I should ever have fiddled to a ball in Rum. 
Yet this is ortbodolc : Apollo be tny witness. And in 
the lamented days of Chivalry, tbe Leach and the Min- 
strel were one* For does not the Lady in the tde of 
Ingefred and Gudrune, tread a tender remembrance ob 
the Leaches foot, because ber Ladyship bad conceived a 
gentle attachment towards tbe Fidler. Physic, fiddling. 
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poHtieal €CQi|omy» and geology : ^ In the space of one 
reir^lviiig moon, Was Chemist, fidler, slalesnan/' aod**^ 
I leare Hie rkyede lo yon. 

By 'Some means or other, we baro come to the subjeet 
of ^fpsic again ; and also, by some neans or otlier, iheive 
is B019etl1ingmeiFeto.be said, wbi<A, if it dugbt to faarve 
been said before, i^as not. That same memory is a 
^^fond deceiver;" why fend, die Poet must explmK 
JUs eomes of not keeping a common^place book; as 
S^ift boa^^ed^: $wift,-^who was forty yeans coaunon« 
pbici^g his polite 00nTersalion. I ought to ha^e quoted 
Scyoiuos of Chip, as aathoi^ty for the musical propen* 
ioty of the Celts, when be speaks of them as nsing music 
at their meetii^ on account of its pleasing efliacts. 

It is probable that those peeiple wiere really Celts, and 
from ihis yery circumstance ; as the Gothic early mtions 
appear- to have h^d no attachment to this art ; tboi^b, 
from the laiity ipsual to his age, on this subject, the coun« 
tries which this writer assigns to the Cehs, must then 
have coomined many other nations* 

We ^should have been glad to have known mfite of the 
nature of this music, and of that of their instruments. The 
remark 4unst go for what it is worth, in a research so ab-^ 
struse and conjectural; find,possibly it is worth very little* 
T^oae who place more faith in the Highland Abaris tham 
diygelf,fnay try if they can find any support in the remark 
of PJatareh, that the presents which he brought to Beios 
W^e aeeoapanied by various tantsical instruments, by 
^ hacps, baatbCQrs, and guitars," as is^Miie.Ir^Iii antiquary 
ebfsoses ^o translate the terms. 

I might also have said mOfe respecting the use c(f 
cukivated music in Scotland, at an early period, when 
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speaking of that snlject ; becaase I beliere, on reflec- 
tion, that it goes further in explaining the peculiar cast, 
and the refinement, of some of the ancient airs, than it 
then appeared to me. The Embassy of Edward the 
fourth, in 1474, was attended by William R6ger, who 
was detained by James, and made a Knight. Numerous 
musicians were brought up in his school ; and this, doubt- 
less, aided in giyitig that air of refinement to much of 
the national niusic, which might otherwise be supposed 
to have sprung up in more recent times. There is reason 
to believe that the Soots were much better musicians, 
in the genei-al sense and use of the word, at that day, 
than themselves now suppose; and it is not even im- 
probable that, considering their ilatural musical propen- 
sities, they became equal if not superior to the neigh- 
bour whence they borrowed. Unluckily, little or nothing 
remains in the shape of absolute proof. We must be 
content with the casual remarks of contemporary writers. 
When Holland, in his Houlat, mentions twenty-five 
instruments as in use, it seems to argue something more 
than the cultivation of music merely national. That the 
science was cultivated in its refinements, also appears 
from Douglas, the Poet, who must have been learned in 
music, from his using such technical terms as descant, 
counter, sesquialtra, and so on. He also mentions dif- 
ferent instruments ; such as *^ monycords, tympans, 
clarions, shalms, psaltries, organs, portatives, cythols, 
and cymbals;'' most of them implying some species of 
symphonic music, and, almost necessarily, that which 
was in use at that day for ecclesiastical purposes. I con- 
jecture that it is to this Church music, to the B flat of the 
Gregorian Chant, that we are indebted for the frequent 
and unpleasant occurrence, in a similar manner, of the 
flat seventh in the simple Scottish melodies. 
I then also made some remarks on the probable anti- 
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quity of the yiolin in the Highlands. The subject de- 
served soiheirhat more. It most have been known in 
Britain very ewly* Hawkins quotes the statue of the 
Giustiniani Apollo as playing on a violin ; but WinkeK 
man and Mengs have proved, that this is a modern work'. 
A vessel, however, was dug up at Soissons, containing a 
representation of one, supposed by Le Bceuf to be as 
old as 752* Iq England, there is even earlier authority. 
Osbern thinks he has proved that the datje of the Crypt 
of Canterbury is 742; and, among the grotesque capi- 
tals there, one figure is playing on a violin. This sterns to ' 
indicate' the remote . knowledge of/ this instrument in Bri- - 
tain and Gaul ; and it algaconfirBMi the Oriental parentage 
of the violin, as.tbesoscuiptureis contain the my tbological 
allusions found on Egyptian and Persian monuments.' 

A ball here requires no great preparations, it most 
be allowed. The lasses bad no shoes, and marveHous 
little petticoat; but to compensate for those deficieoaes, 
they had abundance of activity and good-will. I sup- 
pose I ought to admire Highland dancing, fling and' all; 
and if I do not, it is not for want of abundant experi- 
ence. But the people are fond. of it; .4liey enter into- it 
with heart and soul, as well as* with all the limbs of their 
body, and it makes them very happy; and if all' these 
are notgood reasons in favour of any system of dancings 
I wish some one would discover better. If there is any 
thing to be said on the other side, this deponent does 
not mean to say it. 

But all human happiness must end. ^* Hilary term 
is short,'' as old Burton says, and alas the time came 
that we must part. <^ 'Tis a sad sentence of an ancient 
date :" and who shall gainsay it. The sun blazed out 
beneath the cloud, and the fiddle ceased. But [ pro- 
tracted the evil hour as long as I conld, in tender pity to 
the prettiest girl of the party, who bad been sudden and 
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quick in falling in love with a faimfilsoin^ lad beion^itig 
Id iny 'criew, mud was weeping bitterly at tbethooglrte tif 
pattingi Am the wincl filled our little sail and swept ^ 
orer tb^ foUing sea, 1 saw the last wave of f>ter Ariadne'ji 
bsnd^ as she stood advanced on the point x}f a rotk, with 
her long hair streanring in the storm. Those iiilditieB, I 
do not iticten ^ the legs, b«tt of the heart, are a csqfitivat- 
JBgp sight: if 1 had 1>een Ned WiHiamson> I woUld have 
taken tfasilassiiB home, and married her; hot Capid had 
heen at his ttsoartanKhief. Unqu^ionablj this iorenr 
tkm, the dance, is one <^ his wkkedvxpedients towards 
restoring the Img-dinded unimi af the «oi^fliifMAed 
Platonic soul. Poor Peggy Macfean had fallen head* 
l«ftig into the trap { and indeed die seemed to be of Sir * 
Thomas ^lyot's kypdtnon, that it should have ^ betefciewd 
ifiatrimony.'" For Sir Thomas saya^ that ««the dauacing 
togcftber of a wanisind awotnan, holding each mother by 
AelMmd or the lirase, betokeneth' coticord.'^ ^ It is a 
nsy^i^al refpresentalfioin of maftrimony^" he further says, 
** not began without ia special ^loarsideratidn^ as well for 
theconjanctionof twopersouaei^y^asfor Ihe imiiat^Da of 
inittdvie yii^ii^%hich b^ thus represt^ted/' Thus the 
learned diibr, as ustial: for St. Aag«siM« ss^is that 
<«iienio aaltalt sobrios;" Ifaat ^^tm^os ^lat Ibdere qaam 
saltaiie^'^ The^ancek the DeviHs i^oee^ton, sliys the. 
anth^ of thVfiistary of the Waldeawesras many stcpk 
as a man mates 4^ the ilance, ^so mciny stcfa doks he take 
towards hell. What Messieurs Beaffchamp^ JF«iriH«t» 
Noverre, and^otUer atitfaRiriti^i, my, shall neMr be re- 
peated by me ; fedt P^gy and'blfr friedds^oald :sus<- 
pecttbnt the ^^cotftlnwitiie af moMingtheiboliefawi^body/^ 
in the Highlmd ^fig, dolh not ^< express any pleaosaUM 
or prdfitabe efieete^r imotionsio^liie mind.^' 

As to the ^foieiAioB of aatfaorhy, hcMtfet^^ 'oacemorB, 
We have Dii^Me versds St. Augii^hie» -tM^oftlyKtc^s 
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«< daimdihg^" eucoimiffe mattkbony Had lave» but hiwy^ 
also. Some men indeed may doubt whether the eao^- 
cftg«iiieBt.of tiMs race, 4iiid ihat of the Dev^il) (I speak it 
i^hresftedy) are marked by aay wide diifereii^es. Bpw* 
ever that be, his Sacred Jlf^^y Heilty VI. C9p. 9, did 
enact that the iawyeili Aad ju<%es she«ld daoee four 
timeaa ycar^ ** for their eneouragement iu this eicceUeat 
stadyofthe law/'aad fbrmakiag those ^btlemefu ^^moro 
fit for their h^bks at ^thfer times/' And Iheti agaiHf ? m 
if the ^uth were be¥er to be attoinedi ^e^ea in the fuftljter 
of danoin^, there is Lairyer viersiH.Lani^y^t Sebfistiaa 
Btfmt agatB0t King Henry and Dugdalew " Wliat elae 
» Aontirig biit erea a tifurcery to ;Qiaititaii»<9 ^vjlorti^w 
in yon^e hearte«.". I'bopeBeggy IMadepiii'ifc yoiliig heiirt 
did not sib. Certmn k lis that Ibere is a Utge Imk of 
gravity taHhisfligfalanidflibg; fromWhildi eattseit^uAj 
pos^Iy fall vnder the ban. fii St. Ajag«stiDe» Had it 
been the Pa^an .indeed, we mifht bay^ idnHibted the int>^ 
priety of the falimnation^ sibee this <Mi$ei?fy iJcMIP^^'' 
was danced by igentlemen -dceseed in ibags i^i^ewordsi 
and other apposite fittings, as well as by judgesia their 
hibesy prmces in their enaines iif state, and ladif» with 
Itnins sei^nlenn yards long. Poor Pc^y's train sca«rcely 
tieaclied to the ndddle of l^r kg. It is probable tlimt 
the Highkad ifling is iMtde^cended iTona tl^ Pa 
t¥«hi is a lAd obstacle to this ^teseent^ ^fgSY ^^4 
have lyeen putaled to ihiiTe ^erected her Kttfe ooatin into 
the foi^ ef a ^eaioock*s t^l. Whence id it ; 1 ha^e hunted 
Mcmsiemr Moverre and Monsieur Feaillet in T^iii; 4ie- 
sides Jostus Lipsius, SasEo GraimnaticnS) and Qssjan. It 
does not come from the Bolero, aor from the Barginet of 
Antimaehos, nor from the Sacred dance of the Egyptian 
priests, nor irom the Tripudiom, nor the Pastoritiuift, nor 
Ae Twiggon, norlhe Rounde, nor the Cotillion^ nor the 
Waltz, nor the Oalliard, nor the Minttet, nw the Horn* 
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pipe of Comouarlley for which you may consult Chauce r 
nor -from the Corauto» nor the Jig, nor the Fandango, 
nor the Aliemand, nor the Moresco, (which some choose 
to call Morrice,) nor the Polonoise, nor the Saraband, 
tn short, it is the Highland fling. 

For all purposes of philosophy, the expedition to' 
Kdrn ended as many others had done before. I had 
ballasted the boat with as much bloodstone as would 
have furnished all the shops in London. But still it blew 
hard, the boat would not scud, and' I was obliged to 
throw the ballast overboard. Gold and silver have gone 
the same road too often, to justify any especial lamenta^ 
tlon over half a ton of jasper. There was a blockhead on 
board who thought fit to cry, because, as he said, he had 
a wife and children, and did not choose 4o risk his life 
for a <* wheen chucky-stanes.'* A man would get very 
few chucky stanes, or see very little of this country either, 
if he were to put his life into the balance every hour, as 
my uxorious friend seemed to do. We may care over- 
much, even for that indispensable ingredient in the hu- 
man body. 

There is a grreat deal of stormy magnificence about 
the lofty clifis, as there is generally all round the shores 
of Rum ; and they are, in most places, as abrupt as they 
are 'inaccessible from sea. The interior is one heap df 
rude mountains, scarcely possesiling an acr^ of level land* 
ft is the wildest and tnost repulsive of all the islands. 
The outlines of Halival and Haskeval are indeed elegant, 
and render the island a beautiful and striking object 
from the sea.. In some places, extensive surfaces of bare 
rock are divided into polygonal compartments, so as to 
resemble the grand natural pavements of Stafia, but with 
an effect infinitely more striking. Loch Scresort is withr 
out features or character; the acclivities ascending gently 
from a flat and straight shore. If it is not always bad wea- 
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ther in Ruiiit it cannot be good irery often ; since, on 
seren or eigbt occasions that I have passed it, there has 
been a storm, and on seven or eight more in which I hate 
landed, it was never without the expectation of being 
tarned into a cold fish. *< The bitter breathing winds 
with boistVons blasts*' seem to have set up their throne 
here, as at Loch Scavig : and the rains too. Like that 
place, it possesses a private winter of its own, even in 
what is here called summer. Into the bargain, it enjoys 
a most ^* inamabilis unda," where you may be swamped 
or upset in any weather. 

The cause of thijs stormy and rainy atmosphere is evi- 
dent, as it is at St. Kilda, and at the Cape of Good Hope 
in a South wester: and we may here, at any time, witness 
the whole process of brewing a storm, together with the 
formation of what are called, by meteorologists, parasitic 
clouds. Nothing appears more myterious than to see a 
cloud thus stationary on a mountain, as if there was a 
dead calm, when it is blowing a gale : but the fact, in 
this case, is, that the cloud is formed and re-dissolved 
at every instant ; the vapour being precipitated from the 
arriving current by the mountain, and re-dissolved in the 
departing one. Wheq this last process does. not take 
place, a cloudy atmosphere. collects; and the event may 
be rain, as well as squalls of wind ; while these may be 
quite local, as happens perpetually in this island, and. in 
numerous other independent places. In such a case as 
this, a storm of this nature is generally limited to the 
island alone; because the power of precipitation is li- 
mited. When connected with a tract of land, the power 
over the atmosphere, exerted by such a group of moun- 
tains, may be continued in succession, and thus become 
sufficient to deluge a whole country: and thiis it is, that 
these act on the west coast of Scotland, in producing its 
rainy climate. 
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It was on oiie of those occasions, when I ooold not 
keep the sea, and knew nothing about the Iaiid» that I 
met a young man in the usual shepherd's dress, and 9c^ 
companied him to his bouse, to remaip as- long as it should 
please the elements of Rum. When shall I go into such 
a house in England, find such manners and such conyer- 
sation under such plaids, and see such smoky shel^es^ 
covered, not only with the books of the ancients, but of the 
moderns ; books too not lying uncut, but well thumbed 
and well talked of. But I had met with such things 
too often to be surprised. It was the same in former 
days; it surprised Johnson, and naturally enough ; for if 
]»a combination that is not found in England. But his 
surprise was that of bis couotrytnen at large; it is the error 
of opulent and extravagant, of purse;-proud England $ 
that n^eas^res a map by his boose and bis coat, instead of 
his mind, and then is surprised that education, with re-r 
fined manners, and with refined sentiments top, is. found 
in a hut, and under a coarse jacket. The truth is, that 
the Highland farmer of this class, now, I believe, be- 
coming scarce, is a gentleman in disguise: the English 
one is too often a plebeian in disguise; an interior as 
rude as his own lands and his own hinds, being concealed 
under all the external and misplaced fittings of a gentle- 
man. But as Seneca remarks, ^ unaquaque res duas 
habet ansas.'' The English wit retorts, imd say^ that a 
Seottish gentleman is poof"; he is a *' beggarly scho- 
l8r.f' It is like hk^wn countryman, who; in boasting 
of Ike cheapness of eggs, forgets that ^ it proved the 
scMToity of money* Whether a Scottish gnentieman is 
poor, or a poor Scot learned, is a proMem in the differ^ 
entiai calculus which I do not pretend to solve. Thos^ 
who are of the one opinion may dine at the << mens^ 
Persica,'' or on roast beef and plumpudding; those who 
are of the contrary, may join Mr. Maclean and ,me, in a 
salt herring, or in the ^' cereales ceenee'^ of milk and 
porridge. 
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SECOND SIGHT. 



To collect tales of the Second Sight* woald be to re<- 
peat what has often been told, tolranseribe what is better 
read in the volaininous coUectmi of Theopbilus Insa*- 
lanus, or, the Reverend Donald Macleod ; as streniioas a b«^ 
Itever. as he seems to have been a worthy, if a weak, m«»^ 
Hbmj more might indeed be added to bis: bntithe dulfr 
sameness of the wbde issacb, that a mere speeimen of 
some of the yarieties is as muob aiK anyone can endure. Yet 
it is a subject Ibal is far firom deserving neglect. Many 
things wbicb have no value in themselves, become im- 
portant when connected with past times. It is indifibrent 
whether they consist in truth or ^ror; if they have ever 
inflnencad human conduct, and modified the nature of 
human society. The follies of our ancestors were not 
always such; in those, they found their wisdom: it ia 
credulity now ; it was philosophy then. The weakness 
of Man is no less worth our study tbatt bis stretigtb ; it ii 
often the largest portion of his history. We must not 
despise, because we can refute; but should remember, 
that what, to .qst does not require an opposing argument, 
could, not, when it was philosophy^ find «ne. Every age 
has had its philosophy and its creeds : frMi Hindostan to 
Roma, a^d from Scaiidinavia to Sky. Aceius Nevius out 
a stone in twi^ with a razors Emilia dr^w water from the 
Tiber jn a sieves her sister vestal lighted the extia^ fire 
with the tail of her linen ; Numa received his laws from 
Egeria; and Prinoe HcAenloe, borrowing from the 
^tufiteaw ^wr^toif cures the tooth->aehe^ a thousand miles 
point, blank. Rome needs not quarrel with Sky on 
these subjects ; nor Paris nor London neitluM*. He who 
believes in Perkinism, or Bletonism, or Mesmerism, must 
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not smile at Theophilus and Goiinala Mac Leilao* 
There is less excuse also. A certain quantity of belief 
is a want of the human mind. Perhaps there is an Organ 
of Credulity, or Credulitiveness, which requires food. 
But, in our days, we have so many — ^things — to believe^ 
that we are the less excusable in believing— ^nothings. 
This want of solid food was equally the excuse of the 
Platonists and the Aristotelians of the early and the mid- 
dle ages : it was the excuse of the whole Haberdashery : 
of the Grammarians, and the Metaphysicians, and the 
Etymoic^ists, and the Cabiri, and the Alchemists, and 
the Pliysiognomists. Their pursuits were but ghosts^^ 
ci^tfXa, simulacra, imagines, umbrae, of another brood: 
visions and dreams : nothings. The ^* Celarent, Darii, 
Ferapton," the " alii legunt sics," the " cobobation of 
the, white dragon wit:h Sol," and all the rest, sprang in 
the same weedy and unapplied dunghill whence arose 
the equally rank spawn of Gaap, Focalor, Beletb, 
Grorson, Amaymon, Furcas, Barbatos, Agares, and Morax. 
<* Multa renovantur quae jam cecidere;" the forms 
changed, the matter the same. To trace, their causes, 
their connexions, their variations, their rise, and their 
decline, would be interesting to more than a psychokn- 
gist, and would require, — what I do not mean to write 
now. ^ 

The Second Sight, and all the other superstitions of 
par own ancestors, are as deserving of our regard as the 
equally egregious, one^, of classic antiquity. Odin, and' 
Tuisco,.and Thor, .and Seater, are fully as proper per- 
sonages as ^^ Mars, , Bacchus, Apollo, virorum;" Friga 
anjd Hela were respectable dames : nor can Northern my- 
thology, produce, such a termagant as. Juno. Between 
Hercules and Fingal, the difference is not enormous : he 
who does not prefer the Vikingr to the. Argonauts, an 
ancient Highlander to ^ Spartan, pr the government; of 
Ola ve and Donald. to the abominations: of Ly^curgus, baa 
not, been long eiijougb at school; nor wa^ there ev^er a 
Dufl^Id oftbem all, t^at night not. have rivalled Caeni 
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at his own trade,- nor a more dassical set of tbievea to be 
Ibnnd in the Greek novelists, than were the Kennedies, 
the Barrisdales, and the Mac Gregors. But we are taken 
possession of by the follies and knaveries of classic anti- 
qufty, before we know whether we had any of oar own; 
and weight of birch turns the scale against the equal or 
superior claims of our not less magnanimous ancestors; 
Doubtless, John Macleod and Christian Mac Kinnon 
knew as much of futurity, and saw as deeply into a mill- 
stone, as Apollonius, Tiresias, and the old Sybil : and I 
know not why a cross-legged Sky tailor, muddled with 
whisky and tobacco, should not have told as many truths, 
as the Pythian under the influence of carbonic acid gas 
or wind beneath. 

It has been said that the Second Sight was peculiar 
to the Highlands : the term may be so ; but certainly the 
property was not. It was- a prophecy from visions : a re- 
velation to the sight of the Seer : and the very term is 
proof to the contrary ; used, as it has ever been, as equi- 
valent to that of Prophet. If this mode of prophecy did 
prevail here in an unusual degree, that may, perhaps, be 
accounted for by its having accidentally attracted more 
notice than elsewhere. The fashion of superstitions is 
like all fashions; and chance may have made this the 
fashionable one here, as others have prevailed in other 
countries. One ghost, one witch, never has appeared 
without producing more ; and whenever false prophets 
have declared themselves, they have come, not "in single 
files, but in battalions.^' In folly and fraud, as^in murder, 
" there is propagation too." It has been the same for' 
the record of this superstitiop. Accidents, well known, 
brought, as in a moment, before the reasonable and civi* 
lized public, a nation as strange and incredible as if it 
had dropped from the clouds. The eighth century was 
suddenly let loose in the middle of the eighteenth, under 
our very noses; as if the ** Fingalian dynasty" had been* 
raised at once out of a grave of ten centuries, and mar-» 
shalied full before us, like the armies of Alexander and 
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. Csesar at Maldonado, ready tartaned, dirked, and plumed^ 
for action. With a living and breathing romance at our 
own doors, it became matter of course to seek for, and to 
record, every scene, and recollection, and point of cha- 
racter. How that has been done, needs not be said ; nor 
how much and how often, fiction has been added to truth ; 
how frequently plain things have been distorted and ex- 
aggerated, nor bow perseveringly the stale and dull ro- 
mances of dull observers, dull writers, and duller copyists, 
have been intruded on us in place of the far more inter- 
esting realities. 

Thus we may plausibly account for the apparent preva* 
lence of the Second Sigbt in the Highlands : fashionable 
when existing, and peculiarly called into notice when it 
had ceased. This opinion is confirmed" by the case of the 
Isle of Mann. The same Celts originally, the same Nor- 
wegian mixture afterwards, with the same language, opi- 
nions, usages, and government, the same superstitions 
prevailed in this island as in the Highlands at Urge, and 
this one, among the rest, to a period so late as the com- 
mencement of the last century. But the fate of Mann was 
far different from that of the Highlands. Though long 
preserving the independence of a feudal kingdom, it be- 
came a portion of England, at a very distant date; and 
sailing gradually down with the current of English im- 
provement, its peculiarities insensibly disappeared and 
were forgotten. When leisure and fashion incited anti- 
quaries and moralists to examine it, the rough waves of 
the mountain torrent had subsided, and the former foam 
and sparkle of its waters were found gliding a tranquil 
and transpa^nt stream. 

When comparing the visions of the Highland Seers 
with others which history and tradition record, one of 
their most striking features is the accuracy of detail with 
which they exhibit the impending events. Yet antiquity 
furnishes one noted example, precisely of the same cha- 
racter. This is the vision of the battle of Pharsalia, which 
those who have written so much on this subject have 
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overiooHed. The slory is told by Aulus Geliias in his 
Noctes AtticcB, simply and briefly, but with great minute- 
ness; as it is by Lucan, though without the same details. 
Whence the original authority came, we can never know ; 
nor is it easy to discoFer whetber this, was a common oc- 
currence and a popular belief. Yet 1 am inclined to 
think that the Second Sight, almosC in the Highland ac- 
ceptation of the term, was a prevailing superstition of 
the classic times ; as it is frequently noticed that, in the 
Greek and Roman theatres, the people were aware of 
distant victories at the very moment of the events. The 
passage in Lucan is so short, that I may venture to quote 
it; for that in Aulus Gellius, I must refer to the original : 

Euganeo^ si vera fides memorantibus> Augur 
CoUe sedens^ Aponus terris ubi fumifer exit, 
Atque An.tenorei dispergitur unda Timavi 
Venit summa dies^ geritur res maxima dixit^ 
Impia concurrunt Pompeii et Caesaris arma. 

It may appear a violent antiquarian refinement, to 
imagine that this person, who was a priest called Cor- 
nelius, of high rank and character, had been of the 
breed of the original Celts who inhabited those parts of 
Italy, that it was therefore a Celtic superstition, and that 
thus the Highland Gael had a peculiar claim on it. 
This notion may not, however, be so very absurd as^ it 
seems, at first sight. The Etrurians, who were a Celtic 
people, and whose gloomy superstitions savoured much 
of the character attributed to the Druidjcal ones, were 
notedly given to divination. 

But! must further remark, that instances of what may 
fairly be called Second Sight, since they were predictions 
formed on the mental or imaginary view of passing events, 
are by no means so rare, even in modern times, as the 
Highlanders, claiming this property as a peculiar gift of 
their own, have thought fit to imagine. Philip de Comines 
relates, that the Archbishop of Vienna said, on a certain 
f2 
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occasion, to Lewis, after mass, ^^ Sir, your mortal enemy 
is dead." It was Charles, Duke of Burgundy, wba» 
almost while he was speaking, was slain at the battle of 
Gransoh. In a similar manner, as Pius Quintus was sit- 
ting in Consistory, h^ suddenly broke off, and desired to 
givje thanks on account of the battle of Lepanto, which 
had been fought and gained at that yery instant* I might 
very easily extend this list; but I am not now collecting 
tales to add to the heap. I may only further remark, that a 
well-known instance of Second Sight is also ascribed to 
the much-talked-of Prince Lee Boo. I presume that St. 
Columba must have been indebted to the Highland air 
mid influence of lona, for that proportion of this talent 
which Adamnan has ascribed to bira. 

Though Theophilus is the chief repository for ex- 
amples, Martin has given us the only document in the 
nature of a code of laws on this subject. Yet, on some 
points, he contradicts himself; while he is also contra- 
dicted by Mr. Aubrey's correspondent, as well as by other 
authorities. It is impossible to reconcile these jarring 
evidences : but it is natural to imagine, that, on a subject 
partaking so much of fiction, every one was not agreed. 
I must put them together in the best form that I can, 
from the different sources of information. 

The term Taisch, applied to the Second Sight, means, 
simply, a vision ; and the Gaelic derivative term ap- 
pfied to the prophet, is the Seer of visions. Those Seers 
dealt in evil omens or death, principally ; partly, perhaps; 
because the anticipation of evil is more prevalent than 
that of good, and partly because misfortunes and deiath, 
as the most impressive events, are the best remembered. 
But their prophecies were not thus limited; as events, 
pleasing or indifferent, or even trifling, such as marriages, 
births, the visits of friends, and many other ordinary 
occurrences, were within the scope of their powers. The 
exertion of this faculty was not subservient to the pro- 
phet's will, but the impressions were always made unex- 
pectedly; and, being frequently painful, against his in- 
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cliaation also. The trance was obvious to the bystanders, 
by its effects on the inspired patient: causing him to, 
stare and produce other grimaces, such as all Seers have 
indulged in, from the time of the Delphic oracle down- 
wards. Though many pi'ophets should be assembled 
together, they did not all see the same vision; unless the 
chosen Seer should touch his neighbours, when it was 
communicated to. them like an electric shock. Although 
this art was not limited to men, the number of male pro-, 
fessors seenis to have exceeded that of the female. Even 
children were not excluded; and one of the narrators- 
asserts that it was niecessarily inherited by them from, 
their prophetic parents; though Martin i^ of a difffsrent 
opinion. This misfortune, (for by some it was so con- 
sidered,) could be prevented only by baptizing the child, 
while the head alone was yet in the world. Martin says 
that horses and cows also saw these visions; as was proved, 
by their starting, snorting, and bellowing. This has been 
said of horses, in the. case of ordinary ghosts: and for- 
tunately, no one can contradict those four-legged pro- 
phets. Martin also asserts that this property could not 
be taught or conimunicated ; that it was necessarily in- 
h^ient : but Mr. Aubrey's correspondent says that one 
John Mac Gregor offered to teach it to any person in 
three days, and that, in Sky, any one might be taught for 
a pound of tobacco. It was not therefore a very valuable, 
commodity. It appears that, like most other prophets, 
the Highland Seers could discover the fate of others 
better than their own ; as the same person remarks, that 
this very John Mac Gregor did not foresee that he was to 
be hanged for stealing. Thus any vicious character might 
possess the gift of prophecy ; and, in general, it appears 
to have been most common among the uneducated and 
vulgar. But, in the records, there also appear gentle- 
men, and even mjnistdrs, gifted with the art. Whether it 
was the work of good or evil spirits, opinion seems to 
have belBU divided. T^ose who argue like Glanvil and 
many others, attribute it, of course, to the former. 
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But there is a philosophical tliedry on ihk subject, 
which explains many difficulties, and which g^res a con- 
sistency to the whole; connecting it also witli a set of 
opinions that has had a wide and long prcTalence. Nei- 
^ ther Martin nor Tbeophilos had wit enough to discover 
it: and as to Aubrey, he was an antiquary* Every 
Highlander is born with an attached or rather a detached 
ghost, which accompanies him from the cradle to the 
grave^ This is the very Genius of Brutus ; though the 
Highlander did not possess a good and an evil attendant, 
an Ebene and a Topaze. The Genius, or ghost of our 
mountaineer, resembles, in every circumstance, even of 
dress, his principal : infantile at birth, and thus following 
him through life; undistinguishable from the reality, by 
those who possess the faculty of seeing the inhabitants 
of the invisible world ; and changing his aspect, and 
even his dress, in an instant, and in exact conformity to 
the changes or caprices of the true man. 

The ghost, or Genius, however, thus attached to its 
principal, is not rigidly bound in its attendance; but may 
be separated, both by time and distance : being in one 
place, prospectively, while the reality is yet in another, 
and performing those acts, in one hour, or on one day, 
which the owner and principal is to execute at a more 
distant period. Thus these ghosts possess a species of 
confused attachment to their principals, and a self identity, 
united; in consequence of which, the world of the High- 
landers is filled with a double population ; an aerial or 
invisible army of Rosicrucian spirits, which becomes 
visible to those who are endowed with the peculiar 
fiiculty in question; and who thus, in the actions and con- 
duct of these Genii, learn to see those coming events 
which thus ** cast their shadows before.'' The Taisch of 
an individual, is thus, equally, his own Genius : which, in 
certain cases, becomes, in this manner, visible, even to 
him who did not possess the general faculty of seeing 
the whole army of spirits. He is here the attendant 
Genius, more accurately : his office, on such an occasion, 
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being that of a prophet, as, on others, be is conceived to 
take charge, for good and evil, of his principaK It is he 
also, and not the internal spirit, or ghost, of the individual, 
wbc^ at the moment of his death, carries the news to 
distant friends. 

Whencever they have derived their theory, it must 
be well known to those who have dabbled in the depths 
of deqaonology, that it is not their own. The Manes of 
the ancients seem, sometimes, to have been souls se- 
parated from the bodies, and, at others, a sort of tutelary 
Genii, resembling the Highland Taisch, which attends its 
living patron and likeness. The Greeks and Romans 
held that there was a ^* tertium quid," independent of 
the body and the soul both, belonging to every individual. 
This was the Kf $»Xoy, simulacrum^ or imago; an "umbra 
tenuis,*' the very likeness of the body, and that spirit 
which the necromancers had the power of summoning. 
This also was the spirit, or thing, which was sent to the 
Elysian fields to receive the rewards due to the prin- 
cipal. So that the Greek, if he were a favoured per- 
sonage at least, might enjoy a double existence after 
death; because Hercules is feasting aloft with the gods, 
when Ulysses addresses his efS^Xoy in the Elysian fields. 
Thus also, according to Lqcian, while the spirit of Philip 
of Macedon is in heaven, his soul is below, in hell, mend- 
ing old shoes. What became of the second soul of the 
mob, higji and low, we are not informed. Poor Delrio 
is sadly confused on this subject; as well as the High- 
landers. Campanella gets over the difficulty by means 
of words; the iisual substitute for ideas. Man, says 
Campanella, consists of a body, a soul, and a spirit ; and 
thus the matter is solved. The theory of the Onion is 
too vulgar to be quoted in so profound a treatise on High- 
lai^cl Psychology ; since it is to be found in the Spectator. 

Ip th^ correct instances of Second Sight, the vision 
seen during the fit^ is s^n accurate picture of the im- 
pending event, a minute detail of things and persons. 
Thus, if ^ funeral is seen, there arc tHe coffin, the bearers, 
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individually, and the procession itself. Tfaas also a bridal 
ceremonjr, or a fire, or the arrival of ships, or even an 
impending dinner, is displayed. Known individuals were 
described by their persons; unknown ones, by their 
dresses or other peculiarities. In other cases, there were 
conventional marks or appearances, whence the conclu- 
sions were drawn. Thus, a shroud or a winding sheet 
enveloping* a person, was a certain omen of his death; 
and that was the nearer, in proportion to the quantity of 
the body covered. If it reached to the face, the fulfil- 
ment was to take place in a few hours. The sound of 
hammering a coffin, and the restlessness of deal boards, 
were omens of death, generally, to some one ; and some- 
tiines the fated individual was seen actually stretched out 
on his bier, or on the ^^ dead deal." If a seat should 
appear empty when a person was actually sitting on it, 
that also was an omen of his death ; as it was, if any one 
should appear dwindled to an unusual size. The vision 
of a person's own duplicate, or tf$a>Xoy, is also enumerated, 
but not very correctly, among those of the Second Sight; 
In such cases, the Astral Spirit was extremely tenacious 
of the resemblance. A man turns his coat inside out, or 
puts a whisp of straw round his leg, and the inveteratcf 
double does the same. If the Seer himself was to be 
the cause of the fated individual's death, he saw all the 
circumstances except his own person. A spark of fire 
falling on the arms or breast of a woman, was the omen 
of a dead child. Certain sounds were also omena of 
death. The voice of the Taisch, or Benshee, is familiar 
to every reader; and the jingling of armour was among 
the prognostics. The ** sound of death on the harp'' is 
found io the Ossianic poetry. Of other conventional 
signs, I shall only further say, that to see a woman stand- 
ing on a man's right hand, was a denunciation of mar- 
rii^e ; and that if there were more than one, he was con- 
demned to marry them in succession. 

The distance of time at which the predictions were to 
be accomplished, is an important particular. Martin says 
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that events foreseen in tbe morning, were to be fulfilled 
in a few faoUrs; diose seenin the evening-, at nigfat* Bttt 
Martin is bad, eVeh at bis own dull trade ; for tbe col- 
lected narratives telt a far other story. In one or two 
instances, the event has taken place before the predictien ; 
in some, they are simultaneous, though distant; while 
tbe Vision soitietimes occurred, as long as two years before 
the accomplishment. Those offered a convenient latitude 
to the Soothsayers. - 

It is asserted, whether we are to believe it or not, that 
the prophets cared little about the result or success of their 
visions ; waiting patiently for their accomplishment, 
before noticing their anticipatory knowledge; a proceed- 
ing, which, it is argued, shows that they had no design 
to impose, or to acquire reputation. This argument, un- 
luckily, cuts a good deal deeper the other way; as it 
required little, either, of impudence or discernment, to 
predict the event which had already happened. And as 
those idle people spent a pretty large portion of their tiine 
in dreaming, it is not very difficult to understand how 
some, even of the dreams which had previously been pro- 
malgated, should have been accomplished. He also who 
piognosticates death, has to do with a personage who will 
assuredly not disappoint him. It is in vain to say that 
those people esteemed this property as an evil which they 
would gladly get rid of; and that they considered it as a 
virtue, conferring no merit nor distinction. The one as- 
sertion contradicts tbe other ; besides which, it is most 
apparent, from the narratives, that it was really con- 
sidered a distinction and a privilege. It also gave im- 
postors an opportunity of gaining some' advantage, by 
terrifying the public mind. We may say of them as Po- 
litian says of Priests, << Histriones sunt maximi, pavidam- 
que plebem torrent minaciis." It would be a new case 
in morals, where distinction and superiority were not 
turned to purposes of profit by an artful man. If there 
was any imaginary inconvenience to the possessor, in 
t^us living fjQ ap atmosphere of Spirits, it was, doubtl^s^ 
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well repaid by Ike hoaoor « and tbe wodi has never yet 
seen a mark of disUiictioii so slender or absurd, bat 
that k oould always conunand claimanto ; were it even of 
far lessralae than the three coloured threads of Lillipu]!^ 
the shape of a coat, or the fashion of a curri^e. To cut 
short this subject, I shall only further remark, that a kind 
of Second, or rather anticipatiH^ Smell, also existed; 
broiling fish or flesh being thus predicted, long before 
the salmon was caught or the sheep killed, 

I must be brief with my examples ; of which I have 
condensed enough^ as I hope, for illustration. Here is 
one specimen, which may serve for a hundred of the same 
tribe. Chr^^ian M'Kinnon saw her master laid on abed, 
close to the fire side, with a winding sheet about him, and 
a piece of linen tied round his head. In three weeks be 
died, and was tbus removed to the fire. John Macleod 
saw the minister of Durinish, in Sky, dwindle away to the 
size of a boy of six or seven years of agOy and then reco- 
ver bis natural size; soon after which, he sickened and 
died. But I need not ga on with this common species. 
It is more important to see how credulity defeats its own 
objects^ and how those reporters contradict themselves. 

A Mr. Keith drops down of an apoplexy from his 
chair, and then the innkeeper avers that he saw that event 
three hours before. This is recorded as an unexception- 
ablesp ecimen ; and such, doutless, are nine tenbths of the 
whole number. On those tersfts, it requires no ghost to 
teach the art. In the same manner, a Knoydart man 
falls overboard and is drowned^ at Oransa. They drag him 
up by a fishing line; and then the owner of the line swears 
that be heard him, nightly, for a quarter of a year before^ 
making lamentable cries, and that those very hooks used 
to jingle on their lines at night, untouched. Those who 
believed in suck propbeci$s» must have been ready to 
believe any thing. Whether the credulity balanced or 
exceeded the imposture, in many instances, it would be 
bard to say. 

I| is asserted, that only one of a company used to see 
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n Vision; and this stands, one aurag the lawa. YM 
Angus Campbell sees a fleet of shiiis aachor id Hasay, 
where nerer vessel came before^ and the same sight is 
seen by bis ehildr^a and domestics. In the nman lime, 
the vessels disappear; bat, in two years, a fleet anchors 
again in the same place. If, in this common and mUnral 
occurrence, moreover, the first fleet is the ghost of the 
second, it is jjain, that scarcely an event conld ever occur, 
which might not, with a sufficient latitude, have been 
thus construed. If ^ John Thomson, a weaver in Paisley ,** 
had a call to make a ec^in twenty«four hours before it 
was required, the accomplishment is not more marvellous 
than the dream. 

SkHDie of the predictions are of events so silly, thai the 
Devil, if the suggestions proceed from him, must be 
sadly in want of employment. A certain Donald Beaton 
receives a present d ^ the loin of a deer," which he wishes 
in the hands of his mother in law, who was a prophetess. 
At the same instant, she sees him enter the house with 
the meat. Thus also, Gormala Madellan is wasbiag 
potatoes, and wishes that one of them was in the throat 
of a woman six miles ofl^, with whom she had a qoarreL 
The denounced person is, at the same time, sensible of 
tte evil wish, and comes early on the next monung to 
complain of it. 

The Deemon of the Second Sight must indeed be as fool>* 
ish a personage as the Devils of Hag^ology and Witch* 
craft ; who not only do all manner of absurd and trifling 
things with great cost of labour, but are ** bamboosled? 
and cheated at every turn, by the Witches and the 
Saints, The Mason Devil, who builds bridges on con^ 
fract, is defrauded out of his fee by sending a dog over 
to open the way. Nostradamus tridcss him out of soul 
and body both, by causing himself to be buried in a hole 
in the church wall ; and Mrs. I foiget her name, with 
not less ingenuity and more wit, outgenerals bim on a 
common point of natural' philosophy in the matter of elas- 
tkity. Thus alike for his ^ niaisene." Viigilius cheats 
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btm, by coaxfng him to retorn into the hole whence be 
had just relieved him; as the Genie is enticed into the 
copper kettle. He is twenty yeiars occupied in the des- 
perate office of blowing* out St. Gndula's candTe; and so 
on : but you miist tufn to the Golden Legend for more 
of this than I choos6 to enumerate. 

Among other matters incorrectly enumerated under 
the Second Sight, are dreams fnlfilled, and the ghocrt 
who appears to another persoti at the moment of its 
owner*s death. These are superstitions* of the whole 
world ; and the latter belongs properly to another de- 
partment of deemonology, which I have noticed else^ 
where. But Lavater's explanation of this piece of phi- 
losophy is worth giving. It is fortunate for philosophy 
that such a mode of solution has been invented, in all 
the sciences. ** Words, my Lord, words." The imagina- 
tion of a dying man, says this gentleman, <* concentrated 
in the focus of a warm affection," may act on the visual 
organs of another at a distance, so as to produce his ap- 
parition after death. I hope you tinderstand it clearly. 
As examples of theise, Maclean of Knock, being in Coll, 
meets a sick neighbour walking, and, on the next day, 
he finds that he had died at the same hour. John 
Macleod, in Sky, dreams that a person came to him to 
announce the death of George the second ; and on the 
same day, the post brought him the news. Of i^iich 
revelations; there never were wanting believers every 
where, and never will. I need not have noticed them, 
bad they not been collected by the Wierus of Sky; a 
hopeless Philomath, who confounded together all genera 
and species, spectrology, deemonology, oneiromancy, 
and vulgar soothsaying; and who, if he had ventured 
his head among this rabble rout, would have had It 
plucked off by some angry ghost for his blunders, or 
have been locked up by an enraged Deemon in the 
caverns of Caucasus or Dom Daniel. 

The same neglect of making proper distinctions, of an 
art which comprises all human as well as extra-human 
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koowle<%eVha8 confododed libdertbe Second Sigbl,Pits« 
o»ttie*s famous tales. Let erery devil ebjoy his own* 
Tbe Heralds who mustered at the market crdss, summon- 
ing all rankis to attend <he kikig at cockcrowing to Flod- 
den, (where an unlucky ancestor of mine, by tbe bye, was 
killed for personating the king,) must have belonged to 
tbe Valkyrs, tbe demons of slaughter, whose business it 
was to summon tbe heroes to tbe feast of Odin. A» to 
tbe old man with a bald forehead, with red hair hanging 
down to his shoulders, and a long russet coat with a lineu 
girdle, as he gave very good advice, he must have been 
.a very honest ghost, though somewhat ungallant*. It is 
liot unlikely that Sir David knew more about him than 
be chose to tell. 

But enough of the philosophy and' the facts botlr. 
The belief appears onceto have been universal ; but when 
it began to wane, no one knows. If every one believed 
what Martin and Macleod did, it should have been in full 
vigour,^t the beginning of the last century* But these 
philosophers are neither patterns nor samples of the 
Highlanders of their day ; and tbe belief was unquesr 
tiopably tottering, when it was .necessary to write an 
angry book to prove it well founded. A man who be»- 
lieved as Martin did on all subjects, could not possibly 
think arguments necessary. But Theophilus, as the 
name imports, adopts Lord Peter's plan ; just as Glaovil, 
and hundreds more, had done before him, and as Wesley 
did in our own- day. Sadducism is the enemy to be comr 
bated; and tbe infidel whom Glanvil would knock down 
wi^| the broomstick' if a witch, is to be frightened into 
better manners, in tbe Highlands, by his own Tajscb ; as, 
undec John Wesley's comknand, he is to be bullied by 
'%h^ clattering and stamping Cobold, Jeffery, or sent, with 
pld Booty, headlong down the chimney of Strombolo. 

This argument must be allowed its own weight. 
Poor Macleod is wondrous dull ; but he views the down- 
fall of religion only, in that of the Second Sight. His 
prototype, notwithstanding the slashing wit of bis title, 
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'' a Whip for the Droll, ffdler to the Atheist/' is fully w 
f<^gy , though vastly more enrs^ed ; but, with him, the 
^ownfidl of Religion and Government both, are impli- 
cated in that of witchcraft. It is thus that we have 
always b^en threatened ; by Pope and Pagan, by Hagt- 
ologists and Demonologists, by Church and Exchequer 
alike. But, fortunately, this is an innocent .modification 
of the ** argumentum baculinum :" hard words break no 
bones; and, luckily, these logicians neither keep the 
keys of Hela's dark abode, nor grasp the bolts which 
they fiiitt would hurl. 

It is an ancient argument, for this as for all parallel 
creeds, that visions of the future have been a received 
belief in all nations, and that far wiser men than' we 
** sceptical drolls, ribalds, and pedling jesters" have be- 
lieved. It i» very true : this is the ^ ai^umentum ad 
verecundiam ;' ' which is well worth the former, as it 
proves every thing in the most incontrovertible manner. 
AH nations have believed ev^ry thing; so must we: the 
Seven wise men of Greece, men far wiser than we are, 
believed that the Sun went round the earth, and that the 
moon was as large as Peloponnesus : so must we. They 
believed in Jupiter and Juno ; the Chinese believe that 
the Celestial Empire is 16000 years old : the Tartars of 
Thibet believe that the Lama is immortal, the Catholics 
•that the Pope is infallible : so niust we. The Gael be- 
lieve that their language was that of Paradise, the French 
that they are the politest, wisest, cleverest, most uncon- 
quered, and most cooking nation in the world ; and the 
Cal mucks believe that all their cookery is not equal to a 
horse steak stewed' between the ruinp and the saddle. 
This argument proves somewhat overmuch ; so we may 
even dismiss it ; only wondering that reasonable men, in . 
reasonable times, should have ever considered popular 
belief of any kind, as a g^und of assent or conviction. 

An argument has also been adduced, from the con- 
viction of the Seers themselves : from their conscientious 
belief in the reality of their own visions. This is easily 
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explained. It is often very difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the dreams of sleeping and waking. The period of 
real dreaming, is the brief mterval that takes place 
between these two conditions: it may even be protracted 
for a considerable time, by the alternation or vacillation 
of a state which verges on wakefulness without reaching 
it, with one that equally verges on sleep. In such a 
case, the dream may easi^ be supposed a waking vision : 
tbe intermediate state, which should terminate in sleep, 
taking the opposite course, and the patient, or dreamer, 
remaining unconscious that he had been in the land of 
shadows. This is the real Genhis which appeared to 
Brutus, and it is the vision of Colonel Gardiner. There 
is no measure of time here, but the metaphysical one; 
the succession of ideas. How many of these may be 
crowded into a moment, every metaphysician knows; 
and thus hours may appear to have been spent in the 
shortest instant of waking. This is the true theory of 
dreams : it is^ folly to imagine that they occur in sleep. 
Thought is then truly dead, and ideas are neither formed 
nor suggested. The longest dream may be the occupy 
tion of a second of time, and that second is an imperfect 
wakefulness: the vision here, is an intrusion of associated 
ideas, which the exertion of thought, or attention, can 
neither check nor arrange, because the faculty^ is -not 
perfectly recovered. If the person wakes, the dream is 
remembered ; if he sleeps again, it is forgotten. If 
unconscious that he has slept, and if he is a believer 
in the existence of visions, he believes that he has seen 
one* The Arabic author, whose patient dips his head 
into a tub of water, and, in that brief instant, passes 
twenty years in a foreign land, understood this subject 
well; and had our metaphysicians attended to this 
tele, we should have been spared much of the nonsense 
which has been written on dreaming by men whom I 
do not choose, for their own sakes, to name, whether 
moralists, theologians, or metaphysicians. Opium, no 
one need be told, produces a similar state : this is the 
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vacillation between sle^p and watchfulness ; and b^ne«^ 
the poppy sfaould have been the attribate of Morpheus 
instead of Somnus. It is also caused by disease : in fever» 
it is one species of delirium ; in hypochondriacal disordersr, 
it is any thing; and it may be the Second Sight. Thus 
also, want of occupation, and its consequent listless doz- 
ing state, produce similar effects. It is only for a con** 
▼iction of the possibility, or the existence, of Second 
Sight to be superadded, and the business is done. 

This was exactly the condition of the Highlanders : 
unoccupied, subject to hypochondriacal disorders, dpz- 
ing away th«ir time in tending tfaeir cattle, natioqally and 
habitually superstitious, and belteving that ti^hich it wdl» 
the fashion to believe. Let us add to this, that they were 
generally ill fed; often on the verge of starving: and 
how this condition leads to generate visions, the Hagi* 
ology will teach us. It was the severe fastings of the 
jSt. Anthonys, and the St. Simon Stylites, and the thou- 
sand others of this holy crew, which produced all pf which 
we have read ; devils more than all hell could hold ; and, 
most unquestionably, the legends are, in this sense, full 
pf truths; they are not fictions, as has been unjui^ljr 
said. They saw, in the mind, what they believed, in 
consequence, to be in the air, in the cell, and in the 
desert : they told what they thought true, and the Hij^h*- ^ 
land Seers often did the same. The images were recol- 
lections ; ideas falsely embodied. The Second Sight and 
the Legends rank together metaphysically: the truth is 
similar for both ; the fashion . different, the essence the 
same. • r . 

Let ns remember also, that such a fashion'^ such a 
creed, tends to assimilate every thing to itself, like other 
theories. Strbng impressions- on the imagination, even 
in periods of absolute wakefulness, occur to all : there are 
few wTio have not experienced them. These were always • 
ready to .be pressed into the same service/ If cases bo 
extraordinary as- the very remarkable one of Tficolai, are 
rare, we yet know that similar ones exist: often carefully 
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coacealed^ from the patients' fear of beiag «uspected af 
tasattity or hallucination. Bat I will not carry thin fur- 
ther ; it is matter for a book; and is in danger of becom- 
ing graver than the subject demands. 

Yet a -word more is necessary on credulity: not on 
that of the audience^ but of 'the Seers themselves. Every 
one knows that, during the reign of witchcraft, ' those 
wretched people often believed that they had done what 
they were charged with, and what was impossible. The 
instances are too numerous to require quoting; nor were 
they produced by terror or torment. The cbnfessibn of 
Agnes Sympson to King James, quoted here, may serve for 
a specimen. -Such sel&conviction perhaps argues a state 
of mind bordering on insanity ; yet these people were no 
more insane than the Highland Seers, and were equally 
convinced of what was impossible. The case pf Peter 
Stump, in Germany, is a perfect specimen of this nature. 

This miserable wretch was supposed to be one of the 
sorcerers called Wei^' Wolves, who, by means of a'diabo* 
lical ointment and girflle, became wolves ; devouring and 
destroying men, women, and children. He was executed 
in' 1588, for thus murdering sixteen person^; 'being 
lyroken on the wheel, and tortured*with red-hot pincers. 
So far was he convinced of his guilt, that he begged the 
executioner not to spare him, for the sake of his souL 

The value of the evidence in the cases of the Second 
Sight, is a separate question : of the abundance there is 
no doubt; nor will it be denied that, in many instances, 
it ought, in common parlance, to be considered effective, 
as proceeding from men of education. It has also been 
said, to give value to it, that no fraud can be suspected, 
as no profit was ever made by this art. This artillery is 
of tery little weight; unless it could also be shown that 
men of education have not given evidence, and do not 
•give it every day, in affirmation of things demotfstrably 
untrue or physically impossible ; ana unless it cp«ld be 
proved that thcP ten thousand analogctss.£ctt5fai, of which 
the world is full, had been invented or related for *' the 
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lucre of gam." But the argument from eTidence applies 
to every thing alike : to falsehood, natural or supema* 
tural. There never was a tale, which numbers cooljd not 
be found to aver, even on oath, before ^< one of his Ma- 
jesty's JjQstices of the Peace for the county of" Corn- 
wall ; or any. other county. ** Taken on oath before me 
Robert Hunt,"^^ quorum, aye and rotulorum too," Is the 
proof of half the witchcraft of Glanvil. In the isarae wayv 
Agnes. Sympson confessed to James, the Solomon of Scot* 
land; and who shall doubt the testimony of King Jamie 
and Agnes Sympson; to say nothing of all Scotland into 
the bargain. And what did she confess: why that the 
Devil appointed to meet her at midnight, at the church- 
yard of North Berwick, and that there she dancied the 
beys with Kate. Grey, Bessie Wright, Gilbert Mac^iH 
and an hundred more; Gillies Djuncan playing thetmmpi 
and the Devil, in a black gown and ,band, directing the 
ball out of the pulpit; the infernal revels terminating, 
by digging up old bones,, and kissing his Satanic Ma-> 
jesty's behind. And did not Agnes Tompson aver that 
she and her sisterhood sailed in their sieves into Leith 
Roads, where they left ^< a christened cat," and raised.a 
storm, in consequence of which King Solomon's ship had 
a contrary wind ; anfi did not these << confessions maktf 
the King in a wonderful admiration." It would be ab^ 
solute treason to doubt his Sacred and Royal Highness 
and Majesty's word ; more particularly, standing, as he 
does, a Royal author and a Malleus maJeficarum himself; 
besides judging the cause, taking the depositions, and 
hearing Gillies Duncan play the Devil's owu jigg on thet 
Jew's harp. But if we even darec} to doubt him who held . 
in equal aversion^ roastuig pig, tobacco, witQbejs^ .sal^ 
ling, aod mustard, how can we doubt^ a mathematician ; M 
m^n accustomed to the evidence oC % aod y, and wh9 
never gave credence to any tbiftg.thial; o^rried less weight 
thaii the axionOs of Euclid. Yet, Sinclair hioiself, a prg»; 
fesfoc of curves and angled and solid , spb^es» in. the 
Universiity of 6lfU(goif,.8aw the devil,. with his owneyi^ 
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fly oiU of the mouth of Helen Stewart^ in the »bape of a 
squibi, when she was burnt at the stake for. witchevaft i 
aodanotfaer* eqnsiUy credible ivitness, backed by a whole 
county, assures us, that when the witch, whom they 
burnt, cracked in th^ fire, each report was as loud as a 
caanpn. Sinclair's mathematics must haye had a wonp 
dei^ful virtue tn improving his reasoning* . faioulty — in the 
ratios of angles, and sines, A true mathematician may be 
trusted with. moral investigations, when the soul of man 
is proved to be the Triangle which it was onee supposed^ 
and when the fluent of its powers is fonnd in the flux- 

• _. S; a a X 
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The argument frotn evidence is valid for every thing 
alike : Witchcraft and Second Sight stand on the same 
bottom : Sinclair and Macleod have but one crutch be- 
tween them ; and how that support has fared, as to the 
former and all bis fraternity, up to Proclus and lambli- 
ch1is,'every one knows. It is just the same in physics. 
If daths could aught avail, we should not- yet have to dis- 
pfit^ about Mermaids : the depositions have been taken 
doWii, before men as good as Dogberry, fifty times; 
coiiib, loo'king-'gTass, and all : the very sea nymph herself 
bdl^'been domesticated- and taught to spin in Holland'. 
Bdi old Gerard beats them all; for he vowis that he saw 
bM*narcI^s turn into geieise and fly away, Holinshed ii$ 
nor less certain of this established fact. Refelting the vile 
i^^ptics$ as Macleod $ or Hey wood, or Hemigius, or Cor- 
tielfVis Agrippa, or Del Rio, or even old Henry Instrtor 
hihibelf might have done, the Herbalist goes on to say, 
most solemnly^ ** But that which we have seen shall w6 
declare ^** and so on. Why, it is not three weeks, since 
I could havejproduced' a hundred people, consisting of 
Nobles of the . land. Judges, Lawyers, Gentlemen of 
ev#r^ ptirsuit exci^pt the' requisite one, gamekc^epers, and 
Kttiifaimen, shepherds- and shoemakers, persons cuhnring 
in #^iiience, and cunning in the foot prints of men, deer, 
dcfgs, ati^Sshe^p, and all agredng, and all ready to swear, 
thad* they had seen, not only seen, but measured and 
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exammed repeatedly, all those very impressions on, a 
.'block of granite. A catfarolic with his stony couch of 
St. Paul, the Arab of Sinai with that of Mahomet, and tke 
Cingalese with his Adam^s foot, could not have believed 
harder or sworn stronger. Nor could St. Augnstinoi who 
avers that he saw men in. Ethiopia without beads, and 
with' their eyes in their breasts;- stranger fellows than 
even the Arimaspians* St Jerom too, who tells us that 
the vagabonds who lonnge about the Galtowgate of Glas- 
gow, used to eat each other in his . younger days, vows 
that there were Satyrs, men with tails and goat's legs, 
exhibited at Alexandria alive, and that one of them was 
pickled and .sent in a cask : to Copstantine. Does not 
Nazariua appeal to the whole assembled Gallic nation, to 
his living and listening audience, for the truth of the 
Army of Angels which visibly descended, in broad day, 
from the heavens, to the relief of this very Constantino, 
this dealer in pickled satyrs ; and do they not all swear 
that they saw it. Is not this evidence. The apparitions of 
Castor and Pollux, long before, are attested by historians : 
they are attested by the evidence of brass and marble ; 
by public monuments. The endless and impossible mar- 
vels and miracles of the early Church and of Ros^eyde, 
the. dead restored to life, limbs replaced, what not, the 
operations of Saints, relics, and martyrs, are attested by 
thousands and tens of thousands. I could outweigh all 
the testimonies of the Second Sight, by millions ; by the 
most unimpeachable testimonies in support of things 
which never happened, which never will happen,i which 
could not. possibly happen. Such are the blessed cer- 
tainties of evidence. . But I am n^t going to write a trea^ 
ti^e of evidence; nor do I wish, to shake the faith of 
Theophilus or Waverley in the .Second Sight. . 

Jtianot worth while to be sieripus on, this subject; 
and still less to prose over ^a matter which has already 
beea beprosed to very weariness, ever since the .time of 
Aristotle, and long before. The ; Second Sight caa 
scarcely merit the interference of supernatural power. 
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when conferred, as it was, for purposes, generally useless 
or frivolous. This is the argument against the drummer of 
Ted worth and the rest of the noisy tribe ; be they Pucks, 
or Bugs, or Pickles, or Bogles, or Kotri, or'Cobolds^ or 
what not: devils uniting mischief and folly; nialignant 
without injury, and jokers without wit. LHte all the 
tribe of superstitions, this gift was nearly limited to the 
ignorant among the people, and to an ignorant people 
among the nations. Had the prophecies ever answered 
a rational purpose, had they belonged to a more enlight- 
ened age and race, we might perhaps have listened to 
them more composedly, though we should not have given 
them more credence. The belief of the people them- 
selves, proves just as much as all other credulity has 
done at all times: but, really, our Highland friends 
scarcely deserve the censure of credulity, when, in our 
own day, a whole people, involving those who are, at 
least classed, among the educated, could have waited, 
in implicit confidence, for days, weeks, and months, for 
the parturition of a septagenarian virgin, and the r€s 
snrrection of Joanna Southcote. Donald and Dugald 
were mere children in belief, compared to the denizens of 
Cockayne. 

i need not quote Dr. Johnson's judgment on this svif- 
ject; nor do I notice it, except for the purpose «f ascep- 
taining a date. At the time of his visit, the belief seems 
to have been so far expired, that no decided professor 
could be found in Sky. I need not say, that if there had 
been believers, professors would not have been wanting. 
At th^t time, it was asserted that the Clergy opposed 4he 
belief: and, as was said, against conviction. It is plain 
that they had taken a viery different view of its utility, 
from Theophilus Insiilaiius 5 nor is it unlikely that this 
proceeding, whether on conviction or riot, had its effect. 
Thisis exactly, " De par le Roi, defense a Di^u, De faire 
miracles dans ce lieu.'* Scepticism, like belief, is cOfeta- 
giotts; andthiis fell a tottering falwic which we might 
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Otherwise have entertained, forsome time longer, amctog 
.our pleasures of the imagination. 

'Fashion, ignorance, idleness, creduHty, superstition, 
fiilsehood, dreamihg, starvation, hyppehondriasniy int^pos- 
ture, will explain all. As to fashion, Livy has well re- 
marked, <* Multa prodigia facta; aut, quod evenhre solet, 
Inotis s^mel in religionem animis, ^ multa nuntiata^ et te- 
mere credita sunt." When once the minds of a people 
are prepared with a solution fbr every event, there will 
•never be wanting events adapted to the solution. Those 
idle persons also, who were always on the watch fot the 
•spirits of the sea and air, for those « that in cross ways 
and floods have burial," were equally prepared to dreatu 
dreams and see waking visions, "with wonder to fear. 
The events of such things as shall never appear." That 
bypocbondriasm and melancholy are diseases of this 
people, no one need be told; and how starvation Itfads to 
the disorders of the imagination, I have already remarked. 
That an ancfent Highlander passed the half of his days 
in dreaming, with an empty belly, by the side of a dyke, 
is not new information ; since it is lamented, in s6me late 
popular works, that " the happy vassal cannot now sit at 
the foot of his grey rock or green tree, humming the^fcare- 
lesssong." On idleness, as a cause of Second Sight, it 
was well remarked to me by an acute Highlander, ** Ah, 
Sir, the people have too many cares to think of the 
Second Sight now." 

If I mistake not, it is now, not only disbelieved, but 
held a matter to be ashamed of. Even those who believed 
that such things did liappen in former times; will not 
admit that they can occur at present. It is easy to give 
a thoughtless credence to what is distant, andtd what 
seems supported by what, is called evidence ; since few 
think of examining whether the evidence is not as false 
as the tale, or ask themselves what the evidence fdrthat 
evidence is. Thus it was, that even the miracles of the 
Church which were not credited when they were swp- 
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{Hitfod to bdvtf be^n perforiBedy or when the; were- first 
related, passed into the Hagiologies and the faith of later 
limes. If there are yet a, fpw who wish that strangers 
should reverence every thing that belongs to their coun- 
iry, it isplaio, that they are here desirous of persuading 
Ihem into what they do not believe themselves. When 
in Sky, I heard of one ancient Taylor who was a pro- 
fessor, but a professor without an audience: his liver 
having been blu*dened by sitting croefs-legg^d, till hesaw 
.visions which nobody . belie ved» and which, consequently, 
never were accomplished. Belief, here, is every thing: 
and affctbe Gbo$t firig'htens those only who.chuse to be 
frightoned, so the successful Seer prophesied to an au- 
dience "willing/* like Dr. Johason, " to believe." Half 
a dozen Johnsons would have revived the whole system. 
Sio may the Celtic club, whenever it pleases* The dreams 
of a professional dreamer are «ai^ily fulfilled to a dream- 
ing audience, . Among infinite vhiions, dealing in proba- 
hilities also, some will be accomplished : and while the 
fiiikires are forgotten, a single jiistance of success will 
.become the fertile parent of an universal faith. Since tbe 
days of Jason, the seaman has believed, that the weather 
must chiinge with -the moon ; ever disappointed, ever 
■believing. It is enough that it has ohce happened. Y^t 
j|he winds blow as they list, and the itnoon must go on, just 
.te tbe Nautical Almanac directs. This was the S^r's 
iuek; but wbisn he undertook to prognosticate, he might 
have said, like Tiresias, *'0 Laertiade, c|tticquid dicam 
aut erit aut non.'' 

« Sus, Belial, Satan, et Mildefaut, Torchebinet, Sau- 
cierain, Grihaut, Francipoulain, Noricot, et Grincelle, 
Asmodeus, et toute sa sequelle," the whole race of the 
fl»ipernaturals, *^ black spirits and white, blue spirits and 
grey," witches and prophets, all hang together. On one 
hand,anxiety for the future, fear, and the love of mystery, 
with the desire of distinction, hallucination, and fraud on 
the other, have produced prophecy and witchcraft, where- 
ever there was a soil in which they could root. When 
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the Seer was vorsbipped, aiid the Witch burnt, tbeit' 
trades flourished : since they have alike been neglected, 
the Lying Spirit and the Familiar have fled together 
from-tbe regions of common sense and illumination; and 
the rest of hell's black crew, unable to bear the rising 
sun, have gone down with them to the realms of endless 
night and oblivion. 

On second thoughts, I will give you the narrative of; 
Aulus Gellius, to which I referred. The gentlemen can . 
translate it for the ladies who have not yet learnt Latin. 

** Quo C. Ceesar et Cn. Pompeius die per civile bel-. 
lumsignis collatis in Thessalia conflixerunt, res accidit. 
Patavii in Transpadana Italia memorari digna. Cornelius . 
quidam sacerdos, et loco nobilis, et sacerdotii religionibus 
venerandus, et castitate vitee sanctus^ repente mota, mente 
conspicere se procul dixit pugnam acerrimam pugnari, ae 
deinde' cedere alios, alios urgere, ceedem, fugam, tela , 
volantia, instaurationem pugnee, impressionem^ gemitus^ 
vulnera, proinde ut si ipse in prsclio versaretur, coram 
videre sese vociferatus est : ac postea subito exckimayit, 
Ceesarem vicisse. Ea Cornelii sacerdotis bariolatio levis 
turn quidem visa est et vecors: magna, mox admiratione 
fuit: quod non modo pugnee dies, qua in Thessalia pug- 
nata est, neque preelii exitus, qui erat preedictus, idem 
fuit, sed omnes quoque pugnandi rceciprocee vices, et 
ipsa exercitiium duorum conflictatio, vaticinantis mottt 
atque verbis representata est/' 
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Nothing can be more melancholy than the yoices of 
Ibe sea birds : tbe cold, chilling, scream of the sea gull» 
the lonely whistle'of the curlew, and the feeble, complain-r 
ing notes of the sandlark ^nd the plover. There is 
something' perhaps in association; we combine these 
sounds with the driving clouds, the darkening sea, and 
the gale. It is, in truth, a ^* melancholy main;" surging, 
for ever and ever, against the bows, or hissing aqcl 
gurgling in doleful tones past the quarter. Even tjt^e 
sun shines not at sea as it does on the land. Faint and 
cold, it never warms ; and the wavering, unsteady, paje 
shadows of the ropes on the deck, sieem to speak its imr 
potence ; how unlike the chequered and dancing shade 
of the grove, as it tells of the noonday heat. The sound 
of the gale as it sweeps the ancient forest, is majestic : 
the pinewood in the storm is the poet's walk. Far other 
is the whistling of the tempest in the rigging, the spitefu) 
and angry, tones, which chill and numb the heart. But 
it is when night begins to settle in, that the Sea is in- 
deed sad: when all the horizon glooms around, and the 
white foam appears at intervals through the shadowy 
uncertainties of things, when, instead of the quiet home 
to which we have looked for shelter and repose, we are 
still wanderers of the wild wave, exposed to the night 
and the storm, without refuge or hope, and where, for 
the silence of that hour of peace, still we are doomed to 
hear the same, never-ending, weary sounds. It is thep 
that the life, like the voices, of the gull and the cormo- 
rant seems melancholy indeed ; condemned to pursue 
their cold, wet occupations on the boisterous wave, bom^- 
less, shelterless, and solitary. 
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But the morning rose; and, with it, the hope that 
morning ever brings, even on the solitary sea. 

We embarked in the boat for Egg; but there was some- 
thing in the look of the clouds as they rose along the 
distant horizon, which bore no aspect of' friendship. 
There was a heavy ground swell too, from the wesC, al- 
though but little wind ; and the sharp peak of Halival 
was contevdinig >Wi^ a' flying > mist, that ' ever and «mon 
disrapp^areiJ, to be^agnin renewed in e»dles»^nd strai^e 
shf&ped ; flow iiirrlin]g^Bnd twisting, aadspreading an tUti 
and'gi'ay wr^t^, like the smoke of a fdt-nace, and: tbm 
Mlle^ting^in a dense and livid mass, dbsieuring ti^ yet 
faint light <6f the morning, and castinga deep shadow on 
Che steep sidesof Uhemountain. Seon, the long «trin^ 
df thid 'ganne«B were keen hastening away 4o the north- 
Ward, a^d the dircrs, restless and ^ohdasy, wereinees- 
satatly dipping bbn«ath the >Wave, rising at every instant 
to look about, as if expecting 'change: whfle'some .note 
of preparation was beard among the gulls, as, at 4l)ort 
intervflls, they litirried over our boat ito seek i shelter in 
the high cliffs of Rum. The men wished toi return ; btit 
the helm was mine, and I considered that w« eould make 
iheland before It was too late. We did reach it, and vaft 
the bottt up dry in tagg Bay. Biirt 'ih^ awge contii^ed 
to rise, and as one lodg ridge chased ranotlier,ea^ ciirl- 
ing its brilliant top of transparent green over the *pre- 
ceditig, as they ran foaming up the bright pdisbed sand, 
it became plbin that thestormwai approaching neariBrat 
every moment. ' 

We had scarcdy reached the base of the Scuir,;when 
the symptoms of Its coming thifcfcened te as. One WaA 
cloud, black to the Simir itself; was diml^g ftst aboro 
the horixon, fliiiging its mattering masaas iwider and 
wider, and en»i^cl^ptng, by degrees, the high Anddcaacy 
mountains of Rum with onfe.tremendims mass of aUsdoitr:; 
showingfaintly,by:the grey reieidtions beneath it,.€clraas, 
of an uncertainty vnme af^indKng thMiabsrfateilarfcwi*^* 
A thousand silvery wings fliKed across the %fack«dbp9«ii^9 
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•s, biirryiiig in, from the gale» the tea fowl ft»w, atCKsm^ 
iugf jfor shelter^ to thediffs beneath U8, which, bhtck/jM 
widi^igktfiwere oow^more etfonglj contrasteclwith^.tliie 
foamibg.&orge that ran before Ae icomio^ gHe* , WjO ^md 
justgttioed the somiiiitof this high rock, when ike.ntKmn 
arrived like a thunderbolt. In an iofitaat, the jvain >4e- 
ecended in torrents, the wind whistled against liie.rQeks 
as if it woald hare blown them from their hases^ and mil 
was one chaos of lightning^and iclood and ^daiJknesSfiof 
rain and hail and storm, threaientng to burry ns OTjer the 
fiioe of the cliflb. With difficulty, we crept* aJoi^ on «ttr 
hands and knees, holding<by erery. projecting fragpait, 
till we peached the base of tUs mi^nificeiit precipice. 

We had no resourceib at. to run, professionally, befons 
thebaic. I .remembered that tbeve was an inn, : Wie 
steered directly^for it i and,^tn a few minutes, we anrked 
at the door, pushed it :fercibly open, and bountasd 'in. di 
veiierabfe-io(dring old gentleman inimediately came out 
of a side parlour, wh^e some other .p«a»oaSi were tot- 
lected round a table, before a. blazing fife* - I.requ^tsd 
afire in my be|droom,ihat I mightrdry my clothes., Ja 
the Highlands, as .es^eiy one :kpows, the tnnk^^per Js a 
gentleman. That was a point indeed ,whiiehlhiHl)ne(f«r 
disputed, either inithe Higbiands. or the Lowlands; Jior 
have I.evw discovared that we rare entitled to withhold 
onr diilityy because cwe pay for >ooraexsonraiodation: a 
fortunate rule; asit proFcd beroi Thegfood<*^innkeep)S|r'-i- 
discovered 4bat I had no elotbes to change,'and in a few 
minutes I was rigged out in a fresh, suit; 'while Hfik 
Maclean wassinoking below, at the kitchen :fire, iikean 
o^er-heated hay stack. I could not hedp thinking itbis 
was the cirilest innkeep^ that I had ever seen in <the 
Highlands, and^ as is tbe usage, asked for dinner. They 
had dined, he said^but would get me«ometbing; and he 
dibappeared* I began boweyer to doubt, when left 
alone, and when, looking round, I found a ehasaber that 
had more accommodations, and furniture, and bodcs^f^aa 
belong to fiighfand hostellmies. f' There cannot sumly 
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be two houses so much like each other; and I canuol 
ha¥0 taken the wrong one/' I looked out on alk sides ; 
there was no other house visible. ^^ It was formerly the 
inn; of that I am sure; and I know that Clanranald's te- 
nant must keep an inn, in terms of his lease; and so, it is 
' and must be the inn after all/! Still^I was not quite satis* 
fied with my own conyiction : and as the old gentleman 
entered again to tell me that I should find something to eat, 
although his friends had dined, I said to myself, ^ This 
is Hardcastle's house after all: lamsiireof if I pro- 
posed my doubt, *^ You are as welcon^e now as you were 
then,'' was the reply. I could only beg a thousand par- 
dons, and conclude that he must think me a very impu- 
dent fellpw. ** No, no," said he, laughing, ^^ Bide ye 
quiet; we shall all bf glad of your company ,'^ if you stay 
a month.; and we will take care of your men at the 
change house." . I did bide quiet; the wind blew for 
three, days, so that not a boat could look at the sea, and 
if I ever find such a welcome and such society as I found 
here, I will willingly mistake a gentleman^s house for ah 
inn again. This was the ^< veritable Am phitrion." 

Life is made up of lights and shadows. On the se- 
cond day of the gale, as I was wandering on the shore, 
I met. a sallow, timid, alarmed object, looking most 
poetically rueful at the sea and the sky. Thou art very 
like a crazed poet, thought I; and, moreover, like an 
Englishman, and what is worse, like a Londoner, and what 
is still worse, like a Cockney : what canst thou possiMy 
be doing here alone in Egg, in such a gale of wind. 
<* Do you think T can venture over to Rum,'* said the 
figure, accosting me, as one civilized being approaches 
another, by instinct, in the wilds of Africa. <* Not unlesa 
you are determined to feed the cod fish of Egg : but 
what ill fortune can have left you here." Poor helpless 
animal : but I need not publish it to all the world : let 
his poetry and himself sleep in peace together. He had 
come to Egg with a letter of introduction. I advised 
him to leave the remainder of those documeiitsin Egg/ or 
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to tbf Qw them into the sea, and tp mistake the next honse 
be found, for an inn. His host had tired of him in a di^ ; 
andy to get rid of his voracity or his po^ry, I cared not 
which,, had determined to ship him off to his next patron 
in Ram, sink or swim. He might as well have tied a 
stono' round his neck,. and thrown him into the sea at 
once. I ordered bim not to stir, at the risk of his life ; 
promising him a safe conduct, as soon as conduct was safe 
for any one. << But what will my landlord say,^' replied 
the distressed Poet. I assured him that this << Biirbo" 
would not condemn him to drowning for the sake of 
another leg of mutton. But I mistook. How the matter 
ended, it is easy to guess; and what became of the other 
letters of introduction, may be conjectured also. ' Whea 
he writes [his Highland tour, he may give the key to the 
story himself, if he. pleases. 

There is an unfortunate association between the liames, 
Rum and Egg, which. has perhaps helped to contribute 
to their want of good, report; just as no man would goto 
a Tragedy, or sit down to a Novel, of which the heroine, 
was called Dolly Clutterbuck. Egg is three miles long, 
and, with little exception, is bounded by rocky shores ; 
the cliffs, near the. northern extremity, being lofty, and in, 
some places, imperfectly columnar. The general view 
of the island is striking, from its very picturesque out* 
line; and the Scuir, which is the cause of this character, 
constitutes ajso its most attractive object. This is a 
ridge of rock, above a mile in length, resembling a long 
irregular wall. It occupies the summit of the highest 
part of the island ; its extreme height above the level of 
the sea being 1340 feet. In a genenil sense, it is per^ 
pendicular at the sides; and, at the eastern extremity, 
absolutely so ; whence arises its peculiarly striking cha« 
racter at this part. Towards the west it becmnes gradu- 
ally more irregular and lower; till it disappears. As, 
from its position on the hill, its perpendicular face is 
highest toward the south, its 'effects are most striking in. 
that direction. The top of theridge is flat, particularly 
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atiba easlern extremity, where ito character ia, ia et^ery 
raapecty moBt accurately maral; and here its breadth ia 
aboul a hundred yards, dimiDiahiBg toward the west* At 
this) pait^ its. highest perpendicular face, is 470 feet, and 
thd least 350 ; a Tariation arising from the obliquity of ita 
base; and thus it derives iiaportance, as well from its 
akitiide, as from its regular and bold form and its. sin-^* 
gular and strikiag position. It is a beautiful object^ 
OYen in its details s being formed chiefly -of a^ columnar} 
black) porphyritic, pitohstene& When viewed in front; 
it jresembl^ along wait of gigantic dinvi^nsions, but 'free 
o£ aH formality. From other pioints,< it is seen retiring' iat 
a beautiful and varied perspecHre, terminatiag, iii arery 
graceful manner, the slope of the* hill' on which it stands. 
Thecommandiiig elevation which it occupies, and the 
peculiarity of its form, render.it still' more imposing thaur 
itabiilkr Henoe, like! aU objects- on the mountaia out- 
lioe^ its dimensions are magnified ; while, from its- inde^ 
pendenbaof thegeaeral iormrof the hill on which^it stands^ 
it gains "that additional consequence which* an artificial 
work would .require in the same position. Thus tdso its 
dark and liolid mass iis. fully d^ned^ on the sky, so as t<9 
produce' the additional effeot arising from strong oppo-* 
sitioa of tightiand^shadow. Wbeta viewed* on theeastertf 
extreauty, it resembles a ruiuous tower, of gigantic di^ 
^tensions ; and the resemblance is rendered more perfect,^ 
by the columnar regularity of the structure, and the aln 
soluleperpendieularity of the sides. The extrabrdina&rjr 
e^ect of the great polygon tower at Warwick,^ is known: 
to many who will ne^er, possibly, see this islamlj and'if 
th.eycaJQ imagine it increased to the height of 600 feet, and 
perched on the top of a hill, high abovethehr headt^ tfaey 
may.formsoBie conception of what paiitfingcan iiescrifo 
but litde abetter than words. It is, 1 however, not soteljr 
from mere diniEtesiou and position, that the sublimity of 
this ^object is derived. It arises' from one of those meta-' 
phyttdal and 'circuitoQ8> trains. of reasoniilg, wfaii$b wdabs 
ofteQ pirrform without coniciouaness. ^ Wherever th^" 
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fdniift of nature approacli to Iboie of arty there is a vagae 
asAoiiation of human pow^ attai?hed to them; or the 
magnitude of nature, as an effbet,' ia insensibly united 
With an idea of the efforts of htiman art and labour as 
a cause. The sense of power is, in all cases, one of the 
chief sources of the sublime. In ordinary architecture^ 
DM^nitude is as essential as simplicity to the production 
of that eflEect, because it implies the exertion of powers 
and as, in viewing those natural objects which approxt^ 
mate in icbarac^er to the productions of human force, the 
mind insensibly refers them to the same source, it he* 
comes thus impressed with a feeling which is rarely,' if 
ever, eircited by those more stupendous scenes in whith' 
Nature dan (be compared only with herself. W^ thinls 
little of the power which produces a mountain ; because 
we know that to be infinite, and because she offetrs us a 
thousand rivals in her own works ; it Is when she conde^ 
scends to imitate the petty operations of tnan, on her own 
grefrt scale, that we contemplate her with admiration and 
aife. ... 

But the grandeur of this object is not comprised 
solely in its form and magnitude; as it is peculiarly sub* 
ject to all those splendid atmospheriical effects which 
arise irom light and shadoW) and from the passage of 
cloudli. The stormy land of Rum is their unceasing 
source; and Ae height of theScuir is such as to arrest 
tbeiik in their flight, producing the idost brillitat and ter^ 
rific coml^iations* Then indeed, cradled iu its stormsfj 
and towering, black as night, to the helBivens^ it seems to 
« lodk from its cloudy throne o'er half thi& world.*' Of 
all vtfaose effects, the mctet ttiagnificent examples oe^unfed 
during' tbe^ three fierce days of this visit, lii the firsrf 
efforts of th^ gale, the whole altmosl^^re was' ifivdlVed ici 
one univeral €lheet of mist and irain; through which, 'aij 
Ae more violelit gusts made partial openin^^ 'glimpses^ 
the dark tnass of this immense ^all were oceusioaelly^ 
seen ;^ whiles its iuf isible bouudari^cotiv«^yed tfl^4^Iin^ 
9S:iE»f iutenniiiable dimnsH>nsr. AgiBlnya^ tb#-dravij|g tfaek 
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QQtaQgled its summit aQ<| cioncealed its o.utline, .it rose to 
an indefinite Mght, a gpigantic tower* biding its lofty 
head in the clouds. Occasionally^ as the tempest whirled 
the mists along the face of the hill and obscured its base, 
the huge black mass becs^me involved in additional gloom ; 
resembling the visionary. cai^tle of some enchanter^ found- 
ed on the stormy, cloudy and suspended on the air. That 
this noble object is almost utterly unknown* is the fault 
of those who might, long since* have described it, and 
the misfortune of those who trust to blind guides. £ut it 
is, of too high. a scale for the herd of spectators ; to .whom, 
even the attractions of Staffa are rather the. effect of its 
<* marvellous;'' of its power* like the echo, the cascade* 
and the cavern* in exciting silly wonderment, rather than 
of a right feeling of the grandeur of nature. 
' The celebrated cave of this island ha^ been so often 
described* and its tale so often told, that I need not go 
very deeply into that subject. The entr§tnce is from the 
seashore: but so. narrow as to admit a.man with diffi- 
culty. Within* it soon expands ; so as to be twenty or 
thirty feet in height and breadth* and. about 250 in 
length. Many years have past siu,ce it was discovered to 
mqdern travellers* after a long period of oblivion; and 
the curiosity and depredations of successive visitors, have 
now nearly succeed^ in removing the relics which gave 
it its horrible interest. In a few years more* the tale will 
be* like many others, divested of all that reality which 
gave it a value that no effort of imagination can .supply. 
The dim snioking lights of our guide stiU gleamed on 
the few bones that strew the rude floor*. once. covered 
with mouldering skeletons; conveying a lively idea of 
%he heroic ages of Graelic independence. There is an- 
other caire, which is said to have servejd the purpose of a 
{dace of worship to. the Catholics, when toleration had 
scarcely reached them. It is not difficult to. conceive the 
iolemn and picturesque effect of such, a congregation, 
iBfil. under, such circumstances, in a place . rendered so 
slrili^ing.by itfs.picturesqucs character,, and by the roaring' 
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tii the stormy sea on wbich it opens. But I must leave 
more of Egg untold than I am well willing. 

There is nothing in Muck to attract attention, beyond 
its green surface. I did not formerly render justice to 
its . etymology. Erin's green isle was called Muc, be- 
cause when the Milesian invaders were about to land, the 
Tnath de Danans, who were Chaldeean magicians, misti- 
fied if, just as King Maunanan had treated Mona on an- 
other occasion ; so that it became no bigger than a hog. 
Our own Muck was colonized by those Dedanian Magi, 
and thus borrowed from the Maternal Isle, But unfor- 
tunately this etymology is doubtful. Moch signifies 
White ; and hence, in Hebrew, Mok is cotton. It also 
signifies the Dawn of Day. From one or other comes 
Mocba; and, of course, Mocha Coffee. We must reject, 
with scorn therefore, the base Hog. I hope the Muck- 
ite^ will forgive my other crimes, for the sake of this 
honourable Etymqn : and may the new Mocha hereafter 
fiourisli with Cottop and Coffee, as it does, at present, with 
heath and sea weed. And now, we must change our 
ground once more. 

The Sky was bright, the sea blue, the sun warm, 
and the month June, when I visited Tirey. Every thing 
was green, and smiling, and happy, and Tirey looked 
like a little Paradise in the ocean. The good humour of 
the atmosphere is no less potent an enchanter in certain 
matters of beauty, than its moral resemblance is in others: 
even so, Ladies. I can well imagine this island a dreary, 
flat waste of sand and rocks ; foggy, stormy, wet, and com- 
fortless. It is thus that "A parterre assis, juge avec plus 
d'indulgence qu'a parterre debout." Hungry or full, wet 
or dry, wearied or springing with life, foul or fair, our 
judgnaents are the produce of a cloud, a shower, a breeze, 
a glimpse of the inconstant sun ; the decisions of the 
Judge, who hangs because he has not dined. Let the 
man who cannot see the sun, imagine it : let him who is 
hungry, forget it, let the wet and weary fancy himself 
disporting aniid the holiday of nature, and thus, at least 
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for bis own sake, let him see and feel ; otherwise ^ quodf- 
cunque infundis, acescet/' '< Cultivate good humour/' 
says my Lord Bacon. There is something, nevertheless, in 
Tirey, which must always be interesting. That some- 
thing, strange as it may seem, is the universal absence of 
all features. But the truth is, that we become wonderfully 
wearied of mountains, and rivers, and rocks, and dins, 
and Jakes, and cascades; of all those violent sauces 'which 
stimulate the mind's appetite, only to wear it out. Tirey 
is like a meagre day, and gives it time to recover its tone. 
To say that Tirey is absolutely flat, would not be true; 
geographically ; because the northern extremity is in- 
terspersed with low rocks, and there are three bills at the 
southern end of the island, which attain an elevation of 
three or four hundred feet. But the main part is really 
flat ; and so flat, and level, and low, that we are inclined to 
wonder why the sea does not drown it in gales of wind ; as 
it is not much more than twelve feet above the high watier 
mark. It has unquestionably been* produced, chiefly, 
by the sea ; from the gradual accumulation of sand banks, 
originally detained by a reef of low rocks. Thus the soil 
is almost every where a loose sand ; consolidated, in some 
places, by the progress of vegetation and agriculture, 
and by the growth of peat ; in others, protected, with 
great difiicolty, by a thin covering of turf, from the action 
of those winds, which, once admitted, would soon again 
sweep it away to its original birth place. So properly 
dreaded is' this event, that it is not permitted to tufn k 
turf in that large plain which forms its most striking 
feature. This is called the Reef, and it contains about 
1600 acres ; being as flat 'as the sea, and uninterrupted 
by any eminence, scarcely even by a plant or a ston^ 
higher than the general level ; oflering, thus, a specimen 
of verdure, alike singular and beautiful. It is not so eksj 
as it might be thought, to imagine the effect of a bowlinj^ 
green of this extent, with a surface like velvet ; but he 
who may see it, will acknowledge that- the systems of art 
are not a criterion of the charms of landscape ; but that 
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I^ature, all powerfal, can create beauty out of what, in 
tile Artist's bands, would be only so many yards of g^een ' 
baize. The metaphysics of this, are tolerably obviouis. 

Tirey is remarkle for its fertility ; the soil, though 
sandy and light, being a mixture of calcareous or shell 
sand, chiefly, with vegetable and peat earth. Such a soil, 
which would, in any dry climate, be barren or poor, is 
here maintained in a state of constant fertility, by the 
equable moisture derived from its position in this rainy 
sea. This condition of the land is every where proved 
by the presence of the yellow Iris, Polygonum, water- 
mint, and other aquatic plants, which are found flourish- 
ihg in every com field ; as a hatred of weeds is not among 
the catalogue of Highland antipathies. Tirey can bave 
no streams, of course ; but there are some pools of various 
sizes in different places, besides two small lakes ; one of 
which is so managed as to discbarge a rivulet, applied to 
the tnmingof aMill. Here aiid there, the ground is marshy; 
and the water, in most places, lies so near to the surface, 
that the inhabitants readily procure it by digging a very' 
few feet. Those parts which are preserved for pasture, are 
surprisingly rich ; producing, in particular, white clover, 
the natural tenant of those soils, in such abundance, as. 
almost to exclude the grasses. Unfortunately, it contains 
little peat ; and this forms a considerable deduction from 
its vaJue, as the inhabitants are obliged td fetch from 
Mull, in their small boats, an article as cumbrous in 
freight as it is indispensable. Those who have proposed 
to import coal, forget that the expense of freight here, is 
merely the application of labour for which there is no 
demand. • Unable to command money, it could not pay 
for coal, under tbe present state of divided farming. 

There can be no trees in an island so utterly unshel- 
tered: but there is not, 1 believe, even a single plant of 
heath in the lower tracts ; nor, I might add, a ligneous 
fibre of any kind, except the Salix argentea. It is almost 
as deficient in enclosures as in trees ; and this is a radical 
fault iu the management of such a tract of loose lattd, in 
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SO Stormy a clioiate. Hence,, the gales of wind sweep over it 
as freely as they do'over the sea ; materially disturbingthe 
operations of agriculture, by dispersing the seed, togethev 
with the loose and dry soil ; and often breaking down the 
crops, both of corn and potatoes, when they have attained 
their full growth. Hence, the land is probably less pro- 
fitably employed in culture, than it would be in pasture, 
in an abstract view ; though the minuteness of the farms; 
and the numbers of the population, render cultivation. in- 
dispensable here, as every where else throughout the 
Highlands^ At the northern extremity, it suffers consi- 
derably from the inundation of sand,^ as does the south- 
ern extremity of Coll ; but elsewhere^ both islands are 
free from that plague. Yet Martin assures us,' that, in 
his day, the Reef was subject, not merely^ to the sand 
flood, but even to inundation from the sea. Tlience it 
must be concluded, that the land has been materially, 
raised by the deposition of sand ; confirming the notion 
already suggested, that the whole island has been chiefly 
created by the winds. 

It is pleasing to observe how that operation, which is 
ruinous in Coll and in many other places, is here bene- 
ficial • on the principle which I formerly noticed in North 
Uist, That want of shelter which arises from the absence 
of rocks or inequalities, is one of the leading causes of' 
the fertility trf this islands and of the little injury which 
it receives frpn^ the sand drift; as it has also been the 
cause of its very existence. In consequence of the level 
and unobjstructed surface of the land, the sand is distri- 
buted over the flat parts in so equable a manner, as not 
only to raise it beyond the power of the sea, but to* 
improve the whole by perpetually renewing its natural 
calcareous manure; seldom accumulating in such a man- 
ner as to repel or sufibcate vegetation. The reverse effect 
is very apparent at its northern extremity, as it is io Coll;, 
where the rocky eminences that are scattered oyer the 
surface, affording shelter^ cause the sand to collect in such 
a manner, as to produce a barren desert. The general 
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moisture of tbis island conduces also materially to tbe 
g^ood effects just mentioned ; as, by maintaining an active 
vegetation on tbe surface, it serves to bind and retain 
tbat wfaicb would otherwise be speedily dispersed. 

Tbe beautiful marble of Tirey is well known. Tbe 
. quarry is still open, but tbe produce is not in fasbion ; as 
in these matters, fasbion, and not beauty, is omnipotent. 
Raspe introduced it into notice ; but he, or bis quarry-men, 
were so ignorant, tbat they nearly destroyed tbe whole 
by gunpowder. Raspe, as you|probablylnow, was a sort 
of Dowsterswivel in Scotland, at a time when all theHigb- 
land proprietors expected to dig gold and silver out of 
their barren mountains, as tbey had dug peat. It has 
been said, tbat, like many projectors of bis class, he placed 
metals where be well knew bow to find them again. 
Whether this be true or not, he seems to have deserved 
as little credit for bis metallic discoveries, as for the re- 
pute of writing Munchausen's travels, out of Lucian, 
Marco Polo, Sir John Mandeville, and the other rivals of 
Ferdinand Mendez Pinto. There is also a rock of white 
marble here, resembling that oflona; which he appears 
to have overlooked. A long wall has been l^uilt out of it : 
containing so many specimens of Sahlite, Augite, Tremo- 
lite, and other beautiful minerals, tbat it is a perfect 
cabinet of mineralogy. He who wishes to fill his own 
drawers, may gratify himself by tbe simple process of 
pulling down a farm dyke. 

Coll and Tirey form a sort of chain ; being separated 
by a rocky sound, not much more than half a mile in 
breadth. The former, like its neighbour, is about twelve 
miles long; its mean breadth being somewhat less than 
three. The coast line of both, is an intermixture of rocky 
shores and small sandy bays; but the rocks predominate 
much in Coll, as tbe flat shores do in Tirey. The surface 
of Coll has a most extraordinary aspect; particularly 
throughout the far greater portion to the northward. It is 
so covered with bare rocks, scarcely to be called bills, 
that, when viewed from alow position, nothing but a con- 
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tinaous, grey, stony surface is visible ; and as those protu<- 
berances are of a rounded form, and of similar dimensions, 
the whole conveys the notion of a rude pavement on a most 
gigantic scale. It is not easy to conceive any thing much 
more singular, nor to imagine a country with an aspect 
more hopelessly barren ; yet the intervals are filled with 
green pastures, and with small pools and lakes, amounting 
in number, as it is said, to forty-two. Those, however, are 
discovered only at the precise spots where the traveller 
happens to be;, as the predominance of rock every 
where, conceals them from a general view* The southern 
extremity, is a desert of sand ; being exposed to the same 
influences as tbe northern point of Tirey, and, from tbe 
form of its surface, more adapted to retain what the winds 
deposit. Here we may wander through the waste, and 
suppose ourselves in the plains of Africa ; enjoying all 
the pleasures of the novelty, and of the imagination, with 
the satisfaction of reflecting that we can neither perish 
with thirst, be choked by a Simoom, nor " smothered in 
the dusty whirlwind/' It is pleasant enough to view the 
battle at a distance. 

Though not about to give a pentandrian monogynian 
account of the vegetable beauties of Coll, I must not for- 
get to say that I found in its lakes, the Eriocaulon sep- 
tangulare ; before this, known only in Sky. Those who 
never saw sea kale in its native state, will find it also on 
the western shore. But its ordinary fiowers, if they do 
not rival those of our gardens in variety and splendour, 
are, by position, contrast, and numbers, not less captivat- 
ing to the eye; while the whole atmosphere is perfumed 
by their fragrance, as is also the case in Tirey. This fea- 
ture is peculiar to the sandy soils of all the islands, but 
is no where more remarkable than in these two. In this 
month, the month of June, the May of this climate and 
the « lusty spring time of the year," the profusion of 
flowers almost conceals the verdure of those beautiful 
plains from the eye. Even Boswell, whose flight was 
circumscribed, has been eloquent respecting a small 
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trapty bere called, from this caii8e«tfae Variegated Plain : 
hu^Bf he saw it. in October^, his commendations are li- 
mited to its virtues as a race course. To me, it was an 
^9aB(ielI^d carpet of undescribable gaiety, painted with 
aU.the;usnaI plants of spring, and more ; the snowy briU 
Uaiiey of the clover and the daisy, being intermixed with 
the bright yellow of the Ranunculus, the lovely azure of 
the Yei'pnjca, the deeper blue of the Hyacinth, and the 
splendid crimson of the Geranium. Sanguineum. 

Spring, lovely Spring, is, doubtless, as beautiful as 
the Ppfjts have inad^ her; but. she is seldom to be found 
but iat^ie poets. These gentlemen too have a trick of 
following old patterns; ^f coi^sulting Chaucer, and Thom- 
son, and Virgil, and twenty more, to say nothing of the 
Almsinae and the Gardener's. Calendar* To what climes 
Spring comes when she ought to come, I know not ; it 
would be. well to kqow where she comes at all ; in this 
Hyperborean country, at least. In these green islands of 
the westera main, it is seldom till the end of June ; in the 
mountains, winter lingers in her lap till he is ready to 
lie down again. If, by chance, she does come, it is ** with 
fil^pwers and sunshine in her fickle eyes,'' to smile coldly 
on the purple heaths of August. As to May day, young 
or old, it is much the same : her tears niust flow till May 
is gone and past. If ever she was " led by the jocund 
train of vernal hours," it ijs not here that she is so led. 
Boreas, Aquilo, and Aquariys, hand her in, and Eurus 
apd Auster walk her out. ^^ The first, the fairest daugh- 
ter of the skies," " is sprung from April's wayward race," 
and spends her time in flirting with the icicles of old 
Winter's beards, > I fear indeed that the nymph has for 
ever lf)st her maiden honours, is become a chilly and an 
.antiquated virgin ; and that her ravished charms have 
.been inherited by her oldest sister, July. It is May still 
in the Calendar; but ^< Pale, immature, the blighted ver- 
dure springs," wonders when Summer will arrive, waits 
but to be overtaken by the sere Autunin, to shrink again 
before the harbinger of killing Winter. 
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If May thus weeps over her fled and fallen honourtf 
well may we. May :•— does not the very name make our 
hearts beat and our pulses tbrob, and the yoang blood 
mantle again* on the cheek, as if the sound itself were to 
recall the hours of youth, and love, and joy. May. — 
Could we not all write volumes on it : Yet,—** There's 
no such thing." ** And when she cannot scold, she cries,*' 
says Cowper : but the worst of it is, that she scolds and 
cries both. Is there a greater vixen on earth, than your 
own dear Edinburgh May ; ** This mirthful May, of every 
moneth Queue." Sbe is Capricomus, Aquarius, and 
Pisces, all in one : ** With amVous zephyrs fluttering on 
her breast ;" indeed. Did the Poets really invent her. 
They are somewhat given to inventing; it cannot be de- 
nied. Or did she really exist once, and has the Polar 
basin come nearer to us, or is the axis of the earth gone 
awry, or is there a cold comet in the wind, or, — what is 
the matter. Do we not still talk of ** a maying we will 
go :" but who, now a days, would think of going ** a may- 
ing" till the end of June. ** For thee, sweet month, the 
groves green liv'ries wear," and so forth, says Dryden. 
What does Chaucer say. ** In May that mothir is of 
mon^this glade. That the freshe flowers all, blew, white 
and rede :" but what does he not say. We will admit, for 
the sake of peace, that there was such a ** moneth'* as 
May, in the good old times of ** merry Englaunde :" as 
the chin^ney sweepers believe still. 

But must we believe that there was one in Scotland. 
Dunbar afiirms it ; and Douglas, and Holland, and Kibg 
James* Read the golden Terge, or the Houlat, or the 
King's Quair, or the Blait Luvar, or the Thistle and the 
Rose, or Merlin, or the Twa Luves. Had I not forsworn 
poetry, I could have overwhelmed you with quotations. 
** Mirie is th' entree of May, The time is hot and long the 
day :" very merry indeed ; wonderfully hot. ** The fowles 
make mirie play:" cocksparrows on a dunghill, doubt- 
less. If the ** skyis ring with schouting of the larks," 
it is only a proof that they are in a conspiracy with the 
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PoetSy to swear falsely. Are the poets indeed untrue ; 
or is May a Jilt. Is it possible that Dunbar can have 
written about a May which be never saw nor smelt ; with 
his ** tender odouris reid and quhyt/' And James, too. 
Every thing is possible with you poets. Certain it is^ 
and no less sad, that the only places in fair Scotia where 
you will now find the incense-breathing month, ^ the 
sweet vapours and the soft morrowing," ** the air intem- 
perit, sober and amene," are those very pages of paper. 
Yet somebody must have produced the original autho- 
rity : or a Scottish poet would now as soon think of writ- 
ing about <* roses reid spreading their knoppis,"or about 
** The fields flowrischit and fretful of fairheid," in De- 
cember, as in May. But sbe probably disappeared with 
the Union : and if that is not the solution, you must find 
a better. 

She is a puzzling dame, this said May ; in more ways 
than one; in more places than the Almanac, and the 
skies, and the flowery meadows '^ so green a." Urania, 
says Ausonius, loves her above all other months. It most 
be hoped that she behaved better in those days. But 
Urania bad other and sounder reasons. May : the fairest 
nymph of the year, the laughing Goddess that *< from 
her green lap tbfows, The yellow cowslip and the pale 
primrose,*' was—" credite poster!" — a middle-aged man, 
with an ample robe, carrying a basket of flowers. Thus 
fashions change. In Scotland, she is sweet sixteen ; a 
" fair May :" in London, she is a chimney sweeper, daubed 
with red ochre and gingerbread gold. In one point, 
however, Scotland is still classical in its veneration for 
Ifoy : though it keeps no Lemurnlia, and worships no 
Bona Dea. "Nee viduee teedis eadem, nee virginis apta, 
Tempora, quee nupsit, non diuturna fuit.'' So pertina- 
cious ^re fashions ; even when the reasons for them are 
forgotten. Even when all sense and reason are against 
them. For " Harde is his herte that lovith nought. In 
Mey, whai\ all this mirth is wrought." If you wish for, 
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more learning on, this subject than I have room for, you 
may. consult Erasmus* 

But if May is not the May of marriage» still she is the. 
*^, May of life.*' So says Macbeth^ at least, and Guarini^ 
with his ** Ferde etade/' " The spring time of life;" " the 
youth ;" ^* il gioventu del anno :" and thus ; beyond all 
enumeration. Behold again, how fashions change. The 
Greeks called youth the autumn of life. Read Pindar. I 
must not quote him : it is only the apothecaries who do 
that. Thus also Horace: << Jam tibi libidos"-— ^'Distinguet 
autumnus racemos." This is glorious aews for <^ middle- 
aged gentlemen ;" since, if the autumn of the year is its 
youth, then must the sere autumn of their days b^ the 
f< sweet spring tiipe of the year,'' the lorely breathing 
May, the very hey-day of butter cups and whispering 
breezes. They may laugh at Montaig^ne then, when he 
^ays that, as the soul ** gets on in life," it begins to turn 
« aigre et moisi." 

I trust that the po^ts, the critics, the almanac makers, 
and those who have more pages to spare than I, will settle 
what I have left undetermined ; but whenever and where^ 
ever Spring does choose to come, she must have something 
fo smile on ; andi in the Western Isles, I know not* where 
to find her but on thes^ sandy plains. If she is rare, 
however, and late, her character is here no less remarkr 
able for its novelty than its splendour ; nor, as I wan- 
dered over these bright sands, dazzled with the beauty 
and regaled with the perfume of her flowers, do I know 
that I would have changed her for herself where she riots 
in^the rich grcf^n meadows and the full foliage of an 
English landscape. No trees, it is true, were seen burs(;'- 
ing into leaf;, but the sun was bright in a cloudless sky 
of the purest azure, a gentle breeze wafted overasuoi* 
mer sea, the distant bl eatings of the sheep andthe.lovK- 
ing of the cattle, and the grey rocks seemed, themselves, 
to rejoice in the sweet sunshine. If the Nightio^le was 
wanting, the air was filled with the warblings of the 
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.Tbrush and the loQg-drawn melodious note of the Wood- 
lark; while the glassy repose of the wide and blue 
ocean, stretched far away, completed the picture of uni- 
versal peace and joy. 

The garden which taste and ipdustry have create4 
here, was a little Paradise to those who had so long been 
condemned to clouds and water, to surging seas, ^nd 
screaming blocks, and tar« Trees had been planted; and 
though they could not surmount the rocks which pro- 
tected them from the westerly gales, they gave an air of 
freshness and ornament and comfort, to the little spot 
which they surrounded, that made us forget their infant 
of stature. The roses were bursting from their buds, and 
every flower bloomed as bright as in more favoured cli- 
mates. I have said, that the delights of the garden and 
the shrubbery are here accessible alike to all ; and there 
are few indeed who could have had more to contend with 
than Coll. There is a limit to the growth of trees ; but 
shrubs and flowers can always find sufficient shelter; 
and, if their productions are later, they are neither less 
brilliant nor less vigorous, than in the most favoured parts 
of England. But they whose kitchen garden is the pq- 
tatoe field alone, cannot be expected, to. take much del 
light in the pinks and roses of the parterre: and thus it 
is that we encounter a thistle where we might have fpund 
arose. As to the kitchen garden, I still hope to' hear, 
that, after the first explosion of wrath, " The Book" has 
grown up, at least into a leek : and that my successors 
will hereafter find the << pultiphagus" Donald ^Uunica^ 
tarn com sale mordentem cepe/' and wearing an annual 
kalestock in his bonnet on my birth day. I wish Coll 
would write a << Book," under the double weight of his 
own name and the Gaelic tongue. Who can wander 
among those wild retreats, amid rocks and streamlets and 
cascades and bright miniatures of delicious lakes, and not 
imagine the tangled thicket of sweet Inrier and woodbine 
superseding the black and scraggy heath, the rude and 
neglected banks breathing all the sweets of the year, the 
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evergreeo-sheltered alley replacing the impracticable 
bogy and tbe margin of the silvery expanse or the pel- 
lucid rivulet, bordered with the flowers of spring and 
summer, where it is now a stony, muddy, unapproachable 
swamp. Often have I envied the blind and indolent pos- 
sessor of the grey rock, skirted with its own green bank, 
and impending over the now rushy pool, the lazy, taste- 
less owner of the rude, inaccessible, knoll, of the wild 
torrent and the ravine, of the little sheltered, but useless, 
dell, and of all the nameless, endless, beauties, of which 
Nature has here laid the germs in vain. But such is the 
lot of life. Those who could enjoy, have not : and for those 
who possess wealth, and wealth only, it is a sealed book. 
The old castle of Coll is uninteresting; and Johnson 
has told the tale of Cameron Maclonich. Martin, the 
very excess of whose marvels has, perhaps, helped to 
shame the people oat of many that might have stood their 
ground longer, tells lis that Coll and Tirey were neces- 
sary to each other's existence ; a sort of male and female 
pair of islands ; as one of them chiefly produced females, 
and the other males : in the ratios often to one, as some 
one says. It is to this same gentleman that we are 
indebted for the tales of the two stones, which certain 
combating Giants threw at each other. Giants have been 
always much given to throwing stones; all the world 
over. The Giant Ydris, whom Mr. Rowlands proves .to 
have been a Druid Astronomer, picked three out of his 
shoe, and they are still to be seen near Talyllin. Tbe 
Titans, whom Pezron and Jamieson prove to have been 
Celtic, or Highland, Giants, threw stones at Jupiter, and 
he, in return, overwhelmed them with all the petralogy 
of Olympus, on the plain of Crau. Og, the giant King of 
Basan, as the Rabbins assure us, lifted a huge stone to 
throw at the Israelites, meaning to demolish all their 
armies at one hit; when, unluckily, a Lapwing pecked a 
hole in it, so that his head went through, and his teeth 
immediately grew so long that he could not get it off 
again. Mr. Martin, Mr. Martin, you are nobody. 
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OEKERAL ECONOMY, AND POPULATION, 
OF TUB HIGHLANDS. 

It is difficult, and would be disftdyautageous, to se- 
parate two subjects so mutually connected as are tbe 
system of agricultural occupancy in the Highlands, and 
the condition of their population. If I have here inter- 
mixed them, it is because the former is chiefly deserving 
of consideration as it afiects the latter, and because I shall . 
thus avoid S9me repetition. If there should be any ob- 
scnrity, it is because I must crowd matter for a volume 
into a few pages. Much confusion has been produced in 
those subjects, by the various writers, who, generally 
engaged in controversy, and neglecting to make proper 
distinctions, have puzzled those, in particular, who were 
not practically acquainted with the country. At pre- 
sent, every variety of occupancy may be found in the 
Highlands, but all are not entitled to equal regard. 
Improved farming is the same here as elsewhere. The 
ancient system of run-o-ig is almost expired, and that of 
tacks is nearly in the same case. The sheep fanning 
admits of little other remark tlian what belong^s to it as 
connected with the Crofting system': and this last is, in 
fact, what alone deserves much attention, as being that 
which chiefly afiects the condition of the people, both as it 
relates to themselves and to the State. A few unexpired 
and ancient leases of lands, scarcely paying any rent, 
may also be-passed by, without further notice; as hav- 
ing no general influence on the country. 

It would now be fruitless to examine, minutely, the 
system of Tacks ; as in no long time, it will cease' to 
exist. But the. Tacksman has been the subject of cen- 
sure and hatred, as ah unnecessary person and an op- 
pressor ^ a wholesale dealer, enhancing the price to the 
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purchaser ; screwing*, from the subtenants, higher rents 
than would have been obtained had he not intervened. 
His real nature and effect have never been understood* 
He is not unnecessary, if there be no steward ; .unless the 
proprietor chnses to do that duty for himself. Whether 
he is to be an oppressor or not, as compared to his land- 
lord, must chiefly be a question of the relative moral cha- 
racter of the two. It is said that be must have less, at- 
tachment to his. tenantry, and less* interest in their wel- 
fare^ than the proprietor of the estate. If the. proprietor, 
were a F^dal I^rd, and the tenants Villeins, or> if a 
Highland proprietor .were now the Chief that, he onee. 
WiiSy that might be true ; but; at present, the connexion^ 
between the Tenatot and the Lessor, be he ••^! principal, 
or tbe deputy,' the proprietor or Ate Tacksman, is little 
moiie than a c^Hiunercial one. The former can hare no 
pe<$uliar affection.fbr his tenants .that may not equally be 
felt by the lattery ,and both are ^like interested in their 
welfare 9ttd prosperity, as £ir as either must benefit by 
tbeir well-doing.. To. consider the Tacksman as a /^ re- 
grater and foreataller.of land/^is to suppose that, in com^ 
fierce, a manufacturer or wkolesale merchant will retail, 
at a wboleisale price. Here, the retail price is fixed from 
many cireunpstances; among which, those that in some 
measure: a^et the case of land also, are increase of la- 
bour and attention, uncertain payments, toil of collecting, 
and. chantis of j>ad debts and of actions at law) to which 
must especially be added, in this pdrticnlar instance,- 
cfiifDpetition. From diese causes, or &om a.desire.to make 
a^ •much as he cafn from his estate^ the; landlord will gene- 
rally Jet his farms' to the highest biddeis; and the tacks- 
man can do no more. Wbat^ever profit, therefore, this, 
person derives from the subsetting of bind, or from a re- 
tail trade in small leases, will be taken from tbe possible 
pirofits of the land owner, not from thertenants ; just as, 
in (Commerce, the retail dealer takes^ that, as his profit, 
which wavid fall info. the hands of the wholesale mer** 
chaotv should he tbiukfit to act the part*of retailer also. 
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I would willingly have avoided saying more on the 
Sheep system, than what might have been deduced frotd 
the present general remarks. But perhaps it is necessary 
to notice it thus separately, for the sake of those who 
have seen nothing else in the Agricultural economy of 
the Highlands, and have seen this through distorted 
organs. This was not the sole reform itself/ as has been 
idly imagined : it was rather the basis of reform. It was 
the extension of a system long established in Engpland, 
where it had produced a similar outcry ; and which had 
been so long established in the south of Scotland also, as 
to hn,ve been forgotten. The theory of it is simple, when 
simply stated : and I shall merely mention the local obh^ 
and its bearings ; without any reference to the g^nerfl^l 
doctrines that relate to large and small farms. 

In those mountainous and boggy tracts, black catile 
cannot consume all the pasture. Sheep can ; and cott-^ 
sequently, there is a sftving on this head alone, by th^ 
exchange. Sheep cannot be cultivated to a pro6t, untesn 
in large flocks, and by a well-regulated system, the de-^ 
tails of which are too minute forme to give here. Small 
capitalists cannot thence manage them : and thus arises 
the necessity of large sheep farms. Lastly, the necessity 
of a proportion of winter food, renders it compulsory to 
take from petty agriculture, the smaller interspersed 
tratts which are adapted to this purpose.' Now, those 
small spbts were occupied by a race of starving and 
miserable tenants, who thus impeded the application- of 
what they could not use ; producing notbing'themselves, 
and obstructing production^ It- became imp^ative «b 
the proprietors, to eject them, for the g«hemt benefit, as 
well as for their own. Yet those proprietors^ so far Arom 
iacting as had been formerly the c&se in England and 
Scotland, provided their displaced people with new iarms 
in other places. Instead of receiving th«ir well-inerited 
praise for humanity, they have met hirthiDg but obloquy^ 
injurious writing from those who knew nothing of writing 
but how to bold a pen, with outcry and rebetlion frotti 
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their ungrateful teoaDtry, and, in some instances, even 
from those who were paying bo rents, and who had become 
to consider the land as their own. An English reader 
may well ask what the grievance was in this case. It was 
that they were separated from the hills and the glens of 
their early affections. By such canting, the cant of a 
few idle poets and romancers, the improyement of a 
whole country was to be obstructed, and an indolent and 
half-^savage race preserved in misery and barbarism. 
It is easy to string words together, and to write pathetic 
nonsense. It was a singular hardship, assuredly, to move 
such a people, from one hill to a neighbouring one, from 
the green glen of the mountain to the green margin of 
the next sea shore : to places also whither they carried 
all their connexions with them; increasing their society, 
while they increased their means of living. The People 
have no such feelings. The attachment of the wretched 
creatures in question was a habit; the habit of indolence 
and inexperience, the attachment of an aninial little dif- 
fering in feelings from his own horned animals. Had it 
even been more, they were children; unable to judge 
for themselves, and knowing nothing beyond the narro^v 
crrcle of their birth. As children, it was the duty of 
their superiors to. judge for them, and to compel them, 
for their own advantage. What the entire consequences 
have been, will be seen when the crofting system is ex- 
amined* But the obvious ones are on the surface. If 
this people was so '^ valuable," the reform was advanta- 
geous, because it has increased their numbers. The 
Land was incapable of further division among them, 
because every thing arable was occupied. They were 
incapable, of farming the pastoral . farms, which must 
therefore have been wasted. As they could not have 
increased on the spot, they must have starved and emi- 
grated. They were starving and emigrating. They have 
been introduced to fresh wealth, to a new creation of 
wealth, on the sea shores* The Celtic economists ex- 
claim about Manufactures. A manufacture has been 
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established : they manufacture food ; fisti. But it is not 
wool dr cotton : such it is to see nothing but words. The 
possession of ideas is sometimes necessary. To spin 
cotton is a circuitous road to the stomach : the new High- 
land Crofter spins food by one operation. To turn rocks 
and peat into corn and potatoes, js a manufacture. This 
is the problem that wfts to be solved. It is solved : but 
not in words. 

. The Crofting system was the division of the joint 
farms, and the creation of similar new ones. The joint 
tenant commonly held in run-rig. I quoted authorities 
before, to show that this was an ancient German practice* 
Blackstone seemed against me. Here are two authorities 
more, that appear to make for me. Diodorus says of a 
Spanish people, ** Agron singulis annis divisos colunt.'' 
Horace says of the Getce, " Nee cultora placet longior 
annua." The joint tenant is now a sole tenant ; a Crofter, 
paying a money rent. On the Kelp shores, he holds by 
a Rent service. The n^ost obvious advantages are these. 
His interest in his lot i^ increased, because it is his own. 
It is therefore better ciiltivated. Consequently, he can 
live better, and the proprietor also can claim a higher 
land rent. Formerly, be overstocked bis lands, from 
jealousy or avarice ; now, if he errs in this, he is soon 
checked by its obvious punishment. He has discarded 
his superfluous horses, because he now can see that those 
are an unprofitable stock. Accommodation has been 
found for more people; and thence, in the very first step, 
the population is increased. The new lands have added 
to the general mass of cultivation, and have thus in- 
creased the territory producing food and paying rent. 
A system which has at once increased rent, territory, 
population, and individual comfort, must be a judicious 
one; at least as far as the present is concerned. To these 
advantages, 1 need scarcely again add, the clearing out of 
the pasture farms which the small tenants had encum- 
bered, and the power thus given to the proprietors to 
occupy them in an advantageous manner; ThoSie benefits 
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have Tollowed/aKke; frbm all the crofled farms; bjoit bj 
the maritime crofts, the people have gaiped access to « . 
new branch of industry, to new food ; and to what was 
before unknown to them, anirnal food. Hence arises the 
main increase of comfort and of jpopulation: and yet it 
was against this very change that the most violent ola^ 
mour M^as made, even by thoise who were th^ immedmte 
gainers, and who were perpetually on the verge of fa- 
mine, while their maritime neighbours were comparatively 
rioting in plenty. 

The advantage to the proprietors, in this last case» 
has i^lso been very considerable; but it was not' at first 
foreseen. So de6cient are. the people at large in the mcit 
obvious principles of public economy, that there are.maay 
proprietors who do not even now comprehend the. nature 
of a system by which they are profiting. The ordinal 
practice commenced, almost in chance ; or rather in col- 
lateral inducements, very different from those which form 
the great source of the benefits derived^ The greea 
land of the sea shores, access to sea weed for manure^ 
the, necessity of labourers for the kelp, and, above all, a 
minutely divided state of the land, scarcely .permitting 
any other mode of occupation, were the prime motives 
for a choice of place, which also relieved the great inte- 
rior farms in the most effectual manner* As a proof; df 
this ignorance, I found one large estate of this nature^ 
ivhefe the landlord had levied a rent, or rather a tas;,foa 
all the boats on his lands which were used for fishing* 
The obviu^us consequence was, a loud elamouf against 
injustice and oppression ; since the tax was thus reo)- 
dered sensible, and thus, chiefly, oppressive. A severer 
critic would condude that this was reaDy an act of op^. 
pression. It is kinder to attribute it to ignorance: and 
had this pei'son placed an additional rent on the land,- he 
would have avoided obloquy, have conapelled the idle^to 
work, and have also increased his revenue. Thus alsa k 
discouragement was thrown in the way of that very 
fishing, on which he mnst have depended for his rent, as 
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Ills people did (br tbeir siibsisteiice; ^ais some of the te** 
nants actually declined Bshing, to avoid paying this4uty. 
It must be siniilar ignorabce, which levies from the 
tenants of petty public bouses, a sum of moneys per gali- 
lofiy on the whisky which they retail. Thus the tenant 
cmiplain» of a tax, ahd the traveller wonders at th^ 
meanness which will suffer a <^ Chief/^ to be a partner 
ift a 'Concern of this nature. The true policy here,- woul4 
be to place the rent on the inn ; as is done, without ob- 
loquy, all the world over. If English travellers hav<^ 
lazed the Highland gentry with meanness, they almost 
deserve it as a punishment. for unpardonable ignorance; 
which is .the only defence that I can make for them, 
in this case, against the Sassanach. - . » 

. the real source of benefit to the proprietor of the ma* 
ritime crofts, is a taxou, or a rent from, labour. The farms 
themselves are commonly so minute, that the ' people 
«ould not subsist on them; they could pay no rent, of 
course, from a surplus produce, since their lands afford 
none. The rent here, therefore, isr the rent of the ilsh- 
eijes^ not of the land; although levied on it, by those 
^bo are practically wiser than the persona ju$t mentioned^ 
l^hese farms are analogous to houses, or land, in towni 
*aad?manufacturing eommuukies; which pay rent from 
Ae. wages, of labour, for (he accommodations required ia 
iheir pursuits. And thus, where the fisheries are carried 
on .for . commercial purposes, the lots of land have. be- 
come gradually so reduced, that they are exactly parallel 
io town. holdings ; while, where fishing is carried on ojrily 
fondomestic. use, the .system remains a eorapound qqc^ 
Shus the proprietors who hold maritime, with other 
lands, have, been increasing their revenues in many ways 
fit once* They .have neceived an augmentation of land 
rent, from a better system of pasture farming; while they 
have created. a maritinie. one, by virtually levying ^pn the 
fisheries. As this system also is peculiarly open to a 
perpetual competition, 'they have further gained by in- 
oreasa of. rents; while fresh tracts have also been added 
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to their stock of cultivated land, by the operations of 
those new tenants. 

If the Highland proprietors have been accused of 
levying excessive rents, the accusation has possibly been 
often true* But it has often also been unjustly made; 
and chiefly from ignorance of the real nature of these 
maritime rents. Yet those accusations did not indeed 
seem unjustifiable, when miserable rocky crofts were 
found paying as high rents as the best land in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns. But the cases are far more 
parallel than those people imagined. In both, the ac- 
commodation for labour is equally concerned ; and, still 
more, they are analogous cases of competition. The sea 
shore is here a city, in which there are more demands 
than room for houses. It might diminish the discontent 
of the tenants, if they were made acquainted with the 
real nature of their farms and their rents: if indeed it 
be possible to render intelligible to them, what their edu- 
cated betters are seldom able to understand. 

It would carry me too far out of my way, to show hpw 
the system of maritime crofting is likely to operate on 
the fisheries. I have already pointed put a strong case, 
in that of the new Crofters on the Sutherland Estate ; 
where, without the reforms of that extensive property, 
no such beneficial events could have followed. Though 
not sanguine respecting a future great and advantageous 
increase of the Highland population, it is more likely to 
originate from this cause than from any other. The 
Crofters maybe supposed, gradually to diminish their 
lots of land as they increase their fisheries. When the 
System becomes commercial, as in this case of the Su- 
therland Herring Fishery, they will then be able to pur- 
chase the corn or potatoes which they must now raise; 
and the ultimate result of such a progress, though per- 
haps a possible, rather than a probable one, will be the 
establishmept of lines of fishing villages or towns. 
Though such an event should be r incapable of comple- 
tion, it is useful to know what it is to which these im- 
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provements are really tending. It is also plain that this 
is the true progress by which fisheries will be established, 
without painful efforts or expensive sacrifices, and in 
the natural progress of things. It will not be effected 
by that forcible foundation of towns, on which I hare 
spoken more at large under the article Tobermory. 

If the rent which is here paid for rocks and bogs, 
surprises a stranger, it is not less plain that, in any other 
situation, those lands would pay none : or rather, they 
would not be cultivated. No other British cultivators 
eould be found, willing to bestow their labour on subjects 
so unprofitable, or able to live upon the produce. To 
the two main causes of the occupation of such lands, 
fishing, and competition, must therefore be added, the 
temperate habits of the people, or the small quantity of 
food, clothing, and accommodation, with which they are 
contented. Yet this external aspect of poverty aids in 
producing the idea of oppressive rent s« Still, that which 
has been the habit of immemorial time, which is alike the 
lot of all, is not poverty. But under such views, every 
rent, however small, would be an oppressive one; nw 
would the abandonment of it remove the evil. The un- 
conditional surrender of the lands to the tenantry, would 
not enable them to enlarge their lots, nor prevent the 
further subdivision ; and a very few years would find 
them exactly in that state, of which the improvement had 
thus been vainly attempted. And while .that surrender 
would involve the ruin of the proprietor and of all those 
who live by his expenditure, it would be replaced by the 
gain of a few additional families, starving, and propa- 
gating starvation ; consuming without reproducing, ob- 
jects of pity, incapable of Jmproven^ent, without hope, 
and nselei9s to the political community. This is part of a 
system of equality, by which universal happiness is to 
be the result of universal poverty. 

It must be evident, that such a system of farming is 
conducted at a great expense; however badly conducted 
it may be, and however wretched the stock or the pron 
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dnce. A&6uc|] land could not be cultivated by a lai^e 
tenant, by capital and hired labour^ so it must ndfr be 
wrought -at a price which can pay no profit or return. It 
is of DO moment that no account of expense appears, 
where no books are. kept; that the tenant sets no value 
on his own labour and that of his family ; that he does 
not consider the cost of his idle horses ; that he does not 
estimate the price of his fuel, in labour and carriage; nor 
the value of the house which he has built with Jits oirh 
hands. If all this were to be calculated, no eqaivalent 
6ouId be offered for the produce of such a farm; par^ 
ffcularly when it is considered, that four returns form a 
good crop of oats. Had labour here a market, much of 
this fernting would be abandoned, since, to labour, w^oiild 
be a more profitable occupation. As it is, that bears no 
price ; which is another reason why such lands have it 
ralue here^ which they could not have elsewhere. It is 
to a crowded aad unemployed population therefore, that 
the country is indebted, if it be a debt on the part of the 
^jountry, for the cultivation of so much waste land ; m 
the proprietor is for a rent which, under any other kind 
of population, he could not draw. The conclusion from 
dll this is important : and it is^ that to reduce the state of 
the Highlands to a similarity with England or the Low* 
Ittads, would diminish, instead of increasing, the rentals 
^ of the propriet(»fs^ unless that were balanced by some uii«- 
exacted improvements of other lands^ because those 
small crofts must all be abandoned to a system of pas- 
tCR'e^ which would pay, comparatively, a very small re- 
turnr to the landholder. 

If the aspect of a cultivatioD which is almost Cbini6se, 
impresses a stnmger, at first, with a high notion of the 
indostry of the people, he may, perhaps^ a few days after- 
wards, form. an opinion the exact reverse, when be sees 
large tracts highly susceptible of improvement, scarcely 

Soducing pasfure. The paradox is easily explained, 
le want, in ihe latter case, is that of capital, not of 
labour. The smaller tenants are improvers by eompul- 
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arioiiy smd their eapitalis their own. labour: the larger 
tenants, 9nd the proprietors, cannot afford to hire it J 
they cannot expend on contingency. li is impossible to 
concentrate or accumnlate the smaller capitals and their 
effects; and thns, while the improvements cf the small ^e^ 
nements are great, even tofotty in a commercial view,thi( 
Ittrger are neglectedw Ttiu»» it is thi^ worst looking ia«4 
that maintains the greatest population. The reifoareeii 
df this land are, however, in the way to be exhaftfstedf 
what remains of eventual augmentation of wealth to the 
Highlands, must be sought in the interior lands, ted the 
extensive tnacts ; but it is a distant and a iiontingent otie^ 
otherwise than as the crofting system may stillbe ex-* 
tended to those. 

Taking another view of this case, there ist'at present 
a superabundance of labour applied in producing small 
effects; while, Under a proper State of direction and con^ 
ceritration, it might produce useftil and permanent. im^ 
provements. It is wasted on that, which, if the stute of 
the Highlands is ever to be radically changed; can be 
considered as only temporary* Such excesisive industry, 
therefore, if not absolutely misdirected, is not turned i0 
the best account* If the Highlandii ar^ to be reformed 
Iby the enlargement of forms and the introdtfction of a 
superior class of tenants, the improvements ef the Croftevs 
will be found of little vaktie, because they aro on too 
UKUhM a scale, and too much dispersed ; though they 
mdy now rescue much land fVom the wnste. The qHi-f 
ntate value of such imprdvettients lias been much oi»e». 
itited by speculative persons, because they have not 
^kei^ a correct' view of their nature and bearings. They 
talk of improvements, as th^y use other words. The croft 
pdfches of improved peat, "or rocks, would generally be 
inaccessible to a large tenant, with any advantage; and 
such rough land as has been bultivated by the spadts. 
Must be thrown /into pasture, if et%r a more perfect and 
eieii^omical cultivation by tbepiongh is adopted. No 
ether circumstances than a crowded population and a 
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low value of labbury.cau preserve the cultivafion ef sitcb 
fanda; and whenever those cease, or when capital and 
hbour shall seek for more legitimate and profitable em* 
ploynient in the breaking up of larger tracts, the oecu^^ 
pation. of the crofts, as such, must be abandoned. The 
labours of the crofting system, are therefore merely the 
parts of a temporary, .not of a permanent, one; and, so 
far from being tfie first stage of general improvement, 
they are but the last improvemc^nts of an ancient system ; 
which may be repaired, hut cannot be rendered perfect. 
It must lastly be obvious, that if the same quantity of 
labour and expense which have, been bestowed on the 
crofts, had been directed to larger tracts of land, they, 
might have produced permanently valuable effects. Uo-* 
fortunately, the present practice is inseparable from the 
present state of things. Still, we cannot but lament this 
waste of capital; since that is wasted, which produces 
no permanent change on the property; which does not 
lead to further, augmentation of capital. Yet much of this 
system must always continue; and, from its reference to 
the fisheries, from its connexion with the potatoe system^ 
and from the state of the population, much of it ought. 
But if extensive and permanent improvements are to be 
expected, we must look for them to the introduction of 
capitalists, to a considerable enlargement of farms, and to 
the reformation of other lands. 

. It is a popular subject of complaint thajt no leases are 
granted to the crofters. But the small tenants are secure 
in their possessions, while they conduct themselves well ; 
nor can a lease serve any useful purpose, where there is 
either nothing to improve, or no power of improving. . It 
seems even proper that the landlord should, retain the 
right of withdrawing the land .from those who will not 
cultiyate it, that he may bestow it on those who coma 
with the double claim of equal wants, and superior in- 
dustry. The character of the people may also be pleaded 
in justification; since so great is their indolence, that, 
often, nothing shprt of the risk of losing their farms, will 
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induce Ifaem to coltiyate foi* more than the barest livetl-* 
bood« It is idle to suppose that the Highland landholder 
does not manage his land with the same regard for the 
mutual interest of himself and his tenant, as his Lowland 
neighbour; those interests being, in reality, not often at 
yariance* Though the proprietors do not build for the 
crofters, and that an ejectment implies the loss of their 
houses, the hardships, in this case, are not ^ery great, as 
the value of the building is trifling; 

In terminating these remarks on the Crofting System, 
I must point out an effect to which I barely alluded be- 
fore; namely, the great increase of the Highland popu- 
lation which has followed it. This has held pace, pre- 
cisely, with the extension of sheep farming, of that very 
improvement which was to depopulate the whole coun- 
try. The causes must now be apparent, in these re- 
marks. It must be added also, that while there has thus 
been an increase of people within the country, there has 
been a distinct increase beyond its limits, in those who 
are now maintained by the increase of surplus, or ex- 
ported produce on the sheep farms; an increase indicated 
and measured by the increase of rent. So widely do the 
facts differ from the groundless anticipations. As to the 
pernicious ultimate bearings of the system, they are 
easily deducible from the remarks dispersed throughout 
this essay, and from those formerly made, when treating 
of die Food of the Highlands. We ^ust console our- 
selves. by reflecting that they were not to be avoided, 
and tWt they will be checked and sus|>ended by the va* 
ripus corrections that must spring up during the progress 
of the country to general improvement. 

In aotieni times it was a fashion here, to hold lands 
f* en metairie," or, ** in steelbow ;'' but there are no such 
tenures nowp Under the system of Tacks, Cotters 
were frequent; though the labour on the tacksman's 
farm, was often also executed by servitudes taken in part 
of rent. Absolute cotters are now too rare to require 
any notice in this sketch of the Highland system* The 
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Bentserrices on the kelp fmtm hiive beea sufficieMly 
d^oribeds and slight serritudee, mBUch as hardest labQ«ir> 
Ibia catvyittg of peats, and so on, are stiil oceasionally in 
tee.' Theseidso are. frequently' stigiuafized as instatices 
af baixiship and oppression ; but they are exactly ahrio* 
gone to the ease ' of . kelp, wbkh I formerly explain€«K 
Thilt Ihe tenatft nay complain of thosto serritudes^ he* 
eauuse be prefets idleoess, is not a claim for mach^onn* 
passion; and we must radier approve a praetice which 
oeiiipels faini to benefit -himself and his landlord at the 
same timei when -nothing bwt that could induce htm t6 
nM>?e« That his services may chance to be wanted' far 
bis landlord, when he also requires them for his ^wii 
form, is what .must equally happen to a cotter; but it is 
the best bargmn that he could make, and he must abide 
l^: itb But all' these complaints, against servitudes as 
againet rent, are the remains of those ancient^ feeljbgsi 
firomwhtcb the: Highland ^ople werie used to consider 
IbieJsmdsasr their own: a feeijng which was in full force^ 
iu unmy pkiees, not maoy years ago, and which chiefty 
led to. these acAs of iiesistance that broke out into what 
may be- called insurrections^ 

. Whtft I. have said about the low viaiae 4>( labour as 
the oause . of the cultivation of the cvofts^ is not at ira^ 
nance with Ihe want ofilabonrers or the doarness of hi«^ 
Voar- A low viiltte ie not a low price ; for there is bki 
pnee^ because there is no market. On general ' prin^ 
oiple% an exce8siv# population should produce l<)^-prio0d 
labour<) the peculiarity of this ona aiakes'the present ex-^ 
eeption. There is i^o proper msa-k^able labour ber^ 
because there is u6'cIassof independent labourers, where 
every man. iaia, tenant; and therefore, if ever to be^ ob- 
tained^ it is always at a rery high price, at one ^hi«^b» 
eren In Ihe English capital, would be deemed iexor-bi- 
timt. How mUcht of thia is the- r^ult of^idl0iiess and 
extortion, I need not .repeat ; #hile something ateo must 
be allowed, for that pride which imagineil>itsel^poclse86.ed 
of property. And how it operates in impeding agricul- 
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toral imprareme&ty in creattngf Ae.aertilQdes, and m 
man J other ways, is eqaally obvious. It is an evil #hidi 
wfll scarcely be remedied' wbiie land is found for everyt 
one. But whenever large fcrms sfaalhbeoonie^Biore ^^ 
nerdf an independent class of labodrers- mos^ arisec 
wages will then find their value, as elsewheve; and fl 
faarre little doubt that the labdurer will then generally bi» 
8 richer and a happier man than the small crofter ; unlesi 
ihdeed be sboold continue to think thatstarvii^ idleness 
is a better slate than aMve ooaopetenee; 
/ It'has happened occasionally^ iw tho' reeent divinmi 
of the lands, that some tenants bave^ unavoidably beei^ 
ejected. From a mixture of charity, and of the hope of 
Aitnre advantage, those have bee» allowedto settle Ihbm- 
selves on the outskirts lof the lands, ond^r the name, of 
Mailers; thus creating fi^ee crofts for themselves, and at 
length becoming renters ind tenants. TfaosOi instancea^ 
however, are twe. In former times, renta wereebicAjl 
paid in produce ; but they have now been coonerted into 
money rents; an arrangement partly^ originaiting inJIba 
dinrination of resident proprretdrs. To'a< Gonanineryia 
rent in kind was a convenient market^: it waa absolotoljr 
necessary for the support of the ChteTs family r new^ -it 
would compel the landholder 'to become a haberdashers ia 
aj^icuUural produce, as i»8tiH thecaBse in HungaFy and 
'ekiev^lrareb After all . that has been said against the ^ai^ 
cieat. rents, they were aeonvenience to thfe tenants^ thoogii 
they were among the first tc endatmforlhetr eomrnu*! 
tatioit. -^ Of the economical differences between « 'fcorn 
sent and a money rent, I need not here enquire. Bat he 
who is to pay in money, must first find it; which,, in a 
land without markets, and where a snttll t^iant^s .^oouk^ 
modities are in peddling quaDtittes, is not only.di£col% 
bat a frequent source of loss, by patting him in tie 
power of a dishonest trader or a monopolist The aaledf 
eornor fowls, for such purposes is nearly impossible ; add 
hemmst therefore depend on bis wool or caldefor bis 
rent. If those fail, he has no resource; while there are 
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farms also which are unfavourable for breeding. Here, 
too/he'is subject to fluctuations of value, in paying the 
money rent, greater than on the ancient system. The 
real convenience of the rent in kind was this: that the 
tenant was rated to any produce which he could raise, or 
ib a great iiiany kinds, or, what was still more commo- 
dious, was permitted to substitute one for another. Hence 
he was not condemned to any particular cultivation, for 
the purpose of raising money, as any surplus aniswered 
his purpose; while his landlord offered him a sure 
market, at a known price, without the risk of fraud, 
failure, or bad debts, and freed from the profits of the 
intermediate merchant. 

There are many cases in Public Economy, where ge« 
neral doctrines require essential modifications; some- 
times from physical and local, and sometimes even from 
metaphysical, considerations. I am fully aware how ofteu 
I have reasoned respecting the Highlands, in contradic- 
tion to many of the imaginary principles of that science ; 
and equally aware how, from those, I might be apparently 
confuted, or at least controverted. But the fault is with 
those who neglect some of the collateral considerations; 
who have created a hypothetical science, and then ima- 
gine it a practical one ; and who, in fact, enter on calcu- 
lations, in which they forget some of the elements. Half 
of the modern fallacies in economical reasoning, and half 
of our disappointments in the results expected from this 
science, may be traced to this cause. 

It is time to turn to the subject of the Highland popu- 
lation ; because all else that remains to be said on the 
Agricultural system, bears, in some manner, upon this 
question. I need not say that this has been a fruitful 
source of acrimony, controversy, and bad writing. The 
question of Emigration has been, as every one knows, 
the mainspring of the whole. If the late political change^ 
of Britain have brought peace into this dispute also, the 
general subject is far from being understood as it ought 
to be, for the coipfort of all parties. If ignorancieand ill- 
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huniour have here had their full sway» so have private 
acrimony, the spirit of mischief^ and the cant of the poets 
and romancers. Idle tourists, ignorant of public eco^ 
nomy, ignorant of the country, and copying in soccession 
from each other, ha^e continued to propagate their false 
and foolish views, long after the circumstances which 
might once have given them some colour, had ceased. 
Here is a specimen of the philosophy of this class. 
^' Whence will our Armies be recruited— where shall we 
find marines to man our Navy, the bulwark of our island: 
the neglect of which would endanger our existence as a 
free and independent nation." Those are. ponderous 
words : but it is of such^' skimble-skamble stiifT,^' that 
the half of those Lamentations have been composed. 
Pennant gave into this, because he did not understand 
such subjects: Johnson, because he did not attend to 
them. Had Adam Smith, by good fortune, and with the 
added advantage of being *^ a Scotchman," given but 
one brief chapter to the Highlands, a world of ink and 
iil-humour would have been saved. Instead of this, the 
philosophy has been sought in the economics of Oliver 
Goldsmith. Really, it would be as well if the Poets would 
remember what Waller once said : for certain it is that 
they succeed very ill when they meddle with Truth. It 
was by means of the cabalistic words. Emigration, Eject- 
ment, Engrossing, and Oppressive Rents, that all this 
perversion of judgment was produced: for it is by 
Words that the world is swayed. 

Were we to believe the half of what has been said on 
this subject, we should conclude that the Highlands were 
to have been depopulated past recovery; that the very 
Empire itself was to be ruined, that it would be unable 
to defend itself, that our entire army was composed of 
Highlanders, tbat neither Scot nor Englishman had cou- 
rage to fight, and that the downfall of Britain was sealed, 
because three or four hundred people, containing per- 
haps fifty men, of which not one might ever have enlisted 
as a soldier, had embarked for America, singing *^ Ha til 
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m t^lid})." It is time to thmfc wad r«Mioa like mm; 
iNor is it true that emigration Irom the Highlands was a 
n^w jpv^ntioQ, or was the produce of new systeiiis of 
jGurmiog; since it wa« in use, e^eo as early as the original 
settlement . of Geofgia, and before. 
. « But, to come to the question like reasonable- beings^ 
.every population is. redundant when the people are unable 
.to command the proper and decent necessaries of life ; 
:Whatever the measure of these may be for that country; 
Ills unquestionably sOyat.least, when that scale is already 
00 I0W9 that it cannot be lowered without ioducingabso- 
Jute poverty; nakedness ^nd want* It is therefore indifr 
/erent what their absolute numbers may bes, as th^^ qiies^ 
.tion is a relative ono between, want and supply. . The 
inost scanty population may thus be redundant, as th^ 
<moBt crowded may still have room ; and those who, in 
^veral parts of the Highlands, have dispute the .state* 
jnentof an existing redundance, should bear thiis in mind. 
Now no one, who is acquainted with the Highlands, 
<ica|i doubt) that, in many parts, the people are, not merely 
in thfit state of relative redundance which tnay still be 
^corrected hy loi^ifecing the scale of living, but that this 
condition is. even absolute, and without remedy of ihH 
;i|ati|re: the population being alr^dy reduced to the 
Jawest i&tate, as to wealth, at which it can well exist. The 
pr^s^nce of poverty is not less certaiA, because .t}ie defi* 
^ien^y is iiniversal, and that no one lives.. mucb^ worse 
than his neighbour : though) from want of contrtist, fit 
^Bday be less visible, and kf of course, less. felt» Biches 
and poverty, to a certain extent, ^fe relative; y^even 
|hMS» poverty becomes a source of unhappiness, by^c^m- 
fiarison with spperior wealth, 

... .Though Jam obliged to apply the t.etm poverty to 
thissta^, it is a word which conveys improper ideas, 
and particularly to an Englishman, which if. is here toioat 
j^cessary to correct. To his esir, it is connected with 
potions of baseness, of a general deficiency in moral qua- 
(itief; while,, as applied to the labouring dasS' at large. 
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improperly called the labouring poor in that luxorious 
Gouotiy, it fosterSji in the popple, Ul-will towards tfa.^ 
upper rauksy rebellion against the government^, dpd 'a 
spirit of general discontent ;^ accompanied by a w^t €f 
self-estimation, wbich debases them stijl lower, and ailsisis 
in destroying that pride of independence to which, the 
Poor Laws give the finishing blow, Montesquieu attyf 
that poverty is debasing, only when it is the conseq.qence 
of misrule; and we may apply bis Canon to the case ip 
point. Poor, therefore, as the Highlander may sometimes 
be, he is not deserted by his proper pride, by his mMly 
feelings, nor by the many other virtues by which he* is 
characterized. Difficult as it may generally be to rouse 
bis industry by ordins^ry inducements, yet to avoid :cbar 
rity^ or to maintain bis parents and dependeirts, he wiH 
undergo^ any privations, and exert his litmqst energy. 
This would, in itself, .atone for fall, his national defects; 
which, after all the anger that is excited by the mention 
of them, are not often really important.; 11 is this recti«- 
tttde of mind also,;added to his hfibitcial submission and 
Gontentedness under slender accommodations, that makes 
him bear, without complaint, the misfortunes which may 
be his lot. It is often said^ that it is dangerous to tamper 
with the stoniach of the people. Jpdging by the out^ 
mgeous clamours of "the English poor," when deprived 
of their wheaten bread pnd the^ porter, their, beef and 
tjieir tea, the maxim is aft true a^ the proofs of it,are disr 
gttstin^. Here, it fails ; nor can any thing exetle^more 
surprise in. a .stranger, than the patience with which ocr 
casioual, as well .as, habitual waqt, ia borne by .theHigb*? 
landers* It Js far from i^n usual for them to d^oliti^riei- 
ceiving, not only common charity, b^t even parochial rtr 
b'ef. It is known to many, not only ^that this bas^been 
refused when- offered, but that another object h»& been 
indieated^by the person himself, as more deserving: 4|iat 
apcfrtiott of what had been acceptedi has been returned^ 
when the sufferer considered that he had overcome the 
most pressing part of hie difficulties. If this be a di? 
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gression from the main subfecf, I can only wish for op^^ 
portunities of making many more of the same- natare. 
Could such a feeling be excited in England, could every 
Englishman become, in this respect, a Highlander, more 
would be done for the welfare and the peace of the nation, 
than by ail the laws and all the systems that ever were 
promulgated. 

Among other careless assertions on the subject of this 
population, it has been said that it cannot now be re- 
dundant, because the same statement was made thirty 
years ago, and that, since that period, it has materidly 
increased. But all that follows is, that owing to the im- 
provements of the country, the means of living have also 
increased. There is more productive labour, and more 
produce: and thus, though the population is far greater 
absolutely, it is not excessive, proportionably : or when 
compared to the food. In the case of such a progression, 
a nice equipoise of the people and the food, of consump- 
tion and supply, cannot be preserved through every stage 
of the process. Thus, while the population and the pro- 
duce have held a common pace together, there have beeii 
fluctuations, in excess and defect, at diflTerent times. 
When the demand for food has exceeded the supply, the 
excess of population 'has been felt in the want of farms 
to cultivate; in other cases, the reverse has happened, 
and land has renMiued unoccupied. It must always be 
remembered, that place, as well as time, is concerned in 
this question ; and that, on some estates, there has often 
been a defect of people^ while, even in the immediately 
adjoining, there has been a redundancy. It has been a 
principal fault of writers, to overlook all those *circum-', 
stances, and thus to reason from limited ^nd partial ob- 
servations; plunging their readers into error and doobt, 
and themselves into controversy. The facts of both the 
opposing parties have been frequently true, but their 
generalizations were false. The former frequency of 
feniine is a sufficient proof of a redundant population in 
former days. If its -rsM?ity in our own time should be. 
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adduced as a proof that there has been no such redoo- 
dancy lately, it must be recollected that mijerration, as - 
well as eoiigfration, has offered remedies which) in those 
distant titaes, were unattainable. The tendency, at least, 
always exists; and its natural progress is to increase, till 
it approaches,, or possibly,' touches, the painful limit of 
some former period ; when the remedy, whaterer it be^ 
becomes again called into action. It is not possible to 
know where that limit is to be, at any given time ; but it 
is evident that whenever a race of this nature is run be- 
tween, food and population, or supply and consumption, 
ifiterfer^ices must happen, and the inconveniences of an 
excessive population will be felt, at some period, or in 
some particular spot. The criterion by which this excess 
may be judged of, appears sufficiently obvious, without 
having recourse to the deceptive and uncertain aid of 
liumerical investigation. It is commonly found in the 
minute division of farms; of which, the consequence is, 
% degree of pressure, frequently arising to justual want. 
Uis equally evinced by highrents, or by alow price for 
Imbonr: as it is by the exclusive culture of potatoes, and 
by excessive fishing. Benbecula, formerly noticed, was 
an.example, and, perhaps, remains such:. the companb- 
(ive. low rate of the kelp labour, or rent services, being 
equivalent to a high rent for the farms, Canna, and many 
ofiier places^ might be adduced to ilLnstrate the other 
points; but this would lead to a treatise on a subject 
which Js likely to extend too far as it is. 

Those who are always ready to direct the property of 
others, (a very numerous race, all through life) blame the 
proprietors for taking-rents too high. But, as I beibre 
remarked, this is the only cheek against thatminoas di« 
Visiatt which would generate an agrarian law ; a law aa 
destructive as4hepoor laws of Suicidal England. A pre- 
posterous attachment to a given spot, is frequently also 
a cause, of locid redundance ; as is, . a difficulty of mi^ 
grating, from want of distant employment, or of emi« 
gvating, from want of capital. Beubecula was formerlj 
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noticed as a case of this nature* The diflSculty of movifig 
nian# bas been oft^n remarked by economical writers; 
bere, it has often an appearance little less than marvellbnsi 
It is plainly connected with ignorance; with . a low de-» 
^ee of mental cultivation. In fact, strong local attach- 
ment is a common attendant of this state, which knows 
not that there is as good a world beyond its own imme- 
diate home. In the Highlands also, this feeling is deeply 
connected with the language ; as I have sufficiently re- 
mal*ked elsewhere. 
' . . It may well be wondered how such a state of tilings 
aa astarving people unwilling to move, can exist at all; 
it ,is not less surprising to be told that it is impossible to 
find a remedy. It might be expected that the over* 
flowing of people ih one place, would, without any great 
^ffoHf. discharge tt-s.. superfluity on those neighbouring 
countries where there is a deficiency or a demand* But, 
besides the causes just. mentioned, the insulated state 
and the peculiar habits of the people, present obstacles 
to . migration, which will not be overdome .till many 
changes have taken place. Any expedients that may 
break down the bounds which separate the Highlanders 
from the Empire at large, ought to be adopted* . The in-> 
t^rehange of its constituent parta will become easy^ 
whenever there shall be established a commttnity of 
pnrsaits» occupations, language^ manners, and wiants. If 
tibe law of: settlement in England, ia a grievandB which all 
economists have admitted, what must we think of a sys- 
lem/wbichproduoes the sai!ne effects ovec^a whole coun- 
try. To. point, out means^ ,wQaid Jead . mie much too far» 
Tb0 mel-e prppdsal,! aih awace^ will. shock. all those who 
are so ardent for the .preservAtioa of the.ancieait. man^ 
Iters, habits, and language of. this ^peo'pW^. But wheve, 
not oiiJy their happiness, bu^th^ir.very. existence is at 
stake, it is impossible to. giv^ way. to those follies* It 
would be very well, , were it possible, to condbtne, in this 
ease, pleasure witb profit; the iteal advantage . of the 
people,, with the indulgence of the fimtasttc wishes of 
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then* saperumr. What the poor people themselires hare 
t0tgmh hfy remaiiiiDg wbat they were two centuries past, 
itwottldbe hmrd to say; and it really is far beyond tife* 
bounds !of fair indulgence to the romance of their betters,, 
to consent to see the Highlanders at large, suffering any. 
inconveniences from which they might be relieved. How 
just those Tiews are, is prored by the country itself* The' 
Highland border displays the evidence every where: all- 
that is here wished is, that a system which has thus pow-' 
erfally displayed its own advantages, should be extended* 
The Highland border is what it is, because it is no longer 
the Higlilands : and I am not aware that any peculiar 
s«ff(»tings can flow from rendering Scotland one Scotland, 
and all its people Scottish Men. 

'It has been contended ths^ no species of removal wa» 
ever* necessary ; because the means of living were in-< 
creaning in proportion to the increase of numbers. Tfai^ 
is tfot. the fiict* if it were,, we are then io wait till the 
periofl^f diatvess has actually oeanred, before we apply 
liie remedy. WUIe^tbe specuk^w is preparing his me- 
dji^,tbe disease bwarrived; and that disease is death*' 
kisi prevention whidi 4s our duty; To say that employ^ 
mentiCAn: aiway« be foand^on the spot, in thecultivatiao 
of>ftiesh« k»jds and in manufittturesv is the assertion; of 
igB<iiiMiee. Onthe s«]^eet of mannfactuves, 1 have else* 
wliere Bftfd all that canbe required, imd have suffidently 
shown itbe fotility of ail sciMNBieB of this nature. In the 
niaritime HigU^LOMls, whiobbave generally been the seals 
o£ftbe -eaceessive population, {the' properly arable land 
bears a very small proportion ito the pastures, and every 
tittngicapQUe of improvement is already in a state of 
cttki^i'ia^eiy, which, ^as I twre niready shown, would be 
muoiis, rather than pri^lable, any where dse. A change 
of aysitem, or what is meant by ^ in^proving new lands," 
woiddy as'i h^tvie als&sliown,jdiniiaish the number of oc- 
eopaolsf bepaose^ it would diminish the qifantity of- that 
pvoduce'ui;l|idbi«would be consumed on the sitil, as well tis 
the iabottlr re^pgired to maintain the agricultural land in 
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cttltivatton. Either the land already cultivated on 8Qcb 
estates, could not be o^oii^ied at all by a tenant of large 
capital, or else itJwouMbe cultivated at a far less ex- 
pence ; and, in either case, the same result, of a dimi* 
Dished demand, or room, for people, and consequently /of 
a diminished population, follows. Under such a change 
also, that fishery which acts so large a part in maintainiog 
the present population, would fall off or cease, till some 
other plan could be adopted, to the suppression of many 
people; nor would it be again rendered available, till 
the pursuit of fishery was entirely separated, from that 
of agriculture, and a regular fishing trade established. 
This is the tendency of such a change of system. Such 
then is the foresight of these economists, that they pro- 
duce the very emigration which they intended to pre- 
vent« And as their direct establishments of fisheries, 
r^ly end in forcing the people into a bad system of 
agriculture, as at Tobermory, the. pbhs which they lay 
for abetter mode of cultivation and occupancy, are plans 
for establishing this very system of fishing; an event 
which they had never contemplated* However, strange 
such a conclusion may appear to those persons, itisaa 
certain as the general principle is obvious* As the la- 
bours of agriculture are performed in a cheaper manner, 
fewer hands are required, to oondupt it; and.thougjha 
greater number of people are maintained by such im- 
proved cultivation, the same lands no longer bear.those 
whom it can no longer furnish with employment ; who, 
must therefore migrate, perhaps to earn elsewhere, the. 
very food raised on the lands which they hadJeft 

The. Crofting System has already . effected so mui^i, 
that we may in cfauEirity suppose that the speculators, in 
question, who talk of improving waste lands, without 
knowing precisely what they mean themselves, allude to 
this, as to an. inexhaustible resource. Its real nature is 
unknown to them: and while they have imagined that all 
agtlculturM reform was aUfce, they have supposed that 
wb^t^asonce done might be done indefinitely, and. that 
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,%b'ere there was one croft, there might as easily be ten 
>or a hundred. They are ignorant that those peo|ile are 
tnaintained/ more by fishing than by agricaltare, tb^ 
crofting cannot easily be extended beyond the margin of 
•the sea, and that the interior land is either absoldtely 
incapableof ciiltiyation, or niast be reserved in aid of the 
liasture farms. Yet, granting that such an increase were 
possible,.it is by migration that those beneficial improve* 
ments have already been made, and it is only by further 
migration that they could be extended to produce the 
desired effects. Yet these are the very persons who ex- 
claimed against migration as cruel and oppressive, who 
overwhelmed a whole country with philanthropic lamen- 
tation and canting, and whose ends, had they not been 
defeated by superior sense and firmness, would have in- 
jured those whom they professed to serve, and have im- 
peded that great increase of population and wealth whi^h 
the country has experienced. Thus little does ignorance 
know, even its own meaning; thus blind is ang^. 

Those who have vainly flattered themselves that the 
possibility of crofting was indefinite, should also know 
^hat even this new allotment of lands, has, in some cases, 
excluded a part of the old population; instead of provid- 
ing for more, as has been the ihore general result. This 
happened in North Uist, among other places ; and thus 
the excess of population was here brought to light by that 
rery system which, in other places, had caused it to be 
absorbed in new employment. However paradoxical this 
may appear, it is easily explained. Under the ancient 
system of joint tenantry, no correct idea was entertained 
of the value of land, as no man*s lot was defined. Thus 
a farm, let to ten or twenty tenants, accommodated two 
or three more; no one being sensible of his particular 
^are of the sacrifice required for the superfiuous hands. 
Hence, most of these farms were encumbered with gra- 
tuitous retainers; who, from the claims of kindred, or 
'Other causes; were thus allowed to drag on a miserable 
existence. A single lot cannot adniit of this kind of lax 
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charity ; aod henc^ those who lii^eti by ftuch a eontHbntioiiy 
becaikie ejected, and proved to be superflaoiis. In process 
of time, however, su<ih rejiected popolalion will be absorbed 
by increase of industry on the roi^h lands in question. 

The subject of Migration has thus been gradu- 
ally brought before us in this review of the Crofting 
system. 1 must now add, that while 6very removal of 
the people ought to be ^addal and -progressive, it ought 
to be' early. It should be carried into effect, by any 
means, even by force) jshould that be necessary, while 
the people are yet rich claough to re-establish themselves, 
and before the period of real excess and want arrives. 
That which is call^ oppression, is h^re, ib fa<^t^ h«Bia«- 
ni.ty; The longer a change is protracted, tlie more se*- 
vere in every way it will be, because greater bumbers 
will be added to greater poverty. Moreover, tho^ whose 
speculations would still further condense and cr<Md this 
population, iu*e fh0ir real enemiea, not those whose ma- 
nagement compels them to remove. Little praise can be 
given to schemes that would multiply population, only 
to multiply misery: and the common and false li^^ 
which would increase quantity without regard to qua^ 
lity, is, in this case, peculiarly false and injurious. Tbis 
reasoning applies to that further division of the crofts, 
which has been urged on the proprietors. The same ef- 
fect would follow from the surrender of their refltS) 
equally proposed. There would be an increase of popir- 
lation. But the consequences would be the same ; and 
what those are, if I have not here made them apparent, 
may unfortunately be seen in far too many places,' where 
this system of extreme subdivision h^ beett injudiciously 
adopted. Assuredly^ the Proprietor who may follow this 
plan, cannot long expect any rent. Thus, that attention 
to his own interest which it is the fashion to condemn, be-^ 
comes the real preventive of what must be« in the end, a 
source of injury. The interests of the landholder and 
the tenant, of the employer and the employed, of the 
rich and the poor, are far oftener mutually dependent, 
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dian those restless and evil spirits^ who strii^e to infute 
disseDsioBs betilreeh them, and to stibvert Ae comnioD 
And aiucient arrangements of society, choose to admit 
^r'see. 

I cannot well avoid now saying a few woirds res{iecl- 
iBg Emigration. This, in fact, has been the fonndatiofa of 
all the discussions on Highland econdmy ; as welt as thto 
war«cry of that body which is, at once, the most numest- 
oiis, the most clamorous, and the least informed. When 
the terrific term. Emigration, and the more 'formidable 
one, Depopulation, were sounded, the quiet Toice of 
fteasoB became utterly inaudibre. This is tiot the only 
case where the sini|dest truths are rejected, or the pbdniifit 
d^noastrations naisunderstood, from their conilexion with 
terms that have been associated wiA peculiar feelings 
and prejudices. But there has recently occurred such a 
revoltttioQ i^ the public miud on diis subject, that there 
is now little more to contend with than the intrinsic dif- 
ficulties of tb^ subject itself; YolUafe is not a very high 
authority in national econonly ; yet fai$ lively fdble should 
have opened the eyes of those who might for ever have 
floundered among economical doctriiies in vain. .^ Dans 
ce cas il faudroit que la t«rre i^ndit le double de ce 
qu'dle rend^ ou qu'il y aurcMt le double de pauvres, ou 
iqu'il fiiudroit avoir le double sur retranger^ ou envoyer 
jb mpiti^ de la nation en ^^eriquje* ou que U moiti^ de 
la nation mange&t Tautre." Such reasoning indeed ought 
to have been obvious enough ; but it is the property >of 
anger and fear alike, to obscure reason. If the ancieoi 
emigpiutions, which originally laid the foundation of all 
those wild fears and idler writings, appear at variance 
with what I have formerly said about local attachments, 
the contradiction is but appareut; for both statements 
^e true. Such emigrations have generally been the ror 
suit of some common feeling, operating ou a large com- 
munity ; and thus, whole tracts have sometimes emigrated 
together, to the no snmll terror of patriotic persons. 
With all ibis, it has still been always found difficult to 
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moye fatnilies, or hidmclosli, or «inaU trMts. Let tiMe 
ilrbo then wW bfanks, never agaln'to be filled, seek then 
BOW* ItoBgfat to be plant to every one, that tbeevtla 
of emigration are imaginary ; that it is often a blessing, 
tod tbat the blank is soon and easily rep^ed; often, 
indeed, too easily and too sociu But it is unnecessary 
to porsne a subject, which, by the veering of the' polf* 
>tical vane, has become as fayourite an eiKpedient for the 
repair of all State evils; jeks it was once thon^t to be^e 
root of all. 

It remains yet, however, to try to adjust the over«- 
warm partisans, who adopted opposite rides respecting: 
the redundancy of Highland papulation, and its reme- 
dies. To show that both parties were rightand also wrongs 
will not be difficult. The most conspicuous elnigratioBi 
were those which followed the events of 1746, and their 
consequences ; namely, the commutation of services for 
-rent, chiefly, and the introduction of large pasture farma; 
prodndag immediate reKef, and justifying the utility of 
thait expedient. Hence Lord Setkhrk entered the lists; 
contending for Emigration, as politically natural and ne- 
cessary ; as an inevitable ^^onsequen^ of the progress'of 
things, and as the only rem^^dy. The^e is no question 
respecting the general truth of his views and piriii- 
ciples. The argumients of his anti^onists were directed 
to show,1bat Emigration was politically inexpedfent,aAid[, 
at the same time, unnecessary ; because there were abun- 
daiit means in the Highlands, of absorbing the increase 
of population* Experience has proved that they were, 
to a certain extent, practically right ; and that other re- 
medies, consisting in the various improvements naw well 
known, were then available. But the same experience 
has also been long enough continued ta prove, that those 
remedies were rather palliative than i*adical ; that they 
were exhaustible. The views of the partizans of those 
expedients have been here shown to be narrow ;*aaid the 
partial fulfilment of their predictions was the result ef 
*cireunl8tances'wb«eh they did not foresee. The disease 
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bafladranced faster tfaao tbose remedies have beetiable 
to o^pe with it ; and thus it has becfn determiaed tbfft 
occasioDal Emigration its, even oow^ necessary. It ii^ 
also obvioQs, that this necessity mast proceed iii a cod<- 
stant ratio of increase, as the remedies do in a ratio of 
diminution; and that a time will arrive when ao remedy 
biit Emigration will remain. Then, Lord Selkirk's con- 
clusions will be justified. Bat, being theoretical, their 
error was that of considering the resources as exhaoisted, 
when they were still available. The most necessary 
eleraebts of the calculation, the facts themselves, had 
been overlodced; as. the event has shown. 

There is another, and not an uainiportant questioii^ 
connected with the population pf the Highlands. Poll-* 
tieians are accused of considering man as a mere ma« 
chine, of viewing him solely as an integrant part of th^ 
State, and of treating him as an animal whose sole bust* 
ness It is to* work, or fight, or perform such other duties 
as may raise the country to wbidi he belongs, to that 
rank, which, in their estimation, produces political hap- 
piness* Mere moralists say, that the purpose of govern- 
ment is to reader individuals happy. Thus it is said, 
that the poverty of the Highlands is perfectly compatible 
with the happiness of the people^ This question has 
never yet been fairly stidied. The objections of the mo«- 
ralii^ haye never been answered. It will hot be very 
difficult to answer, in this case, on both grounds ; and to 
show, not only that there is expediency, but humanity, 
in altering or controuling the character of the Highland 
pi^lation. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the truism respecting the 
duties of a State in producing the greatest collective 
sum of happiness, with the least of misery. Direct legis- 
lative restrictions cease, for this end, at a certain point* 
It is then the business of National Economy, to take up 
and pursue the same plan. But a sound economist con- 
siders^ not only how the greatest quantity of this com- 
modity may be procured for the present wbdC) but for 
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Ihe,fiitm*e %l90. With him, it is essential that posterity 
filiQuld not have to pay for the happiness of the presfent 
d^gej but that all who are to come, to the most distant 
jtjm^s, filiould, like all that are present, receive as nearly 
^afd a share of good as can be obtained. Thus, there- 
/(iroy even the welfare of the general State tends to that 
^f its Mpstituent parts; or the political views of the eco- 
QOfpist become combined with his plans for the happi- 
.liess of individuals : and such parts of his theories as 
•^m, to the people, to neglect, or to sacrifice them, be- 
cause ^pparei^tly occupied immediately about the State, 
are directed to the very same benevolent end. It js 
easy to apply this reasoning to the case of the Highlands. 
Adipitting that even the most crowded and indigept 
population is here happy, we must enquire how long 
this happiness can continue on the same system, and what 
the ^vmt will b# as to posterity. We must then ask how 
this condition affects the rest of the State, or the universal 
h^ippiness ; how far such a population contributes its share 
to the general support, and bow far it is just that the in- 
dustry apd thought of one portion of the eomm^qnity, 
should be called on for the advantage or the protection 
of those who contribute nothing. When it doe;^ not this, 
when .^)an feeds himself alone, this right, or the happi- 
ness, of one portipq, is iqfringed in favpqr of the other. 
JBut those questions hare beeq answered before hapd ; and 
} need not pprsue a subject which might easily be rami- 
fied to im interminable length. It is sufficient to have 
shown, that the economical plans which seem most 
purely political, are directed to the benevolent end of 
producing tl|e greiatest quantity of genera), and, conse- 
quently, the greatest sum of individual happiness, for the 
future 39 for the present, lliu^, even the questjpp of 
happiness^ revolves itself into one of State po|ipy. 

It ]ias beenseen, tlpat as this peop)(g is maintained, chiefly 
as cultivators, a^ op lands in a state of extreme division, 
the population of apy given tract must thus be greater 
than urider a more extended system, and that the cqu- 
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verskiQ of many small farms into one, mast dioiinisb it. 
Boty in this case, the agricultural mac&ine is more per- 
fect ; the same produce is obtained by fewer hands, or at 
tt less expense $ as, in manufactures, that is the state of 
perfection where the greatest, return is obtaiaed on the 
lowest terms. This is the funda,mental argument infe- 
vour of large farms, as it is against the crowded popqla^ 
tioB of the Highlands : the exceptions peculiar to this 
country I were formerly stated* It is also the argument 
against the spade. Had it been the best instrument, the 
plough would not have been invented. It is the steam 
engine of agriculture. If the horse -consumes five times 
as much as the man, he is the efficient cause often times 
the produce ; thus leaving a surplus profit, which doubles 
the man, or, the people. By the spade, more men »re 
fed upon the farm, but there are none to spare ; as he 
who produces all, consumes all. The increase of pro- 
duce is a fsdlacious profit ; because the shallow politiciaii 
docs not dfstinguish between gross profit and net profit* 
There is another mode of viewing the argument againtt 
the continued improvement of fresh lands, and the ex* 
cessive cultivation of old ones. Here, the further increase 
ef capital, or industry, does not produce a proportional 
return ; and thence it is that inferior lands are grfida- 
aHy taken out of the mass of cultivation. Every increase 
of food thus produced, is progressively obtained at a still 
greater expense ; and hence, in time, such lands become 
incapable of maintaining any but those wbo labour it. 
Here, net produce, or surplus, and consequently, rent, 
ceases, and here misery is established. If the food of 
two is thus raised, where that of one was before, it is 
shortly called on to provide for three ; while the added 
labour of one more, is insufficient to produce his own 
share. The Surplus, which is required for numerous 
demands, can be procured only by labouring the land in 
the cheapest manner. On the divided Highland system, 
it is devoured by the means taken for its production. The 
excess of return above expenditure, forms the capital for 
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fotdre ImproTemeDts; if there be none, the process and 
ibe population also, coine to a stand ; the stand of poverty 
and faftiine. 

Thusy also, if there be no surplus produce, there can 
be no surplus population. Redundancy is not surplus; 
nor is it a paradox to say that the over-crdwded Highland 
pdpulatibn affords none; because every man's exertions 
are here required to raise food for himself. Hence, in 
this system, there canilot exist any of those individuals 
who constitute the efficient parts of a State. It is thus, 
that Utopian systems of agrarian equality, are necessarily 
states of barbarism. The extreme division of the High- 
lands would be far worse than the ancient Clanship ; 
since the people eould maintain, neither the Chief, nor th% 
piper, nor even tlie piper's gillie. The theoretical per- 
fection of such an entire State, would notatlow of a King, 
a judge, an army, or a minister of religion ; it would hot 
find even the'ploughwright or smith, without whom, the 
very ground could not be cultivated. That it could ndt 
be realized practically, is true; because the whole fabric 
would fall to pieces long before it had reached that point; 
If, therefore, a society cannot exist on those terms, what- 
ever portion of it is in that condition, is, for al) general 
purposes, an encumbrance, instead of an advants^e to the 
State. The defenders of Owen may apply this reasoning 
to their own scheme. In such a systein, also, thdre is a 
constant tendency to increase, and when it is arrived at 
perfection, all further increase is at an end. ' Heiice, the 
itooment of happiness long sought, and at length aceom- 
plushed, is that of misery. The limit to population is the 
limit of food, and the <^faeck is famine. Thus, emigration^ 
or migration, becomes imperious ; while want is the only 
motive of action ; and hence, such a change becomes at- 
tended by that extreme misery which has generated th'e 
painful ideas connected with those terms ; and which, to 
those not accustomed to reason, appears a consequei)ce, 
where it is, in fact, a cause. I must here Btop ; and I stdjpi 
gladly, as sensible that the whole subject requires much 
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more space than I have to give it : but he can have very 
Uttle reg[ard for his unfortunate countrymeny who would 
lend. his assistance towards augmenting or perpetuating 
that lybich has already too strong a tendency to maintain 
itself. 

To conclude. It is easy to show that the state of the 
Highlands confirms the theoretical opinion, that a country 
in this condition can possess no surplus pppulation. Yet . 
as the condition is not here absolute, a surplus is not 
entirely wanting^ but is merely deficient when compare^ 
to the rest of the Empire. The evidences are apparent, 
in the want of manufactures, and of the current trades of 
society ; in the absence of ail those who elsewhere live 
without cultivating land, in the consequent union of 
niany occupations in one individual, and, most of all, in 
the want of persons ready to work for hire, or, of a class , 
of free labourers. Those facts are apparent on the ye/y 
iMirface: but their real nature and cause have not been 
understood. Such a deficiency of surplus is, conipara- 
tjively, pf a private nature : that surplus which is naore . 
rigidly public^ or political, consists in the individuals 
irhich the State can take for its arjnies, which may be 
rendered available to the public defence, with the least, 
disturbance to the general machine. It is, unfortunately, 
difficult to touch on this subject, without rousing preju- 
dices which are always on the watch for oiTence ; yet the 
tenderness of which is neither prudent nor politic. All 
those clamours, however, are the produce of a few indi- 
viduals; who, without any peculiar claims, present theory- 
selves as the representatives of the opinions and feelings . 
of a whole people, and of one with which they are, too 
often, but very partially acquainted. 

It was never disputed, that the Highlanders possessed 
all the qualities of good soldiers. That belongs to the 
Personal character of the people. But they are averse 
to entering the army. That is a ^political character, a 
cftte in public economy. It is not a censure, to say that 
tbey have not strong military propensities. A man of 
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sacb propensities is a bad animal. But, for a man loving* 
ptaace, ill peace, to be a true soldier in war, is perbap» 
the very highest praise that can be given: and, thus 
considering the Highlanders, I feel myself more truly 
their defender and admirer, than those who have displayed 
so much misplaced indignation on the contrary side. 

The Highlands have been represented as a itorsery 
of teamen and soldiers, as the sole defence of the empire; 
and thus every emigration has been lamented as if it 
were the fuin of Britain. And, to all this, England and 
Scotland listen, and seem to consent ; confessing thus, 
tk<eir own inferiority and disgrace. To say that the 
Highlanders have defended Britain by their numbers, is 
all arithtttetical absurdity: itis for the English and Seot^^ 
tiferh military td admit, if it pleases them, the superiority 
of the Hi^land' troops. If they allow that t!i« High^ 
landem have bled forthem^and that the great balance of 
war was turned, not by the weight of hundreds and tens 
o€thnu8«tids fh>m England and the Lowlands, but by 
thousands and htindrMs from the Highlands, no one has- 
a right to dispute it. ' It was said, that, in Che American 
war, there were 70,000 Highland soldiers employed^ 
T%ltt'Wtenii6be u^farly the population of the country than 
the' amount of its army; which, through the whole cam- 
pai^n^^ never exceeded lS,000i But as popiilar opinions 
become current by repetition, every one still spealcs of 
th« thousands of men which this country annually fur- 
nish^ to the Navy and the Army. By how nmny^fiiHa-, 
ciotis statements this number has been swelled, and how- 
oftM thirt 'service, "^bich wias the restdt - of influence and 
th^ei^s, araotmting virtually to conscription, has been 
represented as voluntary, I shall avoid showings that I 
may avoid a tedious and an idle controversy. To write 
pages, for the purpose of convincing the public that there 
aire perslons who do not choose to be convinced, in to 
oiecupy spafcfe that may benanch better employed. 

■ Tb^ttbe Hi]ghlanders are averse' to the army, is note- 
riltai^ti^ev^ry one really acquainted witfathis^people. Ex- 
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(Options may of coarse be quoted, on account of the very 
▼arious condition of the people in different parts of thtBi 
country, and for other reasons en which I need imi dvrellv 
If Proprietors have sometimes found considerable facility 
in raising regiments, the assertion still remains true. That 
is a separate case; it is one of personal attachment: Ae 
aversion in question is that to enlistihg merely as a soh* 
dier, or, in the common phrase, being* recruited by: beat 
of drum. If authority were wafiting, none can be stronger 
than that of Col. Stewarts who says that it is so difficitU 
to recruit the five Highland Aegiments, in the oountry^ 
that they are obliged to maintain parties in Edinburgb 
attd Glasgow. He also considers it the consequence of a 
^ low state of patriotism and cou^ge- among the once 
<sbivalrotts,high*minddl, and warlike Highlanders;'' am1| 
whiat appears more surprising, that << the disinclination 
t6 a military life amo6g the Highlanders/' has arisen, inu 
great measure, '< fi'om lhi9 idle and too g^eneral report of 
the destruction of lives in th6 Highland Regimtots." 

Testimony Kke Ibis cannot be disputed. The «* di»* 
inclination" could not be stated wtudi; more strongly, nor 
by a more competent judge. It may appear bold to dis^ 
pute the assigned causes, against such an authority! yet 
this I am disposed to do. I ean never admit thdl the 
Highlanders are " in a low state of courage," or ^at 
their ^' disinclination" to the. Itervice Arises from the fear 
of death. That would be a censure indeed. It is rm«» 
possible. The true reason lies elsewhere. It is a tie^ 
oessary consequence of the condition of the country, and 
is common to the Highlanders with the winkle World. It 
is well known to politicians, that if it is diffiicult' to pro-* 
cure recruits from agricultural labourers, they cannot be 
procured from persons who bwn or occiipy land, 1be that 
occupancy ever so small. No man leaves his property to 
go on military service, voluntarily. This is tbe case ^ 
the Highlands ; where every one is eith^ the acttml pos- 
sessor of land, or looks forward to beWhat bis father was 
before him. Nor is poverty faviurttble to the recniitliig 
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service. Its great harvest is ainodg those who are wanton 
from wealth, or discontented from ungratified ambition, 
or suddenly checked in a state of high labodring wages. 
It is thus that manufacturers enlist faster than agricul- 
turists, and always most readily where those peculiar cir- 
cumstances exist. It is hence that the Highland soldier 
must be sought in Glasgow, not in his own lands: and 
thus is the precedingstatement as to reci'uiting, explaiped. 
Thus the greatest difficulty in Highknd recruiting has 
been found where the division of laud was the most mi- 
nute; because it is precisely there that every one i^ a 
possessor. The very same consequences were felt in 
France: especially after the Revolution, when land be- 
came subdivided ; and, still more, when, from the new 
French laws of descent, the subdivision had proceeded to 
a greater extent. The French peasantry, spirited and 
excellent soldiers as they are, thus became, like the High- 
landers, attached to the land, and unwilling to enter the 
army : and it was this, no less than the prolongation of 
the war, which produced the Conscription laws. This is 
a case where military conscription became imperious : and 
were all England occupied as the Highlands are, we, like 
our neighbours, should be driven to the same resource. 

What I have said must .convince every unprejudiced 
person; equally respecting the fact and its causes: 
while it is the defence of my worthy friends against un- 
merited calumny. The repugnance is no discredit: the 
reverse, would be conduct against motives. The High- 
landers here suffer, as usual, from their injudicious 
friends; and might well appeal to a familiar Spanish pro- 
verb. Making the habitual .assertions respecting their 
military propensities, and then overborne by their own 
facts, those persons assign disgraceful moral causes for 
what is a necessary and natural political consequence. 
But the feeling is not new. Scottish history might have 
informed those Politicians, that the Earl of Mar fpund 
similar difficulties in 1716; when, in two nionths, he was 
unable, by bounties and promises, to collect more thjsi^ 
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two bundred men at InvernesSy and was obliged to resort 
to fraud and force. The same is true of the Naval service. 
Even the maritime Highlanders never volunteered for the 
navy ; and the number of men which they had at any time 
in that service, wasextren^eiy trifling. The impress itself 
was abandoned early in the war, after having been at- 
tempted in the Islands; the people being found as unfit 
for the navy as landsmen. Notwithstanding their early 
and constant familiarity with the sea, the Highlanders 
have a well-known antipathy to a sailor's life : and every 
naval man with whom I have ever conversed, agrees that 
they are incapable of being turned into good seamen. 
As usual, there is one marked exception : else, perhaps, I 
should not now have been writing these words. It is, like 
all others in the country, to be found on the Border. The 
Argyllshire Highlanders partake in the common merit of 
the Clyde on this subject. No one has better reason to 
know it ; and I ^an only regret that I must not inscribe 
in these pages, tke names of the gallant, bold, and kind 
hearts that acconipanied me in all my wanderings, that 
daily risked themselves in my service, and that jnade 
my home on the wild wave, a home of activity, security, 
and happiness. 

: In parting witli this subject, I can only repeat a for- 
mer apology for such iniperfection as is the consequence 
of Brevity. There is not one of the circumstances noticed, 
which would not have afforded matter for a Chapter of 
itself But I have sacrificed nearly the whole, to what » 
was of chief importance ; to that which regarded, and 
chiefly influenced, the present /itate of the country. ; So 
many, changes also have occurred since those disputes 
>vere last agitated, that, to hav« entered on all the former 
questions, would have been, not only to write what is now 
superfluous, practically, but to have given a false impres- 
sion of the actual state of the Highlands. That any thing 
remains open to controversy, is a consequence of that 
necessary brevity which excluded all the . proofs and 
illustrations that m%ht have been adduced. 

VOL* IV. L r^ T 
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Thoucth the Etymology of lona^ The Island of 
Wavesy is obviouSy theCabiri^nol content^ as usual, witli 
what is a great deal too certain, must derire it from th^ 
Hebrew. It is a dove, and so is Columba ; ** and all that*'' 
And thus, Arran is derived from Aran, bread ; and ButA 
from the Egyptian Buto ; and Coll from the Cup 
and Noah's ark. And, therefore, when Scyphomantit^ 
Dolly consults the grounds of her tea, to see whether 
Roger will prove true, it is because Noah entered the 
Ark, and so on. I wish the Cabiri would stay in Samoth- 
race or Syria, and leave us of lona in peace. But what is 
even this, what are tag, rag, bag, shag, cag, mag, toNelme^ 
that raging man of symbols. H is an emblem of the de« 
luge: the side-strokes are shores, and the cross-line 
marks their former union. It is a diminished A, and A 
is a mountain, because it is pyramidal. Hence, its French 
name is Aush ; it is A-ish. In English, it is Each, be^ 
cause it is divided or cached. A represents Ararat^ 
and thus H is the catastrophic Deluge of A. H is also 
Aw-ish, which is Eau-ish, or waterish, and thus, A and H 
are historical symbols of the Deluge. A little clean 
straw is the only answer to such quartos as these. ' 

lena is about three miles long, and, where widest, 
only one in breadth. Hie highest elevation is about 400 
feet, and the surface is diversified with rocky hillocki^ 
and patches of green pasture, or of meory and boggy 
86iL At the southern extremity, with the exception of* 
low sandy tract near Bloody Bay, it is a mere labyrinth df 
rocks. The village is a'miserable collection of bute,4n^ 
habited by a population of about 460 people. It is sepa- 
rated from Mull by a narrow sound; and the western 
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roast is beset by numerous rocks and small islands, among 
which, Soa is the most conspicuous. The Bay of Martjrrs 
is a small creek, near tbe village, and is said to be the 
place where the corpses brought hither for interment 
were landed. 

¥M^vaL Curracb, tbe Bay of tbe Boat, lies on tbe op- 
posite side of tbe island. On its shore, are some irregular 
heaps of pebbles, apparently thrown up by the sea ; with 
which. trsMlition has been busy. Here, it is said, Columba 
first landed from Ireland ; and a heap, of about fifty feet 
In length, is supposed to be a model and a memorial of 
bis boftt. The others are said to have been penances per- 
formed by the Mraks ; but these anilities are scarcely 
worth repeating* A place called Clach na Druineach, 
seems entitled to just the same degree of respect. Th6 
vemaifis of tbe celebrated marble quarry are near th^ 
soutbern extremity, and the shore still affords those peb- 
bles of green serpentine, which are objects of pursuit 
now to visitors, as they were once esteemed for antima- 
gical and medical virtues. 

But«nottgb of tbe physical history of an island often 
described. Tbe works of art are here more interesting than 
those of Nature : it is the antiquarian and moral history of 
loBawbicb constitutes its great interest. Pennant and Cor- 
diaeriiave been the historians; and how imperfectly they 
bave performed their tasks, I need not say. It is not very 
treditable to those who might have done it long since, that 
Iona,the8tar0ftbBWesternOcean,the<<Lumittary of roving 
barlMuriaQs/' the Day-spring to savage Caledonia, should 
so long bave remained an object for wandering Tourists to 
4eH of; tmhonoured, undescribed by those who owe it the 
deep dobt of civilization,- of letters, and of religion; un^ 
tdld byan fbudean, untold even by a Highland pen. 
If Time ean now take notbing more from those written 
records, to which it cannot add, yet it is making daily, 
hoorly, attacks on that which it is the duty of the pencil 
and the graver to preserve from perishing, before it shall 
be too late. lona has long demanded a volume, a Book, 
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of its own: let ns hope that its Ruins will not much lonfj^ 
lift their hoary and neglected heads in reproach to the 
Antiquaries of the Highlands, to the Antiquaries of 
Caledonia. 

Not to enumerate all the advantages which a countpy 
derives from the visits of tourists, fifty years ago, Mr. 
Pennant could not see the tombs of lona, without wadiiig 
through what a Hindoo would have considered peculiarly 
appropriate. It could not then be said, that they were 
f* lyiug naked to the injuries of stormy weather/' The 
^native is no longer allowed to stable his stirks in chapel 
^nd hall. Thus much has The Book eifected. They 
quote here, a proverb of St. Columba, ^* that w;here tbeiTe 
,]s a cow, there must be a woman, and where there is a 
.>Voman, there must be mischief; " which was. the suffieie&t 
reason why the Saint banished his Nuns to a maritiiiie 
.outpost near Mull. Pennant deserves equal credit fiwr 
having banished the cows ; wbo, in defiance of the Saifltlls 
ingenious corollary, had excluded the nuns out ;of dor- 
mitory, chapel, and all; conyertiiig them Anto one dicty 
wd l^ggy <^vaccisteriuItl•^^ It is not probable. (bfit there 
.is a single fragment remaitHog of tbe ;origiiM. buildings. 
Judging merely by style, St. (hraitV chapef ought to 
be the oldest, the Nunnery chapel the^ ilext, abd the Ga- 
thedral the latest. Yet when we kndw how very Jittle 
England has to show of ecclesiastical arebit^^t^ure^ prie^ 
to the Norman invasion, it is impossible, to adwt, that a 
specimen so finished, and so entire, as St.^Oran*s chapel, 
should hav« been executed in the sixth Century. Those 
who believe that, must believe the whole story; wbieh 
is this. Tbe Devil having discovered that the Saint Was 
.come to iairude upon his rights, caused .the cha^l to fall 
.down as fast as it was buift, undoing, Penelope-lik^, in 
the night, what had been set up in the day. Upon thi^, 
the Holy man was directed, in a vision, to bury a butnan 
victim alive. ISt. Oran becanie the voluntary sacrifice, 
and was inhumed accordingly. But the Saint's eon* 
science could not rest ; or else, actuated by a curiosity 
to know what was going on in the grave, he stole in pri- 
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Tfttely, by nigbf, and dug^up bis friend. To his great 
surprise, he found Oran as fresh as a Vampire/extremely 
eommunicativey and talking most profanely about those 
** regions belowy which none are permitted to see ;" which 
no one but Orpheus, Theseus, and ^neas, had seen 
before hini, and which only Emanuel Swedenburg was 
to see after him. On this, to prevent all further disclo- 
sure of4he secrets of the prison house, Oran was effectu- 
dly isioldeTed down. 

' I formerly remarked, in speaking of Dunkeld, that 
we must not judge of the dates of ancient ecclesiastical 
buildings in Scotland, by styles: and the remark need 
not be Kulited to Scotland. The reasons were then given ; 
and hence it is not uncommon to find a particular style 
adopted in some place, long after it had been abandoned 
in England ; whence, strange errors have crept in, re- 
specting the date of many Scottish buildings ; the records 
having, in most cases, been lost. In the same manner 
have antiquaries imagined reparations, where there was 
ctoly/ati ignorant intermixture of styles; and, in such 
cases, the latest fashion is a measure for the date of that 
which appears the oldest part. It is more than doubtful 
whether Columba erected any buildings in stone. Ex- 
ceptitlg 'the Dunes, the Pictish Towers, the Vitrified 
Forts, and the Circles, there is no reason to suppose that 
Scotland possesses any building as early as the sixth cen- 
tury. Lawyers, like you, contrive to hang men upon 
delicate evidence ; and upon such I mean to prove that 
the original buildings of lona were, like many other 
ealrly ones, constructed of wicker, or wattles. In the 
history of the Saint's life, be is reported to have given 
orders for indemnifying some land owner, from whom his 
monies had stolen stakes to repair their houses. Glaston- 
bury was no better at the beginning ; whether St. Joseph 
of Arimathea's thorn stick, still growing, was one of the 
stakes of that cathedral or not. Greestead, in Essex, is 
known to have been built of the same materials. Thus of 
many others ; and that this was a common mode of build- 
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iog, ill the early times of England as well as of SeoUaiidyir 
is. known to the whole world. 

That it was so in Ireland, is eqiiiilljr true, as the Irish 
antiquaries admit. Sir James Ware says that Ibe andeat 
houses in his country, were made of wicker, coFeredwitb 
reeds or straw; though he, as well as Harris, says ib^ 
stone and lime buildings wew known ib the fifth Centpry. 
In 481, Palladius built three wooden oratories. The 
€hagel of Monenna in Armagh was built in 630, iif 
smoothed timber " secundum raorem Scoticaxuw ^^ 
tium/' In 655, the church of Lindisfern was bvilt^ 1^ 
Finnan, of split oak, covered with reeds. Bede tdh us, 
that, in 684, St. Cuthbert built a church of loose stone 
and turf: no great improremeat on the log huts and 
wicker houses. The former is the kind of bnilding 
which we should have expected St Golumba to have 
transferred ; even were it not almost proved by thece* 
script just quoted. Unfortunately, their wild asser- 
. tions respecting the stone towers^ asserted to have been 
built by the Pheni and Milesians, and dedicated to the 
Persian worship of fire, deprive |he Irish of all credit as 
to their own antiquities. Yet the more rational think that 
the stone-roofed Chapels, which are Norman, are as early 
as the ninth Century. For it seems certain, that in Ire*. 
land, and no les^ in Scotland, the first stone buildings 
must have appertained to the Gothic nations, or the 
northern invaders; though this is denied by some of the 
Irish antiquaries. Yet they must have been very rare^ 
even at a later date; for when Roderic O'Connor built 
a stone castle in 1171, it was both thought and called. 
The Wonderful Castle. This expression marks strongly 
the rarity of stone buildings at that period; From that 
time, however, the fashion seems to have crept mj aa 
Giraldus gives us a list of fifteen stone castles in 1180, 
Cox makes them thirty-nine, and Stanihurst the same; 
but It IS probable thslt those were nearly all the works of 
the Scandinavian Irish, who introduced their national 
taste for solid masonry. Of that taste* the proo& remain 
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10 our own ooiuitry, as wejl as wherever the Northmen 
settled ; a^d no where more strikingly than in Normandy^ 
where, throughout the province, as well as at St. Michael's 
Mount, their Iniildings are still objects of admiration. 

The rarity of stone works in Ireland, is strongly 
evinced by the following fact, which would almost lead us 
to suppose that Roderic O'Connor's castle was the only 
one then in existence* Whe& Henry the second wanted 
to p^e the Irish kings and princes a Christmas dinner in 
DnbJin, he caused a palace to be built for himself, as 
Hoveden tells us, of wattles; ^^virgis leevigatis;" this 
being the fasbion of his own country. Bernard also says 
that Maladii O'Morgair, bishop of Armagh^ had formerly 
built an Oratory ** de lig^is quidem leevigatis, sed apt6 
firmiterque conlextum ; opus Scoticum pnlchrum satis." 
He says too, that the same bishop was blamed for bia 
extravagance in having built a house of stone, the like 
never having been seen before. But some of the Irish, 
anxious for the honour of Iheir country, deny this tale. 
Whatever the truth may be, there seem to have been few 
houses in any part of Britain, at that age, formed of better 
materials; while many churches, and even some castles, 
q>pear also to have been made of wicker work. Pem- 
Woke Castle, according to Giraldus, was formed fronk 
^^ virgis et cespite tenui ;'! mid with regard to Glaston- 
bury^' there can be no doubt of the fact, because it is on 
record. A British town in Caesar^s time must have been 
of the same nature. - ^VOppidum vocant Britanni, cum 
sylva&impeditas, vallo atque foss& munierunt," But even 
in the twelfth century, the Irish churches were chiefly of 
wood. According to the early Councils, it was forbidden 
ta apply the Chrisma to this material : and, for this reasoUf 
Archbashop Comyn refused to anoint the Irish altars. 

If any of the tombs are of a high antiquity, they carry 
noevidence of it. The only ones which bear Irish in-* 
seriptions, are of a late date. The Runic sculptures 
tannol prove a date higher than the math century; her 
txame dMit was the commencement of the Danish inva- 
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:)iaiis. Those knots, often so beautifully designed atid 
sculptured, are also found on stones, proved, by tfacfir 
dates, to be of the fourteenth and fifteenth Centuries: 
tbeoriginal designs having become a standing fashion for 
after times. Even the chimerical animals of the same 
people, which have been traced to Egypt, became a kind 
of heirloom to the artizans of later days; who equally 
seem to have borrowed them for ornaments, long after 
their symbolic meanings, if they ever had such with them, 
were forgotten : just as^ in modem times, our drawing 
rooms are haunted by sphynxes, and decorated by the 
hieroglyphics of fire, water, air, time, and eternity, with- 
out proving that Messieurs Gillows or Oakley are deeply 
read in the mysteries of Thoth or Isis. 

Thus much for the tombs and crosses; and the 
only rational conclusion as to the antiquity of these 
buildings is, that they belong, perhaps all, to the Ro^ 
man Catholics, and therefore, do not reach higher tbao 
the end of the thirteenth Century ; if they are even 
so early. It was not till that period that this Church 
gained a permanent footing, as I have shown at the 
end of this letter, and that their monasteries were 
established. If Ceallach, as I have here also shown, 
erected a monastery in 1203, and that this was pulled 
down by the Irish Clergy of St. Columba's order, who; 
like the learned of lona itself, did not approve of the 
Romish doctrines, this fixes the maximum possible date 
and limit of these buildings. It is probable that they 
were not erected till long after, and possibly not before 
the Norwegian Secession; as the Culdees in Scotland* 
who had resisted the Romish power, in this place and 
elsewhere,'so long, were not finally vanquished till about 
1900, and even continued to have some power in the 
fourteenth Century. 

If St. Oran's chapel had been found in England, it 
would have been esteemed as prior to the eleventh cen- 
tury. It is probably the work of the Norwegiabis, of 
whatever date; as this style is Norman, however o«ce 
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reputed SaxoD. Its general resemblance to the Irish 
stone-roofed chapels, which were the works of the same 
people, would lead to the same conclusion ; and a similar 
character indeed seems to have pervaded all those bnild-» 
ings. The Chapel formerly described on Inch Cormac, 
IS perfectly Irish. St. Oran's is a rude and small building, 
of about sixty feet by twenty-two; now unroofed, but 
otherwise very entnre. The sculpture of the door-way is 
in good prieservation, and the chevron moulding is re- 
peated many times on the soiHt of the arch, in the usual 
manner. But the style and execution are mean, and 
there is no other mark of ornament on the building. There 
are some tombs within it, of different dates; and there 
are many carved stones in the pavement; one of them 
being ornamented witk balls, in an uncommon style. One 
of the tombs lies under a canopy of three pointed arches: 
being for this place, rather handsome, and evidently, &r 
more modern than the building itself. The people, or the 
present old schoolmaster Maclean, wbo is the vox populi 
and showman, call thisSt. Oran's tomb; but it belongs 
to a warrior and not td a saint, to some pirate of much 
more modern times. Whether, as Dr. Macpberson asserts, 
all those who bore a ship with furled sails in their arms, 
were descended from the Norwegian kings, or the Lords 
of Mann, b a point which the Lyon king at arms would be 
much troubled to prove. The ship was, as might be ex- 
pected, a common armorial bearing among the Chiefs of 
the Western sea. It was not unusual also for the tombs 
of tiie Danes to be made in the form of a ship. 

Though the Nunnery ought to be the next in point of 
time, we are sure that there were no monastic establish- 
ments for females during the times of Columba's disci- 
pline. The proper monastic establishments of lona be- 
long to the age of the Romish influence ; and thus the 
date of this building is brought down to a period, later, 
at least, than 1200. Were it not that style is here no test 
of dates, this chapel might be referred to a prior period : 
the archttectttre being purely Norman, without a vestige 
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of tbc pointed manner, or of any ornament indicating' 
that age. It is in good preservation ; and the length is 
aboat sixty feet, by twenty in breadth. The roof has 
been vaulted, and part of it remains. The arches are 
round, with plain fluted soffits. The other buildings that 
appertained to the Nunnery have so far vanished as to be 
unintell^ble; but there is a court, and somediing is 
shown which is said to have been a cbutch, and was pro- 
bably the Lady ChapeK The Nuns were not displaced 
at the Reformation ; and their order was that of Can- 
onesses of St. Augustin. The black-letter inscription 
round the stone of the Prioress Anna, dated in 1511, has 
been often printed. The Lady's own figure is in a bar- 
barous style, and in bad relief; supported on each side 
bj angels, and with the ** ora pro me" at her feet. Hie 
Sancta Maria to whom the request is made, holds the 
Infiuitin her arms; having a mitre on her head, and the 
Sim and moon above it Pennant mistook a sculpture 
above the head of the Prioress herself, for a plate and a 
comb. It is the looking-glass and comb : an emblem of 
the Sex, which appears to have be^n originally borrowed 
from ancient Greek or Roman art, and on which I have 
made some remarks elsewhere. This serves to prove the 
mixed and accidental sources from which the artists of 
those days derived their designs. There are many other 
tombs within this building; but I could find no mwe 
carvings or inscriptions, although one is named, as in* 
scribed to a Beatrice, daughter of a Somerled, and a 
Prioress. I was also informed that the women of the 
island were still exclusively buried in this department ; 
but many things are said in this country, to which abso- 
lute faith must net be given. 

The date of the Cathedral, or Abbey Church, since it 
performed both offices, is as obscure as every thing else 
about this place : it is dedicated to St. Mary. Boethius, 
whose testimony is worse than none at all, says that it 
was built by Malduinus in the seventh century. This is 
fully seven centuries too soon ; at least for the most re- 
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ceot part; for H is evidently of two distiDct periods. 
That whicb lies to the eastward of the tower, is probably 
of the same time as the chapel of the Nunnery, be that 
when it may.' At present its form is that of a cross; the 
length being about IGO feet, the breadth 24, and the 
length of the transept 70. That of the choir is about SO 
feet. The tower is abont 70 feet high, divided. into three 
stories. It is lighted, on one side, above, by a plain 
slab, perforated by quatrefoils, and on the other by a Ca- 
therine-wheel, or marigold window, with spiral mullions* 
The tower stands on four cylindrical pillars of a clumsy 
Norman design, about ten feet high and three in diame- 
ter. Similar proportions peri^ade the other pillars in the 
church; their capitals being short, and, in some parts, 
sculptured with ill-designed and grotesque figures, stilF 
very sharp and well preserved ; among which that of an 
angel weighing souls, (as it is called by Pennant,) while 
the devil depresses one scale with his claw, is always 
pointed out with great glee. This sculpture, however, 
represents an angel weighing the good deeds of a man 
against bis evil ones. It is not an uncommon feature 
in similar buildings, and occurs, among other places, at 
Montivilliers ; where also the Devil, who is at the oppo- 
site scale, tries to depress it with his fork; as is done 
elsewhere with his daw. The same allegory is found, in 
detei), in the Legends ; and it may also be seen in some of 
the works of the Dutch and Flemish painters. The arches 
are pointed, with a curvature intermediate between those 
of -the first and second styles, or the sharp and the orna- 
mented, the two most beautiful periods of Gothic ar- 
cfajl^ture ; their solffits being fluted with plain and rude 
nQK>uldings. The corded moulding separates the shaft 
froiH the Capital of the pillars, and is often prolonged 
through the walls, at the same level. The larger windows 
vary in foirm, but are every where inelegant. There is a 
second^ which k here the clerestory tier; the windows 
smnelimes terminating in a circular ar^h, at others^in 
trefoil heads ; the whole being surmounted by a corbel 
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table. Such are the chief details of St. Mary's Church ; 
and I shall only further add, while oh this subject, that 
when I made some remarks formerly, on the Oriental 
origin of the sharp arch, I might have adduced, from 
Ledwich, one or two other remarkable specimens of its 
early use in the same countries. Antinoopolis, founded 
by Adrian, in consequence of the death of Antinous in 
the Nile, in 132, contains, at least, the contrasted arch ; 
as may be seen in Montfaucon. In Europe, the coins of 
Berengarius and of Lewis the Pious, show also that it 
was used as early as the ninth and tenth centuries ; a 
period considerably prior to the commonly received date 
of its introduction. 

There is a mixture of materials in all these buildings. 
The granite, which, is red, and resembles the Egyptian, 
may have been brought from Mull, .or from the Nuns 
island; but the gneiss, hornblende slate, and clay slate, 
which are intermixed with it, are the produce of lona 
itself. A fissile mica slate has been used for the roofs ; 
and this, like the sandstone employed for some of the 
sculptured members, is not found in the island : the lat- 
ter has probably been brought from Inch Kenneth, or 
from the shore of Gribon in Mull. Pennant found the 
last remains of the marble altar-piece ; but it is now va- 
nisl^ed. It was described by Sacheverell as six feet by 
four in dimensions ; and tradition says that it came from 
Sky. Unluckily for its preservation,, a fragment of it 
was esteemed a Fetish against fire, shipwreck, murder, 
ill fortune, and what not. Xhe font remained in perfect 
preservation at my visit. 

The pavement is still entire. On the north side of the 
altar is the most perfect of the monuments ; that of the 
Abbot Mac Fingon, or Mac Kinnon, with an inscription 
often printed, and theobiit of 1500. It stands on four 
feet ; the figure of the priest being in a high relief, with 
his vestments and crosier, and with four lions at the 
angles. His father, Lachlan, has a separate monument, 
on the outside. This stone is neither of black marble nor ' 
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basall, as has been said, btit of a mica slate contaitiiog^ 
hornblende; and Ligbtfoot's Byssiis lolithas does not 
grow on it, but on that of the Abbot Kenneth on the op** 
posite side : so much for botanical and mineralog^cal cri- 
ticism. This last Abbot was a Mackenzie, or a Seaforth : 
but bis tomb is much defaced, as is that of an armed 
knight who lies on the floor, probably a Maclean, with 
a shell sculptured by bis side, to denote his maritime 
claims. It is here that I proposed to have laid my own 
carcase, as I once told you, should the mermaids have 
permitted it. Nor is the motive without good autho- 
rities, though I did not then quote them. In China, it is 
a trade to seek for pleasant places of sepulture among 
the bills. There is ah undertaker for the landscape, as 
well as for the coffin ; and the man of taste is paid for 
these discoveries, in proportion to the beauty of thd 
scenery, and, of what must be of vastly more moment to 
the tenant, the salubrity of the situation. The other ad- 
vantages of a bed in lona are apparent ; since the fortu- 
nate tenants will, not only float at the end of all things, 
but in the very best of company. 

Round the cathedral, are various fragments of walls 
and enclosures, which are nearly unintelligible. Two 
of them are said to h^ve led to the sea; others are 
thought to have been chapels; and some are, unques- 
tionably, parts of the monastery. It is easy enough to 
conjecture what may have been the cloister and the hall; 
but there is neither ornament nor interest in any of 
these ruins. Four arches of the former remain; and 
tbree walls of what was probably the refectory. The re- 
mains of the Bishop's house are just as little worthy of 
notice. Buchanan says that there were several chapets, 
founded by kings of Scotland and Insular Chiefs : all 
of which is very probable, though his testimony on these 
subjects, being derived from mere hearsay, is of no 
value. 

While I write, the roof has fallen. I wish that lona 
had been preserved, like Melrose and Dunkeld. This 
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would bare been belter than talking of <3btliic ArdtM 
tecture. But the people speak of this, as they do of the 
Greek, without feeling or uuderstandm^ it. It is tikp 
fiishion at present. The opinions of the Polyce^nloaf 
monster are of about the same value in the cme as in the 
other. It proved the line and fathom cS Its taste andof 
its principles of jtidgment, by its o»ee unlimited condemn 
nation of what was not then tli# fiishion. Had the Pari*' 
tJienon been erected by Odin or Regner Lodbrog, it i» 
easy to conjecture what its fate would have beep. But 
U was the temf^ of Minerva and Pericles. We need not 
concern ourselves much about the architectural affections 
of those wIn> can see merit in the architecture of Greece 
only ; who can range the proud aisles of York and West/* 
wmMevj or look up to tlve splendour, taste, and eflfect nf 
lincoln and Peterborough, without feeling that there is 
something here too, though it be not Greek ;^nd thai 
there are two things^ known l>y a common name* ^Bal 
thus it must ever be. 

Among the ruins! of. the monastery, were the Saered 
Black stones ; but they are. no longer to be found* Honeat 
old Maclean, the Mystagogue of the place, waist far from 
being an adept in the secrets of his trade t .though com^ 
bining within himself the joint offices c^' Coquioavius^ 
Gardinarius, Portarius, Cellerarius, Eleemosynariiis^ an«l 
Sacrista. But though to swear on the Blaqk stones of 
loiia, was proverbial for that oath which was nevejtobe 
broken without infamy, this form, and even the stones 
t&wiselvesf were not thus limited, as Martin will asiMe 
us. What the peculiar power of this talisman was^ ni 
giving a conscience to him who was well aware tbal^he 
Jbilid none of his own, is neither related nor to be gueseM^d^ 
But: the Devil, who, as some wit saySf is the father of 
oaths, has so contrived as to furnish, even the most bar*- 
barons of bis followers, with some formula adapted io 
their capacity. The lonians swore by cabbage ; a High^ 
lander has no kale to swear by. A fisherman swore by 
his nets ; and the Greeks, generally, by any thing in their 
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bouses; as they did by the ptane tree, a dbg, a goose, as 
well as by their own bodies. This last oath, with anato^ 
mical idaproTements, has descended from the Argonauts 
to oar own Jack Tars. Plato, who has come before us 
more than once already, was as good a swearet as our 
Tirgin Queen. The Scythians swore by their swords, and 
by the air. Lucian tells us that they also pricked their 
fingers and drank each others blood in affirmation : and 
our Highlanders had once the same usage. If yod choose 
to look into iEschines, yon will find that some of the 
Highland oaths resembled the imprecations made by the 
Ampbyctions against those who had profaned the temple 
of Delphi; the Cjrrrheans and AcragalKdes. The va- 
riety and multiplicity of oaths are proportioned to the 
superstitions of a country, says some one. They he^* 
long, at least to the general class of human refinements^ 
The Highlanders seem to bare had but few. The 
Chieftain's hand, or the naked dirk, served most puir-» 
poses; and the concatenation is here sufiiciendy itttel<« 
ligible. Capricious as these receipts for telling truth 
appear often to have been among wild nations, they cer- 
tainly have answered better purposes at times, than to 
allow us to attribute them to the personage above named. 
The story is well known, of the Highlander who had no 
scruple in perjuring himself on the Kble in an English 
court of justice, but who refused to do the same, ac* 
cording to his own views of the nature of an oath. Those 
who find all knowledge among the Druids, suppose the 
stones to be a relic of Druidical superstition ; the origiiiid , 
0atb having been taken on the sacred stone of a tem^^tew 
When and where, we may ask. It is more ingenious to 
im^^ine die fediion derived from some similar respect 
paid to a meteorolitic Palladium in former days : this is 
the oath, ^^Per Jovem lapidem." Were I inclined to 
show much of this meteorolitic learning, I might tell you 
the story of Elagabalus, and describe the black stone of 
Mecca, and that worshipped by the Tyrrhenians, and 
mudi more. But lona threatens to be long enough with* 
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Oiil: all these digressions. There was another stone ia 
lona, of which Martin tells us that whoever stretched his 
arm three times over it, in the name of the Trinity, 
would never err in hiis steerage. This should have been, 
at least, half Catholic. Such it is to be ignorant of the 
Druidical Religion. I forgot to say formerly, that the 
Druids worshipped the Trinity. But Cromer and Sche* 
dius have proved it; nay, that they worshipped the 
Cross also. They lopped an oak tree into the shape of a 
cross, and, on the three arms, they inscribed Than, 
Hesus, and Belenus. And these are among the things 
on which antiquaries expect to be believed. 

The remains of the ancient causeway are sufficiently 
perfect in some places;* but in others, it has been dilapi- 
dated, like every thing else, to build cottages and make 
enclosures, the stolen materials of which, betray them- 
selves every where. The ^^ Abbot's fish-pond ^'' is as 
likely to have been a mill-pond. A certain manuscript 
says that there were 360 crosses here in former days, and 
tradition says that the Synod of Argyll ordered 60 to be 
thrown into the sea : consequently, there are 300 to accouQt 
for. Of those, there are the traces of four only remaining. 
Two are very perfect, and one of them is beautifully 
carved; the third has been broken off at about ten feet ; 
and of the last, the foot alone remains, fixed in a mound 
of.earth. Sundry fragments are, however, to be found, 
which have been converted into grave-stones; and which, 
from the sculptures and inscriptions on them, have cer- 
. tainly been votive. Pennant says thatthe Cross at Camp- 
belltown bad been transferred from this place; but 1 
formerly showed that this was an error. It is in vain to 
dsk where the rest are; if indeed they. ever were. One 
of- those reniaining, is called after St. Martin, and the 
other after St. John; and, like the rest, they were pro- 
bably of votive origin. Adam and Eve, with the for- 
bidden tree, are represented on one side of the former. 
It is surprising to see the accuracy and freedom of 
the workmanship and design, in such a material $k 
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mkaHsIate; asMJ^s^tancey which seems as. ill adapted to 
acuipture as it is. possible to iidagine. 

We must lament over the Crosses of Iona» whettier 
tliey were sijjty or three hundred and sixty. But alt 
reformers ,are the same, be the matter to be reformed 
wh^tit may. It is only the Spirit of Destruction let loose ; 
whether it be Leo the Iconoclast, Omar, or Charlemagne, 
Qreek books, or Saxon tep[iples^ it is all the same. Had 
tbe valiant Karl not beeii so hot a reformer, we might 
pCtW haye known somewhat more than we do of Saxon 
?dol» and Saxon temples ; and might possiby have been 
,as keen followers of Odin as we are of Druiyus. The 
%npd of Argyll may, however, find its authority in mobs, 
if it prefers them to monarchies: and the destruction of 
the Pagan temples by the early Christians, will prove 
, that it had not the merit of discovery. If it did destroy 
the Library of lona, it has its authority too, in the destruc- 
tion of innocent libraries and inoflensive works of art, by 
.those who professed the, doctrines and practice of peace, 
and mildness, qnd forbearance, and forgiveness, and tqle« 
xance, and superior light. Thefe is an Organ of Reform- 
itiven^ss. If the eafi^Cbristian Apostles destroyed, ail 
the Teutonic monuments, the Vikingr, in their turn, upset 
.Ipna« Fur other reasons, the Synod of Argyll turned it 
Jnside out again. Edward did what be could .to reform 
Wales and Scotland ; and Cromwell and Canute, laboured 
in their, several vocations, to reform England. The Ro* ' 
nmns demolished Etruriaand Carthage, and they were re- 
formed in their turn, by Pope and Pagan. They over- 
,turned all the world as far as they could get at it, and what 
.t|iey could not effect, others have done for them. The Em- 
peror Charles reformed his own subjects of Flanders, by 
.the halter and gibbet; and Pizarrp aniended the Mexicans, 
_by the ultimate argument of Kings. Alexander reformed 
Persepolis with a Torch, and Barrere and his crew nie- 
dictned to tl\e faults of France with the guillotine. Their 
fraternity reformed the Chemical Nomenclature . witb^ 
frords ; apd the Americans convert the Dogribs and 
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(Treat Beavers, with rata arid guript^wdor. Thtiii, it «ko 
is, that, instead of fallowing the systi^m of Outayn and 
Amurath^ we reform the dangerous excei^s of property, 
l>y the multiplication of Laws and Lawyers: by* Delfcy. 
But we hiave too much hnmaifity. For, afe a Sawny 
dbserved to me, when I was lamentitig the fracture of 
one of these very Crosses, " If you Bnglishers had pulled 
down your Cathedrals too, you would not now bav^ been 
troubled with the Archbishop of Canterbury." 

The great collection of tombs surrounds St. Oran'* 
chapel. This was the proper Polyandrium of lona; but 
it is of no great eii:teht. The stonies seem to lie in roWs, 
in a north and south direction. The story told by Monro, 
is repeated by Buchanan, whb, though a Highlander 
himself, is, on all subjects of the Highlands, the merest 
of compilers. Its truth depends on the accuracy of a 
writer, who has buried here, forty-eight Kings of Scot- 
land, beginning With Fergus II, and ending with Macbeth; 
ten of whom never existed. Besides those persdiiag^s, 
this was also the repository of one French, four Irish, knd 
weight iJorwegian Kings. I'he t)ean himself seems to 
have borrowed from an authority, the " Erische croiiie- 
kels,*' not very solid at any time, ahd not likely to b^vc 
gained much in weight or accuracy, by time and tititn- 
mission to him. It would be no easy problem to discover 
who was the !l^rench Monarch that thought he should 
iloat with all this goodly company, when, " seven years 
tefore the last day,, all the hations shall be drowned by 
a deluge, except Columba's holy isle;" all the nations 
of the proverb, conflicting of Ireland arid Isla. Beit to 
examine the Kings riiore narrowly, though Monro feays 
that there were forty*eight Scottish tnoriardis buried 
here, the list, as given by Monipehny, aihorints only to 
forty-five, commencing in the year 404, with Fergus If, 
'Who is reckoned the fortieth king, and whdse real date 
is 603. It is not worth while to copy this Ust; which 
ends Witb Macbeth, the eigtby-fourth King' 6f Scotiatod, 
'Accotdiig to this Gkrbnoldgy. That trf^ the Colbelrttift 
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MS* difierfi^'but is of equally little value. After all 
ftbisy there are just two tbiugs which appear certaiu ; 
^J)aol^ly, that Duncan actpally was burjed in lona, and 
^Ijiaty from Malcolfin III, who was buried at Tyneoioutb, 
onwardsy the 'kings of Scotland were interred at Dun- 
fermline <>r Arbroath. With respect to the Irish Kin|;s, 
it appears on record, that Neill Frassach only, the son of 
F^gal, who died in 778, was buried in this place. 

The credulity, if it oaust not some^es haj^e a worse 

name, of all tho9e historians, is, perhaps, often mpre ludj- 

^aus than censurable, as belonging to their age^ and to 

the nature of what was considered history in>tho3e day)s. 

But that such tales should be repeated and believed nqw, 

when one, moment's consideration would detect tbe.m, is 

scarcely, even amusing. Every one relates the story pf 

the forty-eight kings of lona, down to Pennant and Cor- 

dioer, and from them, down to us, without hesitation .^r 

encjuicy • as if it were at least possible, if not true. Nofv 

lo.ua could uothave been a sacred place t^Il 570 A* D. if so 

.^sopn, because Cplumba did not arrive in Scotland, till 56p 

^pr 5^5 ; yet Fergus the Second is buried there in thejefir 

404,.(wbich is really 503, without improving the truth), 

! and after him, Domangart, Coragal^Gauran, and Conal, the 

I real names pf the four,succeeding kings ; the last of whpqi 

died in 571, when lona could scarcely have acquired its 

. ireputatiop', and the three former of whom were all dead 

and buried, while it was yet a desert and unknown island. 

What might be said further, of the Poly tyrannium pf 

lonsi, as of much nfiore that has here passed in review^ on 

, more occasions than one, may be said in the words of 

^.tlailesi "If readers can digest so many absurdities, it is 

>.^n ungrateful labour to set plain truth before them.*' 

These " Tumuli Regum, Hibernise, Scotise,'* and much 
more pf the .same natijre, would be inoffensive enough, 
^d the^Kipgs w^ould be as innocent personages as King^ 
jC^phc^tua and the beggar Zenelophon, if all :this was not 
)Kepei||ted,^and repeated without criticism, to l;hpse' who have 
HP interest in, or.kiiowledge of, Scottish history, and who 
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repeat tboide tales without 'iavestigation, till they becoiaa 
standing arficlesi of belief. It would else be an ungratefal 
labour indeed^ to judge them ; but nothing deserves neg- 
lect which tends to corrupt History. The fictitfoas British 
kings have found their level. Brutus, Locrinus, Hudi- 
bras, Gnrgustius, Sicilius, Gorbonian, Gurguntius, Elyn- 
quellus, and Agrestes who assists Claudius in conquering 
those Orcades which he never sawj are fairly gone to 
sleep ; and it is full time that the repose of lona should 

^ at length remain undisturbed by Dean Monro, Mony- 
penni<^,and Engenius. Where else is this to end. Par- 
tholanus, king of Ulster, Monster, Connaught, or Bally 
0*Shaugnessy, is the son of Esra, Sru, Fraraant, Fa- 
thaclan, Magog, Japhet, and Noah, and landed in the 
Emerald Isle, 1973 years after the Creation. Odin lived 
in the time of Pompey, and nine hundred years before. 
Niieill, King of Tipperary,consults with Moses and Aaron. 
Parsons proves that Jason came to Ireland in the Argo, 

jmd the Seven kings of Rome reigned 243 years, though 
three of them were murdered and one expelled. The 
Egyptians arrived in Scotland in the reign of King 
Mainus, says Bbethius: a Messenger despatched out of 
the Ark, landed in Ireland after the Deluge, and carried 
away a handful of Shamrock, as a specimen. You will 
find it all in the Psalters of Cashel and Tara. 

However all this may be, Monro ss^ys that he saw 
three chapels ; what he did not see, the Erische cronickels 
told him ; and he and his successors have guessed the 
rest. The description is not indeed very intelligible. 
Taken literally, it should mean that the several allotments 
of Kings were buried in three separate tombs: " toihbes 
of staine formit like little 6bapels ;" having each a broad 
slab of " gray marble or wttfft stone^'&Kthe gable, on 
which were inscribed the words " Tumulus Regum Sco- 
tiee," *^ Hiberniae" and " Norwegiee." It is in vain, there- 
fore, if this be the true account, to seek for those tombs, 
as has been done, in the open ** fair kirkzaird ;'* and, of 
such tombs or chapels <' of staine,'^ there is i)ot a trace. 
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So much for the ** ridge of the Kings/' a« it has been 
called ; with no great propriety, if the Dearies description 
be correct. Be that as it may, it would require a lynx'a 
eye to discover the tomb of any King, among the infinite 
confusion of stones that have been taken up, and replaced 
to cover the much more orderly personages who now die 
quietly in their beds. " In the" present " Golgotha^ 
there are sculls of all sorts ;'^ and king Amberkelethus 
would probably be troubled U> recognize his. own again^ 
were he to seek it among those of his clan who have at- 
tempted to get into better company, after their deaths; 
than they enjoyed while living. 

But, with all this nonsense, there is a mixture of 
truth; as it is evident, no less from the number of 
ancient stones, than from the remains of sculpture and 
inscription, that lona was a place of great posthumous 
resOTt, at least for the Chiefs of the Isles, even down 
to a late period. Some of the stones are finely carved 
with knots and vegetable ornaments, and with recum- 
bent warriors and other emblems; but the greater num- 
ber are plain. Yet if personages of such high note as 
Kings, whether Scottish or Irish, or even Norwegian 
Viceroys, or Sea kings, had been buried here in num- 
bers, we ought to have found something in the nature 
of testimonial sculpture or inscription ; whereas there is 
nothing. Two mutilated Erse, or Irish, inscriptions 
seem among the most ancient; and one of these be- 
longed to a certain Donald Longshanks. Four Abbots, 
of about the year 1500, are sufficienlly modern. If, as. 
Saeheverel says, three hundred inscriptions were col- 
lected here about the year 1600, and deposited with the 
Argyll family, it is next to impossible that the originals 
lEihould have disappeared, considering the durable nature 
of the materials, and ' the protection which the stones 
must have received from earth and vegetation in later 
days. These tales all bear dissection very ill. As to 
other details, a lump of red granite is pointed out as the 
toinbj>f the (solitary French king. Lauchlan Mac Fingon» 
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• fcrraerly noticed, lies at the end of St« OrahV obifM^J 
with his dated epitaph of I4S9. Tb^re is also uibc Bo* 
nald ; the Angus Og who i^afi with BrtiM at Bmmock* 
born ; whose son John was a great benefactor to this 
establishment, as the account of his life in Ae Red Booh 
testifies. 

But it is much more fortunate for the good old school-^ 
master, that he can show off his own clan to snefa aA< 
rantage, from the Doctor, John Beaton, upwards tooM 
ToHoisk. A Coll, a Duart, and a Lochbuy, fill up the 
intermediate stages with their appropriate achievements, 
namely, defensive armour, swords and pistols. Unques-^ 
tlonably, those heroes gave largely to the church,though 
it has not ''canopied their bones till doomsday ;^ but if wc^ 
may hazard a conjecture, it is probable they only gave 
#hat they were no longer able to keep : i^ some of them 
s^em, during their lives, to have been as formidable ene-f 
lilies as the Vikitagr, to the Holy Isle. According to the 
Bean, Rasay, which belonged to lona by heritage, wae 
then << perteining'' to Mac Gilliechallum ^^ by the swofd.'^ 
It is impossible to discover now, what were the islands 
that belonged to lona, independently of the property 
which this establishment possessed in Oalway. Out of 
thirteen islands, which, as the Dean says, formed part of 
this rich endowment, conferred by Scottish kings, he ha* 
given the names of seven only ^ and three of these have^ 
changed their appellations, so that it is now impossibie. 
even to guess at them. Canna^ Soa, Eorsa, and loch 
Kenneth^ are the other four; and from the internal evi^ 
dence afforded by the I'emains of cells or other establish-* 
ments, we might venture to add the three Shiant isles, the 
three Garveloch isles, and the Isles of St. Cormac, whicb, 
with Raday, will nearly make up the number ; though it 
is probable that Staffa, the Treshinisfa isles, and Colotiga^ 
belonged also to lona^as it is equally beKeved that Tirey 
at one time did. 

I saw no marks of mail armour in any of these sculps 
tures: and it is doubtfal if any other than pk^ artttottr 
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yfdfm fiT^r mied in tbe Highlaiids. Nor do I know if ihe 
s^Gulptured sbip^ will be takeu as evideDce of the state 
of <ia?igatipn in tbose days : whether, in heraldic phrase, 
they are sbipB mastedi ruddered, and sailed, *^ proper/' 
or wlj^tber they must be classed with tbe fraternity of 
gryphons, salvages, mermaids, and blue boars. If they 
ure real ships, the birlings had the prow and stern alike, 
prolonged like those of the Roman gallies, upwards, in 
Ipiig corves. X^be rudder is powerful, and the rigging 
<K3mistfi| of pne mast a midships, with a single square 
saijl ; the yard beipg slung in the centre, with haulyards 
and nftprbr^cei^. The s^il being fastened by four points 
only, Ibey mu8(t have been small vessels, or rather boats; 
a^id there is neither bowsprit nor appearance of any pro- 
yi»ipn for rowing. They should also have been clinker, 
built; if w^ may judge from one of the best preserved of 
tbei^ .sculptures*. When a Greek hero had been drowned 
ii^ some of th^piratipal adventures that ^eem to have been 
%u inheritance of that virtuous people from the time of the 
Ai^go^auts to pur^wn, his tomb at home was decorated 
ipd^ a ship, tp^indicatp what is told in much plainer 
langu^g^, by the celebrated epitaph, ** Here we are, three 
brothers d^ar. Two lies in America and I lies here." 
Thus we may suppose the tomb of Maclean to have been 
Ijin ixp/oy or his cenotaph. But it was customary also to. 
place the emblems of the occupant's trade on his grave. 
These were the c^i*ara fonifju^^ra; so that the ship had pro- 
bfibly no other signification. The gentleman who writes 
oil his tombstone in Tamerton church-yard, *^ Glazier 
frpm Iiondon," has something like Classical authority in 
Ijis favour. Thp Greek Ghosts, like the Celtic ones, take 
gr^t delight in contemplating their own *^ grey stones." 
Tbe yhxfxyayia is the ^* calling of the ghosts" in Ossian, 
an much as it is that of iEneas when be erects the tomb 
of ,his friend Deiphobus on the Rhoetean shore; and Au- 
spnius, in the same way, tells us pf the delight which 
4^9id naeP topk in hearing their niEimes called over. . But 
eiipngh of thp9|eantiqi;iitii|s. 
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ITie loss of the library of lona has been a frequent' 
subject of regret, like all inaccessible things; but itar' 
value was probably far less than its reputation. The fate 
of the Alexandrian library could scarcely have ejccited- 
more lamentation. The only account of it which has 
been transmitted to us, is that of Boece ; and though 
much of it must be received with suspicion, it serves to 
ascertain some facts respecting the nature of this collec- 
tion ; notwithstanding the neglected and ruined state in 
which many of the manuscripts were found even then; 
that is, between 1500 and 1520, about which time hi?' 
wrote his history. That he used ft in compiling his work, 
is supposed to be a proof that it contained ancient his* 
torical records; although this very fact is encumbered' 
with a difficulty arising from his own assertion, that 
Alexander the first, had removed the records of Scotland 
from lona to the Priory of Restennet, long before his own 
time. Of what value those records might have been, 
it is difficult to conjecture; but they cannot be rated 
highly, when we recollect that the use of letters was 
nearly unknown in those very periods respecting which 
pur curiosity and want of information are greatest. By the 
loss of their Theological works, it is not likely that we 
have lost much, either in point of merit or quantity. It 
must foe remembered in the first place, that the disciples 
of Columba did not engage in the theology of the times. 
The simplicity of his Rule limited him chiefly to the use 
of the Scriptures; and, from Adamnan's evidence, we 
know that he employed his monks in making accurate 
copies of these books. If they had collected the theo- 
logical writings of their predecessors or contemporaries^ 
we still possess, from other sources, all that was valuable, 
among them ; and I need not remark^ that, excepting the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church, little value caii 
be attached to the works of those ages. It seems indeed 
certain, that, in the ninth century at least, they had no 
other theological books than those of St. Cbrysostom. 
Respecting the works said to have been written by Co- 
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himba bitnself and Iiis isiuccei^fiorfiiy tbey could not have 
beien numerous and it is not likely that tbey were rery 
ioiportant. Columba's Life of St. Patrick, with his other 
writings, whatever they might have been, is lost* but 
Adamnan's Geography of the Holy Land, a work of 
hearsay, and his Life of Columba, are extant, as! is 
Cumin's Life of the same Saint ; and if these are to be 
taken as a measure of the rest, we have little tiecaston 
to lament that which is now irrecoverable. Those works 
of Columba and others, supposed to be preserved in Ire- 
land, are now rejected as spurious. 

It has been fondly conjectuted that lona must have 
possessed many of the classical authors; and, among 
other things, the lost books of Li vy's history. Could this 
be proved, there would ihdeed be reason to lament the 
destruction of this library; but the evide'nce is worse 
than doubtful, though it appears to have made an im*> 
predion on Gibbon. The original tale of Boethius on 
this subject, is not only awkward, but encumbered with 
Anachronisms. He reports tfaatFei'gus the second brought 
away from the plunder of Rome by Alaric, whom he 
assisted, a chest of books, and that he deposited tfaese^ 
at lona. Thus, this present must have been made to a 
monastery that had no existence ; as the sack of Bome 
in question, preceded the landing of St. Columba by more* 
than a century. It took place in 412, and lona was not 
founded till 563. It is unnecessary to dwell on the other, 
less gross, mistake of a similar nature, which mentions 
this same king as having employed writers to transcribe 
these works, when letters wei*e unknown in Scotland. It 
is not very easy to see how Fergus could have been at 
Rome in 412, when he died in 506 : and it is therefore 
useless to question whether a half*barbarian king would 
have considered books as a property worth transferring 
to sueb a distance. The existence of classical writers in 
this collection, is another question; but we have little 
more evidence; evej on this subject, than that of this fa- 
bulous and Jtiaccurate writer, who asserts that he and his 
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fiieodg inspeoted oei!taui fmgimitf » whicb afftpeojmd to. l|#, 
more in the style of S^Hust than Livy^ It is abp rf- 
poried t&at Viw II» wheu in Scotlaad, int^iidec) to biaire 
▼wited lona in jmirch of tb^ loft works of thi^ last aur. 
thor, but was. previented by the death of James the first* 

Such is the total amoant of all this evidence respectixig 
diel^rairy of looa/bist^ical, classical, and theological; 
afid ofiory one is equally entitled to form his own coajec* 
iwres respecting its probable value and our loss. But I 
nray remark generally, that the existence of large libra- 
ries, or of collections of classical authors, in our ancient 
monasteries, is a mere hypothesis. Letters were vtery 
little cnlttrated, even in those abodes ; and the very few 
authors which they did preserve, were among the least 
interesting. Their own necessary, or official* libraries^ 
were already expensive, as well from their bulk, oma-^ 
Hient, and materials, as from the price of transcription ; 
and there was as little temptation as there was power, to 
add to them, works of mere ancient literature. The Cata^ 
logue of tbe Glasgow library, and of that of Aberdeen, will 
probably couTcy a tolerably just notion of the nature of 
those monastic eolUctions. The library of St. Victor may 
perhaps do as well ; ^ Majoris de mode faciendi boudi-» 
mis; Le Moustardier de penitence; L'apparition de St. 
Gertrude a un nonnatn estaut mill d'enfant; Sabolenus 
de Gosmograpbia Purgatorii ;'* and, to sum the whole^ 
^^ Soixante et neuf breviaires de hault^ greffe/' 

The dii^iec^n of those books, whsitever they may. 
have been^ is a question of equal obscurity. It is sup- 
posed that they suffered, tc^ether with the establishoient 
in general, by the incursions of the Nortluneii, noticed in 
the History of the Isles formerly, or in th^ fire by which 
it was destroyed in 1069. But il that had h^ppened^, 
Boethius could not hare consulted them many ceatu|ries 
after. The authors who report th^t they were carried 
off by the Morweginns, and that some were depp^ited 
at Drontheim, seem to have overlooked this pbvious 
contradiction. Eidier they were not Iftk^n away» or 
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Imr&ty or Aele was no tibrarj in lona prior to 1069. 
EdfTAfd tbe fiist, the HawfaeeMl aad Blood^rbones of 
ScotUttd, is also aecnsed, by Bisbop Nicolsoii, of pUn^ 
derki^ tonsy among tbe other attacks which he is said 
to have inade on the records of this oovntry. But this is 
only a rtosoningc from the majos to the nrinas ; and the 
tmth is^ Aat the unlucky Edward is the Cat who eats up 
all the missing bacon. Every country has its own mon~ 
ster, for these and similar purposes. The White ants^itt* 
India used to eat hogsheads of Rupees, when tbe Oover- 
nor found it convenient. Hailes, whose authority may 
safely be balanced against Nicolson's, says thiat the tal&« 
iog of some charters from Scone, and the tearing off of 
some seals, are the only well-vouched outrages of £d- 
wmrd's army. Next comes the Reformation ; and here^ 
We might expect to stand on tinner gfround* At this 
events it is said, many manuscripts wereicarried toDouay^, 
Rome, and Ratisbon, by the fugitated monks. Whatever, 
the fact may be, it is certain that very few, if any, bave^ 
been found. It is not in the least probable that tbe> 
Oaelic manuscript of tbe Qssianic poetry, existing at 
Douay, was a part of this spoil ; and, if it were, il would 
not go far to prove the general assertion. That tbe re^ 
farming mob itself did destroy mBxty of them, is far mcore 
likely. In the western district, which included loaa,. 
the execution of the act of the convention of estates in 
1561, was comoiitted to the Earls of Arran, Olencairn, 
and Argyll | and thai they or their followers rifled and 
destroyed without mercy, is too well known. Tbe term^ 
Gothic has been applied to this synod; but the poor 
Ooths little deserve such a comparison : we may with* 
great justice apply to our own countrymen on this occa«. 
sion, Lord Byron's well known parody of a well-known 
pasquinade. To confirm this opinion of the dispersion of 
these works at that period, it is said, that a little prior to 
the time of Gfaaries the second, many of them were in 
possession of the Argyll family, and that one wns even 
found by some Duke of Montague, «mpli^ed in a riiopt 
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for file base purpose of wrapping snuff. If Calvin l^fl 
any thingf, Cromwell is accused of sweeping clean after 
biDi*. But Cromwell, like Edward, is a Grumbolumlio 
who has been condemned to father many imps besides 
bis own. There is not the slightest evidence that his 
soldiers visited lona; nor is it likely that their predeces* 
sors in purity left any thing to amend. But, as I have 
noticed in the account of Cairn Burg, it is said that some 
of the works which were taken from the monastery dur-, 
ing the confusion of this attack, on the part of the Ke- 
formers, were deposited there by the Macleans, as in a 
place of safety ; and here, it is also said, they perished 
by fire during the attack by Cromwell's people. Enough. 

It is a heavy task to wade through the mass of mira- 
cles with which Adamnan and Cumin have embellished 
their lives of St. Columba. The date of the former work 
is 680; of the latter, 657. A specimen will be enough. 
A globe of light appeared round his head at the altar. 
He turned water into wine, conversed with angels, and 
exorcised the devil out of a milk pail. One of his con«-. 
trivances was more valuable. It was a spit which caught 
deer and other game, of itself, when fixed in a wood out 
of doors, and which he presented to one of his friends; 
but its virtue was destroyed by the primitive cause of all 
mischief, the curiosity of his wife. These are matters: 
for the Golden Legend. But when divested of that which 
belongs to the piety and credulity of the age, we imagine 
that we can discover the features of a character truly apos- 
tolic; a fervent and unwearied piety, united to an industry 
in pursuing his mission that knew no repose, and to au 
undaunted courage, which the condition of the ferocious 
and lawless people whom he attempted to convert, ren- 
dered indispensable. 

It would be scarcely necessary to remark that Columba 
and Columbanus were distinct persons, had they not 
been confounded by a writer of yesterday,* the rest of 
whose knowledge is of the same scale. The latter wast 
Bishop of Leinster, and died, after many wanderings,. 
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in Italy, in 615. Descended from a family which was 
atiied to the Kings of Scotland and Ireland, and a native 
of the latter country, Columba commenced his career in 
563> or^dccording to Bede, in 565, and iii tbeforty'secoad 
year of his age ; after having travelled in Hiany countrie9» 
much esteemed for his piety and learning* He was ac-. 
conipanied by twelve Saints, as it is said, whose names I 
need not repeat ; but who amount to thirteen, according 
to the enumeration. Landing first in Oransa^ and- then 
In lona, he proceeded to the eastern parts of ScotlandyOr 
the territories of the Picts; where he converted tb^ir 
king Brude or Br idei, the extent of whose reign lies, be* 
' tween 557 and 587, obtaining from htm a part: of this 
island. So says Bede; but the Annals of Ulster and 
Tig^hernac say that this grant was made by Gonnel the 
son of Comghal, king of the Dalriadan Scots. ^ lanes 
sides with this opinion : and Jamiesoii wishes to reconcile 
them, by supposing that lona might have lain on the 
confines of both dominions ; and that it was given by the 
one king and confirmed by the other. This conversion« 
as his venerable biographer affirms, was not effected 
withbttt many dangers and some miracles. In a few 
years, however, the greater part of the Pictish kingdom 
appears to have been converted to Christianity; churches 
and monasteries having also been bpilt in many places. 
The Irish annalists, and others, assent, that, under his 
superintendence, 300 churches and 100 monasteries were 
founded; but the greater part of those were probably in 
Ireland, where he shares with St. Patrick, in the merit 
of extending the reigii of Christianity. But these re- 
ligious labours were not limited to Scotland and Ireland. 
In the reign of Oswald, Northumberland became the 
scene of the pious labours of Aidanand other monka^ 
fromlidna, who cultivated the Saxon language for this 
purpose, and his people were converted. to the Christian 
faith; but not without giving rise, in after timcts,. to a 
miracttlous history, in which a vision of St. Columbf^ ap- 
p^rs to Oswald, announcing io him a victory om the 
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Britohs. The idfloeiice of lona lA £Qgbnd,.did:«it 
t5ea«e with its first sacoete ; many of itid religioftt ^la- 
ibliBbmeote having, long after, been provkled by teaish^i^ 
^<yr monks from this remote spot, which wanihoB dcplio^d 
•toextend its influence far bejrmd the bopods of its own 
nttitow atid stormy regioB* 

But the zeal of the monks of lona required a still widar 

.Tange of aetiea^ and even during Columba's own life^ 

'they undertook voyiages to the svrrouDdiog islands apd 

the Norwegian seas, for the purpose of propagating the 

'Ooiipef in countries which .it had not yet reach^. St* 

"CJblumba is said to hare made a voyage himself to the 

North Sea in his Cnrrach, and to have remained ii^^^ge 

-twelve days. This .praise is equally due to the monaitie 

4SStaMishments of Ireland; which indeed must /be coU" 

-^^idered as almost children of the same parent, and f#l- 

'low labourers in the same .rude vineyard, .Irish monks 

were found rn Iceland by the Norwegians in 90Q; wd 

'they were so generally diffused, even through -France, 

f Italy, and other parts of Europe, as to have prodi^ced a 

remark from the Bollandiats, that all the Saints of uu- 

known origin were, rented to be of Irish opr Scottish 

'descent. Notwithstanding the zeal pf Bed^ for the 

' Church of Borne, he bears ample tefitimeny to the ar- 

* dour, the learning, and the sim.plicity of the monks -of 
'Gohimba'a Rule; while, in acknowledging the. advan- 
tages which Britain derived from their labours, he 
laments their departure from some of the rites of the 
•Romiirti Church, and «ioFe particularly, their neglec^of 
theTonsure^and their irregularity respecting the time of 

-Easter. 

The«xact nature or extent of this schism is notltaown. 
It is asserted that^St. Pateickand St. Palladius,Wibp wore 
the supposed precursors ^iSt* Cx)tttmbain Ireland* were 

* mieisionaries from Rome. A9 it also apt)eari$ that Co- 
' lumba left Ireland under circumstances of ^pc^Ulic^l dis- 
sension, it has been suspaoied that .some 4tfffirenc^ be- 
tween 1iisreligious^inion«'aBMl those. whiefa>wer« then 
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Miriv^rsaUy enl^rlaiiiedy luudt bare beeii Ihe caiUw^ian 
fiypothem which dobs not agree with tlio undimiiiUhed 
nifl«ienbe which he appears to bare retained in bis naliye 
tountry; If it is difficult to develope tM whoIlB of tbi« 
tabject> ^e may iltill with safety concldde, that Ibaa pre*- 
Mired the opinkms and piiactices of the Oriental -Ohtirdk 
whence it spranj^, in comparatire simplicity, and preached 
the Gospel with purity, long aft^r the corruptions 41 
Some had diffused themselres over the surnyuading 
cdnnl^es. It has indeed been called the Rome of Ire«- 
hind and Scotland ; but the comparison does nsit render 
justice to that seat of a far piirer Christianity. We learn 
from Bedels authority, just quoted, that they preadhed 
only the wolrks of charity and piety whidi they deriv>ed 
from the writings of the prophets, the evangelists, and 
ifce apostles; a testimony the more valuable, ns it is evi- 
-dently given in the nature of a censure for diflfertntg 
from the oMersand usages of the Romish Church. 

The monastic order of St. Colowba was sometimes 
'tailed the Apostolic, and gave rise, in after ttmel;^ to 
•tb€«e ililttiittjitiobs, of which the members were lOidled 
Outdoes. He had bimsdf been educated under Theliaiis, 
who, with several other Welsh Bishops, had been conse- 
crated by the Patriarch of Jerusalem; and hence their 
Hfdiiast^es adopted the Oriental system. The rules for 
the conduct of the monks of lona, a^ear to have been 
-rigid ; no le^s as it regarded their public forms of wor- 
ship than their oWn conduct. But I need not describe 
them, as they must be known to every cme conversant 
in ecclesiastical bistory. It ht» ^rften been madeiire- 
tpiroach to the apostolic character tn our own times, thit 
in nttdmptifig the conversion of baibaitius alild ignorant 
' people, doctrines, to them often cold, and too o&en' ioain- 
-t$lligib}e,ha\Fe been enforced,' to "the neglect of practical 
woral try and ut^ity,. From the fimt part of that eeiKiure, 
itmppdaM'that Oolumba^as free; and that bis life, wds 
>||^Mt '»& much in ^oes 4if #orldly>tttility,'as in the pro- 
^pugitMn df si^tim And pmcJtioal teligton : inlp^ovipfihe 
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condition of the barbarians whom be was desirous of turn^ 
ing into the paths of religion^by instructinjgthein iii agri- 
culture^ gardening, and other useful arts.' That be was. 
himself learnred, not only in the Scriptures but ki all 
secular lestrning, is pointedly remarked by. his principal 
biographer, who also praises his medical knowledge, his 
eloquence and his conversation* The learning of his 
followers is admitted by their cotemporaries ; and thus 
it was the fate of this singular island to diffuse, not only 
the blessings of religion, but those of learning .and arts, 
among a people involved in the grossest darkness. The 
monks indeed are said to have supported themselves by 
their labour^ unlike the monks of whom Meithew Paris 
writes, ^* but I can find in a furlong a hare, better than 
in Beatus vir or Beati omnes." But this statenxent has 
probably been exaggerated ; if lona was so largely en*> 
dowed in their time, as it was said to have been after- 
wards. This practice, they derived from the Eastern 
establishments whence they had sprung^. They also mar- 
ried, as celibacy was held in dishonour; and. hence arose 
one of the chief oppositions to them on. the part of Rome : 
while the celibacy, and apparently consequent sanctity 
of that Clergy, gave them at first a great weight in the 
minds of the people, in their contests with the Culdees. 

There fs much difficulty in tracing the history of lona 
downwards from the time of Columba, whose death took 
place in 697, at the age of 77 years. In 714, about 150 
years after the original grants the monks were expelled by 
Nectan,anotberPictish King, residing beyond Drum Albin, 
and, as is thought^ at or about Inverness. From the Ulster 
Chronicle, if it can be believed in preference to Torfoeus, 
we lean), that the establishment was afteryirards twice 
burnt, first in 797, and again in 801, by the northern 
pirates. A third invasion took place in 605, when sixty- 
eight persons were slaughtered ; but a new town was 
built in 806. It is said that the bones of Columba were 
removed by Kenneth the third, in 849, and subsequently 
transported to: Ireland by John de Courcy, in 1186: an 
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gbscure anecdote; since ptlier records .assert . that |hey 
were carried to Ireland for fear of the Gals, or Pirates, in 
677* But the most ruinous erent of this nature appear^^ 
to have been that which occurred in 985, when the Abbot 
9qd fifteen monks or << Doctors/' were killed, and the. 
whole establishment dispersed. In 1069, it was again, 
destroyed by fire* Yet after that period, there is a list 
of Abbots and Bishops, in the same Chronicle, which ia 
brought down to 1099, the period of the death of the. 
Abbot Duncan. The first Papal Legate visited Scotland 
in 1126 ; hut it does not appear that any material change 
in its institutions was made till 1203, when Ceallacb built 
a monastery in it, which was afterwards demolished and 
fuppressed by a Synod of the Irish Clergy. After 1203| 
a new order of things commences in lona, and the pre-^ 
ceding historical statement, meagre as it is, confirms that 
whi^h the style and nature of the buildings themselves; 
prove ; namely, that they are all of a date later than the 
twelfth century. The Ijst of Abbots in an uninterrupted 
Ijne, amounts to 32 ; commencing with St. Baithen, wbo 
succeeded Columba, an^ died in 600. The death of the 
last, Stf Caoin Chomrach, is marked in 945. There is 
then some obscurity, arising from the Coarbs, who seem 
to have puzzled the antiquaries as much as the Framea, 
but who appear to hav^ been only the elective successors, 
followed by a list of Bishops, commencing with St, Fin* 
gon, who died in 964^ ending in 1178, and intermixed 
with four more Abbots, beginning in 1004, and terminat-^ 
ing in 1099, with Abbot Duncan, already mentioned, Som^ 
of these appear to have been of Norwegian and French, 
others being of Irish and Scotch, extraction; and their 
occasional connexion with Norway, is proved by the fact 
that they were sometimes consecrated at Drontheiro. In 
the treaty between Magnus and Alexander III, there i% 
a reservation of the patronage in favour of this Arch<«- 
hishdpric ; a fact which does not add ^ \itt\e to the con- 
fnsion in which the whole history of the establishment of 
loQa is involved. 

VOlitlV. N 
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AmoDg* Other obscarities in the history of Cblttmbat 
and bis establishment, that is not the least which ^elates 
to his ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Althongh bat an Ab- 
bot, be is said to have been Primate of all the Irisbr 
Churches ; and it appears that the jurisdiction of his sue- 
cessors extended, not only over the Western Islands and 
the neighbouring mainland, but over many of the monas- 
teries in Scotland, such as St. Andrew's, Dunkeld, Aber- 
nethy, and others : claiming authority even over bishops, 
as is remarked by Bede. 

This confusion is perhaps not very difficult of solution. 
In the East, Abbots were originally of high rank; and 
some of the Greek bishops were known by the term oi 
Abbots, exercising episcopal functions* An Abbey was 
a community, before the formation of Dioceses ;^ and, in 
the primitive British churches, many Bishops resigned 
their charges to found Abbeys ; as happened also in 
Ireland. In this last country also. Abbot and Bishop 
were sometimes names for the same person ; possessing 
the rank of the one, and the charges of the other. 'The 
Bishops of Derry, were Abbots ; and, in the thirteenth 
century^ Malachias the Bishop of Down, made donations 
to a certain Priory, <« reservato Abbatis titulo.** Thus, 
the situation and charge of Columba, seem to be ex« 
plained. He is even called Archbishop, by Conchubran, 
and Pontifex in the life of St. Mungo; an appeiiation 
never bestowed on the inferior Clergy. Though by ths 
Council of Chalcedon, Abbots were subjected to Bishops, 
yet, even in France, many obtained exemptions, though 
that law had been enforced in the Capitularies of Char- 
lemagne. Some of them had even permission to weair 
the mitre and carry the cross. If these were still suIh 
ject to the Bishops, the Mitred Abbots had plenary Epis- 
copal jurisdiction. In England, as is well known, Aere 
were Sovereign Abbots, who sat in Parliament. Acconfc 
ing to Sir E. Coke, there were twenty-seven^ of tbeseb 
II^ most always be recollected, that the term Bishop had 
not, at first, the meaning which it has at present. Is 
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iScudaiM}^ tbej b9ni thw no pjocews : wlpile it appears 
IWtber, tbatihe AkiMi of Xoaa were sometimes called« 
iaiJMfairntlyt Abbots or Bisbops, aod that the terms were 
#veD considered syooiiyiiioas. It was not uncommoD, in thq 
early ages oi the Churchy to cpnsecrate Bishops who had 
m jurisdiction; nor were there regular Dioceses in 
fiootkiid, till the beginning of the twelfth Cen ury. Thf 
Bishopric of St. AodrewS, esta|>iishedi by Grig, is said to 
iMire been the first Diocesan erection. 

The power of the parent institution ajfpears to have de-^ 
eUaed after the last Danish invasion ; when it came under 
Ae dominioaof those conquerors. That event must have 
been accelerated by the loss of the considerable revenuesi 
which it deriyed from Galwayi and elsewl|ere ; which 
were taken away and gr9nte4 to JEIoIyrood House in 1180« 
¥et the Coldees became chiefly remarkable after the 
death of Ck^Iujyiba, by their dispersion throughout Europe/ 
being kno(wn» as the parent institution was, by the nameiiof 
the Apostolic Orders atfd the Order of St« Colomba. Their 
•Mieties^ li^etber .fijced,or employed on foreign missions, 
MS said to have consisted ^ twelve brothan and an 
iUbot. Their name faae been derived from Gille Dee, 
aer5rants of God.; by othens, from Kil Die, by Niqholson, 
from Cowl DbuyOn ac<H>iuitof their dress, and from other 
sources ; .and it appears dmt they retained considerable 
inflaence lo a late period, extending it even to the elec- 
ttSikef Bishops^ Even when (bejr Societies appein: to 
baTe been entirely dissolved* Ae individuals continued 
to teach ; as they had done long after the revenues and 
I(oiiirer.i>f|he eeelesifisticalestablisnments had feUeniuto 
lbe.bM4$ pf^he Ron^ish monks. 

X: The:infifix of that clergy ifi the twelfth and thirteentti 
C0litUKieeifnt^lMgtb.pappIawl^d the origiaid ppssess9rs; 
a^ as l^ey. p^ifofess^d celibacy^ which formed no part of 
tb^ siile of tb^fr Ciild^es, as I have just noticed, affected 
giWt.|l«itity pfn^annersy possessed wealth to supply wha| 
tfi^peh^lost, andj^^opted moi^e expensive, and showy 
wrmfMikf tbey uppi^^r U> bave ^^u^Uy s^ipi^eated tb^ 
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in the regard of the people. It was in 11279 that 6re- 
gory. Abbot of the Culdeed of Dankeld, was made a'Bi-^ 
shop ; the Romish .Church having proceeded to effect by 
circumvention and reconciliation, what it had failed in. 
carrying hy force or open hostility. The creation of four- 
Bishops by David the first, aided the downfall of the 
Culdees. The great step towards innovation, was the 
introduction of. the Romish moncustic order of Saini 
Augustin. When * Cardonell says, that the original 
monks of lona who were plundered by the Danes, were 
those very Augustiiis, he forgets hidaself,- as he- does 
when he says that they were followed by Cluniacs. < It 
Would not have been worth white to have noticedvthis 
blunderi.had it not been often copied from a book as 
slender as it is popular. The Romish Church had no 
influence in Scotland at that date; scarcely in England* 
The year 785 saw the first Papal Legates to the Saxons. 
In 905 was the first bull issued against their hetero- 
doxies.' ' It does not appear that their influence was com'* 
plete till the time of Wilfrid and the period of the Noi^anr 
sway; however Hume and Whitaker may be at variance 
on this point. The Irish Church continued separate from 
Rome in the ninth century, and later. Notwithstanding^ 
these inroads, the Culdees continued to resist at Money- 
musk and St. Andrews ; and, as Sir James Dalrymple 
thinks, did not finally yield till the fourteetith century* 
By the transference of the Primacy from Dunkeld to St; 
Andrews; this Saint scfperseded Columba as the Patron 
6f Scotland, ' ;.,..: 

^' It is to the Romish Clergyj as I already remarked; 
that we must attribute the Cathedral of lona^ at least, and 
probably the Nunnery, whatever we may determine ^boui 
St. Grants Chapel. ]ft appears that the monks were Clu- 
uiacs, and that the Nunnery, as I before said, was appro* 
(n^iated to CaUonesses of St. Augustin ; estabHshmebtflt 
#bich remained unchanged till the dissolutidn of the Moi;^ 
iiasteries. It was in the time of £dwai^d:tbe first, as I- 
formerly meintioned,- tMt the sep^^ti^n ofthe Isle of 
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SdbnB took place ;' when, its Bfsbops assumed the title of 
Bishops of the Sudereys, or Sodor, and Mann, while tho^e 
oflona were known by the name of Bishops of the Isle$« 
In 1617, lona was. annexed to the Bishopric of Argyll 
by James the sixth; and, thus ends the history of an in- 
stitution which, if it has occupied more space than I ori- 
ginally foresaw, must seek its apology in its own intrinsic 
interest. ' 

! > I cannot howejir^r dismiss lona without noticing the 
Clach na Brath, which are still remembered here, as ja 
the Garveloch':IsIes. . In former days, there was also one 
at Kilchoman in Isia; but I believe it. has vanished. 
This, talisman is, said to have consisted originally of three 
globes of white marble, placed in three basins; but these, 
like the crosses,' were thrown into th^ sea; from which 
.we must conclude that the Synod considered them as 
Popish globes. < A single stone, which the boys of the 
•village take care to preserve, now serves the same pur- 
pose ; although it seems to be forgotten that it should be 
turned three times round in the direction of the sun. 
When this globi^ is worn out, its great prototype will also 
be expended; though what particular interest any one 
can have in putting an end to the world, is not very in- 
•telligibTe; unless it be to try whether lona will continue 
^o swim,' amid the general wreck of all things.. To pro- 
tect the Clach Brt^th from the depredations of the in- 
xredulous, it :was. held that he who should remove, it 
would. neither know peace nor sleep till it was restored; 
and this, says Mr. Martin, actually happened to a cer- 
, tain shipmaster. It is likely that we must seek for the 
'whole of this s.upeTstition where all th^ rest are to be 
'found. It belonged to tliie XidojAayreia.^of the Greeks ; and 
. doubtless had its prime source, with all the others, among 
the Chaldeans and. Egyptians, tog.ether with all the vari- 
ous ^< manteias" which the Demonologi$t$ have collected. 
•The meaning of Clach na Brath is, the stones of judg- 
' ment,.or rather, of the judgment day. The literal mean- 
ing, however, of the term, is, conflagration. Hence we 
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discover that the Celts beliered, like tfacf Chalcleatift atid 
the Scandinavians and many More, that the world was 
to be destroyed by fire ; although the prophecy respects 
ing lona refers to a general deluge* This is all we khoir 
of the Cosmogony of the Celts. Our Scandinamn aQ« 
cestprg haviC given us far better measure In the £dda« 
They appear to have borrowed from Berosus i but ** I am 
weary of conjectures, this must end them/* 

The hour of departure at length arrived. The red 
sun wds setting far beyond thie towering and purple nionn^ 
tains of Molly as, for the last time^ I sat amid the graves 
of heroes long departed, and contemplated the crim^ 
son lights that glimmered on the ruins, and shot their 
feeble rays aslant, over the daricening sea, it was the 
hour of spirits ; but I looked in vapii to see the fair form 
oflona's protecting Angela standing on its topmost towers, 
and counting the surrounding islands to see thai none 
were lost* But I saw the cutter rocking at itft anchoi^ 
The blue flag was flying, and the ivind was fiur# { bad 
fulfilled the proverb which says that 

There never yet came man to I 
Who did not come times three : 

yet it was not without regret that I saw its tower dtminish«> 
ing in the horizon, as we coasted the rugged and. desolate 
shores of Mull, and finally lost all traces of objects, the 
more striking from their solitary position amid the wide 
waste of rocks and water, where no sound is ever heard 
but the roar of the winds and waves, and the melan^ 
choly voices of the sea fowL 

The ruins of lona are the soul and ^centre of the 
Painter's j[iandscapfe» Without them, thai landscape is 
nothing; with them, it is everything; because, in It, 
they are, themselves, every thing. But, still more, are 
jthey the centre of the landscape of the Poet; because 
History has surrounded them with a mag^c and an in- 
terest beyond the reach and power of the penctL This 
is a distinction which the painter scmietimes ftrgetSL His 
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bistory mnst have measure ; breadth, and height, and con- 
spicttity ; or it is nothing. Thus, in natural landscape^^ 
the representation is often nothing, where the reality is 
pregnant with life. This is the Poet's Landscape* The 
most ruined of ruins, the last grey stone that remains on 
another, may excite, in nature, the strongest emotions ; 
because they are the emotions of the Poet But Repre- 
sentation strives in rain; the painter fails, and wonders 
why : because he forgets that he is trespassing, and tres- 
passing on the province of the poet. ** Tell Sextilius 
that thou hast seen Marius sitting on the ruins of Car- 
thage/' What do the ruins perform here. No part of 
the painter's landscape, assuredly : he has tried it, and 
he has failed. But, in Nature, they are all. They speak, 
not to the eye, but to the mind ; and it is the Poet alone 
who can teach them how to speak. Art labours ia 
vain. The merest fragment of that building which tells 
lis of past days, is important in the reality, because 
it says to us ** Posted posteri, vestra res agitur;" speaka 
to us of the flight of generations and of the' unsparing 
hand of time, calls up the long train of vanished life, 
and animates with the eloquence of history, the rudest 
rock that lifts its head above the wild ocean. Thisis lona. 
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ON THE GAELIC LANGUAGE. 



It 18 a popular opinion that Beasfts have no language; 
botwithstanding the authority of Pilpay and many other 
great men. This decision will admit of a question, by 
those who have attended a Parliament of Highland Dro- 
vers, or witnessed a squabble between two Welsh wires* 
To the non-adept, all languages are equally dark ; though 
the Italian may sound smoother than the Graelic, (which 
\4 genuine Gael denies,) of the bubbling of the Hottentot 
and the croaking of the Overysselander, appear to be 
the cries of different animals. A convocation of Ttfrkey 
cocks, indijgpant at the intrusion of a scarlet cloak on 
its debates, rei^ents it in language quite as intelligible 
aiB that of the jSynod of Highland drovers, and, to com* 
moh ears, equally varied and copious. Did tiot even 
Pythagoras, and that other quack, Apollonius of Tyana, 
pretend to understand the language of birds; 'while 
Sigurd also acquired the same knowledge, by drinking of 
Dragon's broth. Whether that be true or not, it is un* 
questionable that Animals possess language. Though 
the Roman centries did not comprehend the watchword of 
the Geese that assisted them as Videttes in guarding the 
Capitol, their own long files change front, advance, wheel 
into line, double up, form by Echellon, and call Officers 
to the front, with i^ much precision as if they had been 
educated in Dundas*s Manual. Plaintiff and defendant 
appear in the Crow courts, and judgement is given and 
executed, with fully as much justice, doubtless, as in 
Westminster Hall; while, to us, the Judge but says, 
« whirt says he-^Caw/* Your Pig is a great master of 
language; giving notice of rain, asking for his meat and 
drink, leading his companions to ravage a potatoe fields 
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remonstrating with the butcher/ and making love and 
war, all in good set terms, if not in all the metaphysics of 
the Greek Tenses* Upfortunately, he cannot write a 
grammar: besides which, his talents in philology have 
not time to develdpe themselves completely; as, before 
his education is half finished, we shave his hide, smoke 
him, and convert him into sausages and bacon. The re* 
mainder of my speculations must however be abandoned 
at pi^esent, for n^ant of room. It is sufficient that I have 
establisfied my point, by reasoning from the intonations 
of a Gaelic debate. 

I have elsewhere, I believe, remarked, that a travelled 
in the Highlands, now meets English,* in some shape, 
sdmost ^very where, atid chiefly among the Children* 
It is fast spreading, even into the wild district? of Kin^ 
tail, Sutherland, and Rossshire. In the Islands, this is a 
consequence of die communidBition between the natives 
and the Lowland fishermen and traders; and of the voy- 
ages and journeys of the former, from various places to 
the Low country, for the purpose of reaping or of the 
fisheries. It spreads along the Border, and in the vicinity 
t)f towns; the Steam boats export it from Gtreenock: the 
smug;gler leafns to squabble with the excisemen and 
argue with the justices, and pedlars and shopkeepers deal 
o^t English and haberdasheries in the same breath. Boat- 
men, guides, and horse dealers, contrive to cheat English 
travellers in their own tongue. Innkeepers, waiters, and 
ostlers, do the same. Writers to the Signet conspire to 
make ejectments, draw leases, drive, pound, replevin, and 
empty their Client's pockets, in good plain English ; the 
tax-gatherer sticks up his Saxon warnings at every cot- 
tage, and woe be tb him that cannot understand tbem^ 
wbtle the Drover, who has made twenty annual voyages 
to Smitfafield or York, with the Northumbrian shepherd 
who uiigrates from the wilds of Cheviot to those of 
Knoydart, Moidart, Appiecross, or Assynt, help on the 
general corrbptibn of the lahgn^ge^f'P^^ and old 

QwU The. first fimpresstoii is tii^e on the Childiren, 
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bwftupe pridf> babjt, and iDAexibJIity of oigua^c^k 
tb« Icmrgiiig of the old. I wish I conld aay that EDglWb 
schools gBLV^ moch assistaneo ia the sprmdiog^ of tbm 
Imigaage aiaong them; but of any schools, there are as 
jet few ; and on the langaage that is to be taught ia 
tii/^mf there are difiereoces of opinion, and many preja-^ 
diees yet to be'surrooonted. 

, If the object of language is mutual communicationt 
that Gommonicatjon cannot be rendered too complete : but 
complete^ it can never be» as long as the different inhabi- 
tants of one Empire are incapable of thoroughly under- 
standing each other. It requires little discernmentor re- 
flection, toseeor comprehend the inconreniences that arise 
^m the present state of the Highlands in this respect: 
iaconTenisoces that have been felt in every nation, where 
inore than one tongue ha»been united under a common 
government. It was as much to the language of the 
ancient Highlanders as to the peculiarity of their maur 
neis and institutions, that Scotland was indebted for the 
l^ng series of m^s-rule, rebellion, rapine, and disorder, in 
which it was involved before the final termination of 
Highland independence. If those greater inconveniences 
have disappeared, there remain many others, which 
will yield only to the universal diffusion of English, to 
that change which shall unite the whole inhabitants of 
Scotland, or I should say, of Britain, under one language. 
, The opinion is not new, and it is that of sensible 
Highlanders themselves; for, in this case, ^ in most 
others, a spectator, suph as you and I, has little to do but 
to attempt to hold the balance between contending Celts. 
The Gartmpre MS., which I have elsewhere quoted as 
mithorky, says that the language <' has a tendency to 
unite the people, and to disunite them from the rest of 
the kingdom ; *' ** preventing them from making improve- 
ments in. the affairs of common life, and in other know- 
ledge.'' This is the opinion of 1747. The stickler for 
ki^ts,and Feudal justice, and Highland perfection, on 
the i^her hand^ sayi^ that\*< Highland eloquence,." that 
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Elnpire/' tlmt *^ the mottittians and vat^s of the Hebrtdat 
cdhtain a^eater bommadd of wordsand id«as/' tbtia Buny 
part cff Europe^ and tkat the English is a ** basof^ bastard 
tongue, made up of mingled materials, huddled together 
aoeidenially into a barbarous jargon by the pirates and 
robbers of modern Europe, and composed of Frencbi« 
ied Latin, Low Dutch, Danish, Slieedisb, SeabdinaviaUy 
Saxon, &c«" and «<that the Cekic is superior iti convey* 
in^ ideas,*^ and so bn,«^and so on. This is the epinioa 
of 1^8^ And this ^decissiounaire'* is a Master of 
Arts^ and a Highlahd Clergyman; Voltaire liays that tb# 
"^sonrds ** are the only fit judges of music. And there* 
fere we may proceed. 

It is an effect of diff*erent languages, to produce a 
eeparation of interests and feelings among the inhabitaiits 
ofihdsame country; and there is nothing surely now 
remaining in th^ habits or opinions of the Highlanders^ 
as distinguished from Scotland in general, which is worth 
preserving; eten ^ere tho requisite sacrifice miicb lesa. 
But, in tfttth, the superiority in knowledge, art, and iikt- 
dtti^try, in every thing that coniktitutes the political 
strength and value of a population, as well as the hap[<ii- 
nesii and wealth of the constituent individuals, is in favour 
^tfaose who speak English : while I know not, that^ in a 
ittoral view^the Lowland Scots, as a people, and cott^^ 
paring rural with rural population, are any way in^ 
ferior to the Highlanders. The amalgamation of diis 
mountain division of our population, with the nation at 
large, meets nvltfa an obstacle at the very olitset^ in lh0 
differences of language: and they unite only on the 
borders, wbefe th^ Englisb spreads, and as that iflrdil^ 
fused« The dullest observer may trace the pn^ress ^ not 
the joint progress of the language add of improvement, 
but tho dependence of the latter on the former. The 
gfeatest inconreniences now experienced by the High- 
land^v, arise from a popuIatioBj in many, perhapsin most 
places, too d^n«e for ^e employment which it i;an coni- 
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niabd;' TUte I' demonstrated not limg ago. { then ako 
dowed that mlgfration to the Lowlands or to England, to 
titearmy and the nary; presented remedies whichjf par- 
tial, are nevertheless available' and advaotageoos':to all 
parties.' To tbis^ the difference of language offers an 
obstaclet which is not only formidable, hut sometimes in- 
siiperabie; and of which the effect is fcdiy experienced 
still, as it hfis been felt ever since the Lowktnds and 
Highlands came into amicable contact.* 

Bnt independently, of this, it is the tendency of the 
Highland langtia^e to unite the peopU by one local 
i>6nd, so as to prevent them from feeling a common in- 
terest with the nation at large. It was an inimical bond 
once: it is one of jealousy and repugnance stilL While 
also it nonrishesthis distinctness of feelings and interests, 
tnaking the Highlanders a minority of foreigners in their 
own country, it maintains or foisters those ancient habits 
and modes of thhikmg, which repel what the people can* 
not be taught to consider improvements ; innovations 
.which tb^ despise, because they dislike those by whom 
-they were introduced, or which they neglect,^ becanse 
ignorant of their value, or, which they abhor because 
-they interfere with old habits, or lastly, whicfctbey con- 
sider invasions of their hereditary or habitual rights. 
i ' Every thing is matter of association ; and there is no 
stronger bond by which usages and manners are united 
^nd' 'preserved, than that of language. Opinions are 
'formed in it^ and consecrated by it; it constitutes, not 
:onlythe vehicle of' ideas, but almost the ideas them- 
^selves; and^it will be in vain to attempt to change the 
'current of thought and action in the Highlands, while the 
language is allowed to remain. Destroy this bond,' and 
'the charm is at an end. A change of terms is» pro- 
, verbially, a test of truth. Mike the people speak aiid 
think.in another language, and the term which was once 
-matter of pride or affection, becomes a term of reproach 
"or disrepute. The charm is in the terms Chief and Clati. 
Translate them into Feudal Lord and Villeins, a^d it is 
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brofken* To *^ lift'' cattle was the a6t of a gentleman : Id 
steal sbeep is matter for the halter.. To put a tery plaia^ 
a very vulgar case. It is easy to imagine that the High'* 
land term for what King.J^es thought too great a 
luxury for a subject,: might have conveyed no notions of 
censure or disgrace ; it is rery certain that it has not 
always done so. Translate it into English, rouse the 
complicated ideas which it carries to our minds,, and the 
disease must vanish. It is superfluous to dweU on ^ 
subject so 'plain ; much better fiu*guments than this, 
W0uld.be wasted on those whose prejudices object to the 
introduction of English into the Highlands. . i 

It is very certain that no nation will maintain tw<f 
languages long, where the business of society- can be 
carried on with one : still less, when the new one is more 
useful than the old. H^nce the introduction of English^ 
slow as it is, must, sooner or later, be the down&ll of 
the Gaelic. Among other reasons^ for its abolition, I may 
name the inconve^iience which so often arisen, fjrom. it- in 
the Highlands, in the ordinary administration of justice.; 
as it indeed yet does, also, in Wales. However the par^ 
tiality of the natives may lead them to boast of its copi* 
onsness, the Gaelic,;Iike the Welsh, ir insufficient for the 
complicated Grants, of Society, in its present stt^e in 
Britain. The difficulty of interpretation is hence so 
great; that it is « often impossible to. procure iutelligihle 
evidence in a Court : and that this .inconvenience is frov 
quentiy felt, is well known to the Scottish judges .who 
make the Highland circuit; as it is in England to ih^^ 
judges for Wales. It cannot be supposed that those- wbp 
are desirous of maintaining^ the Gaelic language, are nof 
fully awaTC of these inconveniences : of some of them, at 
Jeast, they assuredly are. Yet, sometimes for want of 
reflection, at others, stimulated by. prejudices, or by tlie 
more laudable feelings which are desirous to preserve 
^e evanescent traces of manners and antiquity among.a 
irace to which they attach romantic virtues, they- perhaps 
)iQpe to gain v one- object without losing th^ other* .. That 
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i% aMwedly, impcmible ^ nor irillttiy^ Meifioii p^fiMDf 
tlrat fr9» beingr giKm forgotten^on wbicfcao aaof inroadu^ 
are oiakiag* Tbe maDoers and habits most cfaaage ; ani 
bislory aad poetry will presenra^ witfaont fear of loss, ali- 
that it is cksirabie to preserve, of a conditiOQ.of society 
labicb was, uaqiiasliaaably^roaAaiitic and iDterestii^,r if 
not sa very siogfttlar in all p oiots as it has soflaetimss boM 
thought. No effort vHI indead prtserre those B»a«Mlv aad 
habits ; and if any thkkg w«re Wanting la pftMre that ente 
Ihe «Gaelie langnageis in its death agoples, it is the: tain 
exertion made to presenre it^ saeertion that never yet 
saved that, or^ which : dwi' progress 9I change had anst' 
pended tbe nnirersalinar of natnre.. 

It is a ^oestton that may safely be asked, ercn b.y 

Aose who'dornM onderstand this bngiu^e^ what it poa*' 

aasaes vbreb is: worth precerring. It is confessedly in«i 

ndetqonte to that increase of ideas ^md objects and rela^^ 

lieaHr^ whidi dftlizatioa has introduosdi and aUMNig^ 

lie Bibls has h^sn translated into it^ its- changes, ai^ 

corrdftiens indifferent parts of this country, are 1st thenif 

selves snftcient proofii of its inndeqnssy to the present 

uses of sodiity* The several districts accuse eafdh^hsr 

of speaking a corrupt langongew The ArgyUsbire mso 

disdain those of Pevthsbtre atid Inrerness ^ Sky is ai Tav^ 

riance with Lewis, Sutherland with Kintail, audJKiniail 

with the whole world. But if we enquire rigidly wherr 

it is purest, we diall find the ^^ genuine Gaelic'' ap0t 

ken, only where the people are. yet in tbe most backer 

waird state; whepe, consequiently, it is least «ftcientf 

the enact conseifnenoe that might bav.s bean expecte^w 

This is a case in which corruption is isiproveaient: in 

the view of the Gael diemselres, improvenient is«^rnip<» 

tion ; to those at least wh» fancy tbsit unper^fiiM and 

meagreness constitute / merit in laognag a^ that the^ isMr 

ginary purity of antiquity, and not power and ulility» 

are its essentials. That such purity can be united |f 

perfection or copiousness^ is the dreamof tho^^ who fcnpiv 

tKrt what langnag^ is» whft ana ignorant Ik>w langu^pfff 
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h«r# aritidiK lo Uik p»rtie«lftr imtwce, as I sball hw^ 
0(Sea»MMl to ^hoMT ugain^ tbo parity^ is quke iomgaoiwrjr.i^ 
MiDce th« Gaelic^ ev€D in what ia cooaidered ka puraat 
«lale» is a coiapoiMid loogua. 

It mast be admjlted, tbat a lang^aga sboold he pre* 
terredy for ibe aake of tboas works wbicbit may have 
produced. B^ tbe Gaelic bas produced Bothiog; exoc^l 
the traditiooary poems claimed equally by tbe Iriabr 
garbled and i»terpelated» no less by traditionary re** 
eiters tbaa by modem traasIatcNPSt and tbe merits of 
wbicb, wbatbFer tbey may be» are now ftilly apprfr 
eteted* Tfaere is notbiog more to be eticited bybiK 
man researcb or industry; and should this become :9 
dead language to-morrow, there can be uotbiog to rer 
gret, on that score at least. It must also be admitted^ 
that tbe Gaelic tongue justly claiais an anci^^ erigioi 
that its conaexioos^ramify widely^ and that its study if 
important, in that very abstruse and difficult branch of 
pliilol<^ which relates to the origin and connexions of 
iaagiiages, But^ for this pmrpose^ it is sufficient that i| 
exista in the tradil;ionary poems, in the dictionaries. iMvl 
grammars, and in the translated works that have already 
been executed: tbat it is found in the libraries oftba^ 
philologists, lexicographers, and grammarians. F<Mr tbeif 
]^iirposes, it: is always alive; nor shall we have any great 
teaaoft to lament the day, when, like the Camisb» ^hicb 
lalong since dead, and the Welsh aod Breten, which are' 
fbsl expising, it will be found no where else^ 

To these fruitless attempts to presefve that on whicfr 
the band ^* death is. already irremoveably iixed, we muatr 
in some degree^ attribute the establishment ^ad ma^ 
' leatanee^ of Qaelic schoob,, and to a certain extent alsfH^ 
tbe ti^anslalian^aod dispevaioo of Gaelic bibles* There is 
aa^ne wbodoea not rejoice in every exertion tbat is mact^ 
4e spread the advantages of education through all the 
lanka^ society; battbeiiuestion here is somewhat more 
eniyrieatet and has been viewed by different persons in 
.iUliaent l%bt8.< It is aaked, on oae sidet wjhat benefils 
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are Gomparatively to be expected from farnwhiDgf thoie 
who cannot read Gaelict with au instrument, of which the 
use, limited as it is, is fast expiring, which is palpabljr 
pernicious, and which is more difficult of acquisition than 
English. The old cannot learn to read if they would, 
and the young can learn anything. Would not their 
efforts be far better directed to the acquisition of a lan- 
guage abounding in bo6ks, containing all the elementary 
works required for extending the objects of education, 
and whidi is, even now, among themselves,, fast becoming 
Ae daily organ of general intercourse, and the engine 
of improvement. To this, the same objectors add, that 
the acquisition of Gaelic is by. no means easy : that it is 
far less so than that of English ; and that, even when 
acquired, it is inadequate to its professed objects.. Even 
those who speak the language, have, it is said, little more 
facility in acquiring the. art of reading it by means of the 
grammar and dictionary, than those to whom it is un* 
known; nor if two ad dlt Highlanders were educated, 
one to read and write his own language, and the other to 
do as much in English, is it certain but that the latter 
would make the mpre rapid and effectual progress. With 
respect to Children, it is added that experience has as- 
certained the fact. i 
To all this it is answered on the other side,- and with 
some appearance of reason, that the mere acquisition of 
reading in the Gaelic, will incite to the learning of En* 
gli8h,and that the ambition of acquiring knowledge, will 
thus be generated. It is also added, in direct opposition 
'to those opinions, that it is much easier for a Highlander 
to learn to read Gaelic than English, and that those who 
'have actually learnt English in the schools established 
for this purpose, read without understanding. Some^ 
even of those who are engaged in the present new trans- 
lation of the Bible, consider that the diffusion of thest 
translations and of a Gaelic education, so far from pre- 
serving the language, as some inconsiderate. personif 
fondly hope, will produce precisely the revierse effect 
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F^nd hasteii its downfall. It is not easy to decide between 
^xsonflfctiBg opiDidns ; but» those. are deceived who flatter 
"themeelresthat tbeir present efforts will maintaio the 
Jangnage in. a state of purity. They may thus record it 
for posterity: but that the living language can thus be 
preserved pure, when insufficient for the increased wants 
'and knowledge of the age, is impossible. The corrupt 
tionyortbe improvement^ of. the Gaelic, is a necessary 
tionsequence of it^ being continued asa living language; 
4yeK»iise, being inadequate to the increased necessity fof 
•words, it must borrow. It is by its death alone that ji 
can be preserved. 

Nor is that the paradox which it seems. It is not till 
a language is dead, that it becomes immutable, and, like 
man himself, immx>rtal. A living language must change, 
land it may perish : if it does perish, it is because it was 
alfving one. What would Latin have now been, had it 
lived. Bracton or Fleta will tell us. What is the mo- 
diern, the living and spoken Greek, and why is it not the 
Greek: of Demosthenes or Xenophon, as our written 
.Latin is that of Cicero. Of Cicero-*-certainly not; since 
•we canned keep, even to a mudi worse standard ; since 
we cannot do this, even in writing, with all our efforts; 
because we have ideas which Cicero, or even Priscifitf, 
never entertained. Hence it- is that some nations have 
adopted for their annals, a sacred, dead, or unpopular 
language. This is the only shadow of apology for our 
Latin Epitaphs, which I ridiculed formerly; though, in 
that particular case, it is inapplicable. This is true of 
the Hebrew of Scripture; which, though written at wide 
intervals, appears almost the produce of one period. It 
must have beea, at length, the sacred language, a lan- 
guage of history and record, a Sanscrit. The pure He- 
brew was preserved by the Prophets and the Priesthood, 
.^e Sacred writings and laws had been neglected during 
the idolatry and. the aberrations of this people; and, 
Hence, it is probable, that when they returned from the 
Babylonish captivity, those were to them a dead, or 
VOL. IV. o r- T 
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ti^er, ab antiqaated knguage. What tbe ibbrefr ai 
saiTi every o«e kaoirs* I may admit, as I teme joat 
4diie> diaitfae new Gaelic fiiUa wiU, ar nay, fpveaerve 
Ae atandard of a elaaaical literary atyie, of the haaft, «t 
teat, whidi the present age can piadace; bat at thfre is 
QO fMiat Gaeiid lifteratuve to be eberiabed, and aa there ia 
HO prospect of fulttw Gaelic works^.that <wiH confer mo 
a^Faati^a aii the laag^uaga, or on iiterature. Itisthiis 
that ontiftwn Bible has aidad (he Tjtalilgr of Shakapaare^; 
vipre, parhapit, thaa k eomaaonly imagioed. It faaa pta- 
fterred akihd iif ataadard, Irom a paataga; it haanm- 
dered that standard universal and popular: aad lias thna 
ttiabalm^d the writers of that ag«. Hoade a colWeral 
^U cbet voifid reaalt fpoAu a lilieir Translatioa : it woaU 
jdhorlly a«ttquate ^ a^hole body bf anthbra: e(dhepviae 
ithan lis Ibe iooiite vjmlity of enr Great X^matbt linigikt 
ipr^serve bAnself fraai fMirishifig, aad lb us ufkhpU 4be 
mimor atatfs tiiat acceaipaiiy bis brigbt earaen 

It is 'not bec^asary ip say aMiah vespectiag lil^ dt^ 
.pflvaian af <^He Biblaa^ aa tbait «f ^tha fBwfk ilacAf, 
4beiRe (MHiat be Amo opiniam* U km b»ea >said» AO^ 
Wid^r jeaiFi^r of the proleamd mati^a, the desine ia pna- 
jnwFe Ibis sUiJi:iiig Ja^gaaga was oancaalad ; aaaaetinMa, 
opei^y csA&ssad. The objection \of those wha bftfte 
inade^thia'HenMffk^to the geaend cfeculaticm of the Gaelic 
iSkyiptwe, -la, that very few adult Highhuulars can read, 
fMHl4bat it ia Aarefere, 40 them, a 4iead letter, bestowett 
•W ihaae wbo, as ye^ icab read no ^ianguagte. Tbe ag«ll 
wiUsoareeliylearQ tbt^ad ;€belic, even finr the mke ^ilf 
4fae.Bit4e; land if , they ^e inclined to undergo the Id- 
^um of «d(ttQatioa, it iiaay be baliter eonmunicated In 
EogUsb, for the purpose of reading an £ng)ish Bible. 
>kr to those who can read Gaelic, and who;can' speak Eoh 
glisb, thene can be less 4}«estion as to the superior expe- 
diency ^f furnishing them with English Bibles; or per- 
haps, what laight be still better, with a {translation on thfe 
opposite :pag^, or wilb two bibles* Ileapeoting the Ohii- 
•dreu «tkd^* Mucation, fvhether tthey spnk English or 
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Boty dbere caii be still Ie«8 doubt Aal tho oiraulfttiQii tf 
Ibe Scrifitiiresy in English. exclufiively, it an aotpeocH 
liarly proper and necessary. These argiimeYits apfooft 
Id hare been brought forward as long ago at>ie0st m 
1770, by soihe members of the Society fot propi^$^ingf 
Christian Knowledge, when a translation of the HbW 
Testament was proposed. It is well known that Dr| 
Johnson, so often absurdly blamed as mimical to the 
Scots, took up this question, in favour of the Gaeli<} 
translation, and of the Highlanders; and it is said thai 
his interference had great .weight in turning the balani^ 
I need not give the answer to the argnnieiits jiist ad* 
duced i against the Gaelic translation; because it is aN 
ready given in .the remarks which have preceded. 

.Of the peculiar beauties or recommieadatioiis of tib^ 
Gaelic, as a language, a stranger to it cannot form any 
cfxinion; except from weighing and comparing the opi-^ 
^nions of those who do understand it, and from those facts 
-whidi are alike open to ail. The beauties of the other 
4iaJects of the Celtic, have been defended with equal 
vigour. ' Vallancey asserts that the Irish is the iteMt 
copious languagie' in the Universe. His decisions re? 
48pecting language .must be vaf uaUe, when he calbtbe 
•Persian a jumble. of Latin, Greek, Arabic, and Turkfah^ 
Tills is like Mr. Macdonaid's clear m*rangemejit of Ba*- 
nish, Swedish, atid Scandinavian. Lucian, at least, is<€ 
a different opinion from Vallancey, when .he makes Mer*- 
cury say that he cannot invite the gods of the Gauls to 
4he Gouneil, because he does not understand their barf- 
-biirous jargon. Julian compares the Celtic to ike croak- 
itig of Ravens. Whatever Vallancey and Lucian .may 
dispute, k language which has never been cultivated for 
other purposes than the ordinary wants of an ill«-civilized, 
or half-barbarous people, 4oes not, <* a priori,'^ claiia 
much; one which has never been an organ of literature 
prof 'science, which cani scarcely be said to have a me- 
diflm of comiiiunicatioii thtt>agh books, is not likely to 
the very copious or estimable. It is a rule to which the 

o 2 
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iJaelic cannot be an exception, that languages follow th« 
coarse of nations ; being ricb, full, and abounding, in a 
state of bfgb cultivation, meagre and imperfect in the 
savage state. As population, commerce, science, and 
intercourse, increase, so as to give a greater range to 
human intellect and human passions, the improvement of 
language keeps pace. It is a singular exception, in a 
philosophical view, without affecting this argument, thatt 
in Greece and in Arabia, the improvement of the lang^iage 
was independent of that of the manners. It outran the 
career of general improvement. 

It is said that the Gaelic is highly metaphorical, and 
therefore admirably adapted to poetry, and that it con- 
tains names for all the varieties of rivers, hills, and val- 
leys, and, generally, of all natural objects. The last 
assertion is not true. It is not so abounding in terras 
for familiar objects as might be expected: in this re- 
spect, it falls far short of many rude languages, or rathei^ 
of the languages of many rude people. It is inmea- 
surably behind the Arabic* It has even borrowed, from 
nnodern languages, innumerable terms which it ought to 
bave possessed ; while it is absolutely wanting in otherA, 
so as to be driven to circumlocution and metaphor, and 
substitution. As an instance in the very case which is 
produced, it does not distinguish sea bays, firths, and 
lakes ; still less, as it ought, the varieties of these. It 
.is the same for rivers; it is the same for colours. There 
are a dozen English or Scottish names for a coal fish, and 
the Gaelic has scarcely two or three. It possesses but 
-one name for many birds; and thus, beyond enumera- 
tion. Even in this, its simplest department, it is a conl«« 
pound language; pure as it is the feshioa to call it} 
since a great proportion, even of its familiar terms, te 
taken from the Scandinavian, not from the Celtic, sis ia 
vulgarly supposed. 

Inasmuch as this presumed richness in term» may 
conifer on it poetical powers, it ^wojold merely follow .I||0 
it b a poetical tongue, as far as relates to the limited 
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^cle of materials within the poet's reach ; or that, like 
other imperfect toogaes, it has paid attentioo to those 
minute distinctions in nature, with which its framers were 
.principally conForsant. As to the other species of re- 
puted merits its metaphorical richness, it proves its po- 
verty by this very claim. Metaphor and substltntbn 9X9 
the only resources of a barbarous or limited language. 
It js compelled to be circuitous, because it has not the 
materials for expressing its meaning directly; and thus, 
even the process of tbin^jng is impeded : because the 
idea to be communicated is vague, like its representap 
-tive. If language be necessary for the communication 
of ideas, it is no less true that it is necessary for their 
production ; and thus, we shall not be far wrong, when 
we measure the intellectual powers and acquisitions of a 
people, by the copiousness and accuracy of its dictionary. 
It is not peculiar to the Graelic to be metaphorical, because 
all analogous languages are. so; and because every lan- 
guage has been metaphorical originally. . But the meta- 
phor, or substituted phrase, or term, becomes, in time,a simr 
pie expression of the idea ; conferring on it, and at the 
same time receiving from it, accuracy. Thus metaphors 
disappear from a cultivated tongue, bat their skeletons can 
still be traced ; and hence, among other things, arise the 
metaphysical parts of grammar, concerning which so 
much unnecessary parade has been made by some authorSf 
and by Home Tooke among others, as if they had dis- 
covered something unknown to all the rest of mankind. 
We cannot turn a page of English, without finding spe- 
cimens of those condensed metaphors ; of what the Gae- 
lic, like every other language, might have equally dis- 
played, had it ever been that of an intellectual people. 
That no dialect of our European Celtic ever belonged to 
siidi a people, or to a literary one, requires no other evi- 
dence; and he must be a very shallow metaphysician who 
can, oto this subject, imagine that poetry implies litera- 
linpe. But I need not, and indeed dare not, enlarge on 
tlii*. 
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Ttr« cd»^ of iJtriliHiation is auafogotiir, ^et different ; 
and it 18 only by analyzing lang'Odgf<(, that we can trace 
tbe important part whlcb it has acted, and be conviticed 
>ai the same time, how it h connected with the augmenta- 
-tlEitibii and refinement of ideas in a people. To put a 
*iimt»le <case or two, from the English, it Would not be at 
flirifift suspected, that the words truth and wit stood in this 
'predicament ; and, that the meaning of the first term, at 
least, was 'originally different from what it is now. Wit 
is what a man wotteth or knoweth : it is knowledge : truth 
ii thilt which he troweth, or believetb. The term wit, has 
ITfftirely departed atiength, except in colloquial phrase^ 
dfo^y, from it^ original meaning : and truth, now, is wbaft 
^n be demonstrated, to compel belief. Thus also; to 
putsi somewhat ludicrous case, the immoireafate post from 
'fi'hich a messenger commenced his journey, has become 
ftfgbificative of the most rapid motion of travelling. 

It is the character also, of all limited, or barbtfrouts 
Itiiiguages, to be powerful, or peculiarly susceptible of 
sublimity, within their limits. That is true of the Hebrew, 
Which, whatever may have been said of it by those wh© 
idly suppose it the original Language and especially iff 
Divine origin, stands, to a certain degree, in this predieie-^ 
niedt. In returii for its poetical powers, nothing can be 
more meagre and dry than the Historical parts of the 
Bible. Its real imperfections are seen here ; as they are 
in other cases which need not be pointed ont to scholar!^. 
Nothing can be more striking than the contrast between 
this Language and the French ; simple, natural, avoiding 
allusions and figures, the language of reason. Hence 
the unpoetical nature of the French tongue; It is nearly 
as incapable of poetry as of Rhythm ; however its pos-» 
isessbrs may flatter themselves to the contrary. That 
which really is Poetry in French, is not an exception to 
this criticism ; it is the language of excited feeling; 

Were it required to prove that the Gaelic does labour 
under this defect, poverty, it would be sufiicient to con- 
sult its dictionary, which any one, though ignorant of the 
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hnif oagf«, may. But it is well knoim to the prtseni 
tnins^lalor$ of tbe Bible, that tbis is the fact : and tb^y 
are fully aware of tbe difficulties whicb tfaey ba?e ea* 
cMateredin the translation of die ProverbSf and of tboae. 
^rls of Scripture in general, which demanded ideas be- 
yond the tange of intellect of a barbarous people* Herc^ 
tb«y have necessarily been driiren to the expedient lant 
aamed, aubstitation : but it nii|$t be plain, that the ideas 
afe not thus ttuly communicated to tbe people ; aod tbtrt 
much time must' yet elapse before such words shall ac** 
qdira that meaning which it is necessary that they should 
pMiMi. There is ^ process of education first to be under*- 
gone; Mr will the new ideas be easily acquired without 
a kn^^M^le^e of the English language. There ought, bow- 
ser, to be nd dificuity in tiandaling into Gaelic, when^ 
atdcrng tbs iivst forty words of a highly reputed Votabu- 
kiry, we <lad equivalents .for sneh English words as 
Abactors, Ablaeate, Abkpsyi Ablaqueation, Abnodi^ion» 
ttd so on^ Lest yon sbimld suppose that I have takea 
Gaelic words for English ones, by mistake, I am bound to 
inform you that the Gaelic for Ablaqueation, is ** freumb 
ehraobb a leige ris ; " whatever the English may be. If 
these are the Philologists of the Gaelic tongue, we need 
ilot inake ourselves very unhappy about their opinions. 
II must be hoped that the Translators will themselves 
give the world a Dictionary, and disclaim such sup- 
porters and defenders as this. 

To pass from the metaphysical part of this questiopf 
it is thus obvious, that the translators are improving a 
language^ of which tbey are at tbe same time acknow- 
ledging the poverty^ Yet, as I have already remarked^ 
Ais has thoughtlessly been called corrupting it: and it is 
on the same princ^le, that the most copteus aad useful 
dialects of the Highlands^ as of the Celtic elsewhere^ we. 
culled corrupt, because they have borrowed what th^y- 
iMnted from their neighbour tongues^ It dannot there^ 
Am b^ Jastly said, as it has %eeil asserted, tbat tbe 
^Wity df the Gaelic language will be preserved by thii 
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translatioti. In iireir own sense of purity^ eyery new' 
ii^riii, and every fi^abstitutioD, are corruptions; and be 
wbo shall apply ibis tongae to any uses more tban were 
known to its remotest antiquity, is ifA corrupter. To rea- 
son tbiis, bowever, is to bave a most outrageous and 
misplaced fondness for tbe arcbeeology of langqag?. All 
tongues must undergo tbis process of corruptimi, if tbey 
aretobewortb any tbing, and all tbe refined langnagea 
6f tbe world bave suffered it. But the subject is becom*' 
ing too obvious to deserve another word. < 

Tbe Gaelic language is said to be very melodious; by 
some enthusiasts, to be softer tban tbe Italian. It. is very 
certain that we cannot, with justice, dispute about: ears, 
more tban about palates; and it would be imprudent 
indeed, to enter tbe lists on tbis question, with those who 
find tbe melody of soft soothing sounds in the strains tif a 
bagpipe, and whose organs are probably differently ccm- 
stituted from ours. All that can be said on such a subject 
is^ that, to ears of any other structure and tune than these 
of a Gael, the snuffling guttural tones of this language 
appear to be as unmelodious as any collection of sounds 
can well be. There is however, a degree of truth in the 
opinion just quoted, though not known to tbe ardent 
Gael to whom we owe the remark; as the dialect of 
Bologna possesses a sound, to tbe earof astiranger, whicb 
strongly resembles that of the Gaelic. 

It is lastly said, that this language is peculiarly cgc^ 
pressive, that no other can effectually be substituted in 
its place, or, that it cannot be translated. That is a po- 
sition which no one will deny. Tbe expression of every 
language, of every word in it, is tbe result of innumerable 
associations, known to those only, with' whom it has 
formed tbe language of tbe nursery, in whom it recalls 
the thousand ideas of infancy, youth, and manhood^ with 
which it has been connected. To such associations, trans- 
lation, in all languages alike, is death; and it ifs^ not 
therefore, to be wondered at, if the Gael, like theFripncb*- 
man or the Spaniard in parallel ^ases, is unable to feel in 
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English as be feels in Gaelic ; if he finds that the word 
which is given him to express the same meaning, seems 
feeble and tame. It is feeble and tame, because itmeans, 
to him, literally what is reqaisite, and no more ; divested 
of every corresponding or associated idea from whidi all 
Ae expression of every language arises. The Abb6 da 
Bos has misapprehended the cause of this^ when be says 
that it arises from the circuitous translation which we are 
obliged to make into our own language. It is^ that the 
word, or expression! is not associated with all those pri-* 
mary and original, those habitual feelings and impressions 
which constitute all its power and effect; thou^ we are 
not always in the habit of tracing a cause, not understood, 
or even imagined, by the mass of mankind. He who has 
taken the trouble to learn Spanish, for the purpose of 
leading Don Quixote, (the advice which Harley gave to 
Bowe, and an experiment which others have tried,) will 
not be long in convincing himself that he might nearly, 
as well have read it in his English translation. To him, 
the Spanish is as English ; since, unless it could make 
him a Spaniard, it can do no more than the translator has 
done before him. The English read the Waverley novelst 
and they fiincy that they feel the full force of them : truly, 
they feel them very much as a Frenchman may do, and, as 
&r as their national peculiarities are concerned, not a 
great deal better. I do not, however, mean to say, that it 
is useless to acquire a language for the purpose of read- 
ing an original author. The advantage and pleasure arise* 
IB a great measure, from the defect itself; from our 
i^iperfect knowledge of the language in question. Some- 
thing is thus left to the imagination ; and the very vague- 
ness and uncertainty, allow of a play of feeling, and of 
associations, if different ftom those of the author, often, 
possibly, more pleasing; but which are excluded, when 
Ae definite language of the translator, from which we 
cannot escape, is placed before our eyes. Many of us can 
read Dante with pleasure, who could pot translate him 
as well as Carey ; and who yet, frigidly turn the English 
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Mtich b^atfiAd adrimoiiy have been displayed respect- 
iftf th& totit}tiity df tbe Gaelic, or Erse, as a writteu ht^ 
gn^g^ i fe^fM by, if not originating in, the Oa^ianic 
Miitr6V§rsy. I bad dtc^ioti to speak tespeetiifg U^ when 
sa that subject. IHsh Antiqtiat^idn Trotb i^eems to \i0 
l^^tttliai'ty deep i MA Led#tch mainftain^ that there is no 
If^sfa Manuscript dld(&r than the eletetith cetttiiry. In 
spite df Tallan^ey, Iretieeus calls it a bkrbatous Itrngnage. 
fld ddes Adamnan, in 700; himself a native. I necfd ne^ 
ftcut to the antiqiiity of existing manascripts, to ft c|lies« 
IfoA long disputed, and never likely to receive niore lig^lrl* 
tUtt need I dive into the shadowy, the Visionary ob««ii- 
if^ltiesofancierit Irish literature; since tberti is nothing of 
t^l mfofmatitrn to be procured*. But pf^&^<»|f fely that 
subject, and i-ecurring to the simple question of the ati'- 
dent use or possession of letters amon^ thd Western 
C^Its, Ledit^ich iniist have siifi^red his wrath dt the ont- 
itgfebud Antiquaries of his own country to mislead hifin, 
#hen he denies, absolutely, any early ktit>Wl«dge o( 
WHtten characters. The whole question Involves that of 
the alpbftbet, and the early use df letters aitidiig th^ 
Cothic ai9 well as the Celtic tribes. When I say that I 
hai^^ refld volumes niore than I can name, oh this subject, 
ybo wilt n6t expect nie to Condense lUl their matter into 
two pag^es ; particularly as they all differ. Yet I must 
6ay sdtnethihg. But it is all respecting Ireland ; for the 
Highlfind Gael ^o for nothing in this question. They have 
no Concern in it | because they have no antiquities in the 
matterof their Language. Whatever belongs to the remote 
history of thil^,mtrst be sought in Ireland. Yet they need 
fiol be very fengry. The Laii^s of Greece Were not V^ritten 
till the Archonship lof Draco. Rome had no historian for 
five hundred yearit. She could not ^rite her owil records 
foir three hundted y^ars after her foundation. F^w could 
#Hte in GcHbakiy and France, in the thirteenth and foUr- 
t^i^ntt lieiitui^es; lL\tij^ bf England could not wHte their 
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mta^i^en wbihf Englafid w«b u gr^at and po^eHitlcoinl- 
try i flftid the French laws were reduced into wHttng^, odIjt 
Khdl^t Chiarles the seventh, in 1454» It wsis the same ib 
Spain : \1rhence the meagreness of Spanish histotj bdfelv 
FdtdhiBtifd and Isabella. 

When Whttaker says that O^sito wrote, in the third 
dedtury, in the Roman character, ^e may begpin by diff- 
ftilssirig him. He labours under n» wairt df decisidn at 
}^6t ; on any sabject I r^tnek'ked fennerly, tlNrt Onsrir 
had s^id of the Druids, that they Used Greek letters. 
These were tttade use of for commbn businesi^r it wA 
only the Sacred matters iiii^bieh i^ei*e not committed tt> 
^ritifi^; Hdtdmatt iehooses to sdpfiose the word << Ortecis^' 
intinrpdli^ted. I an^ivered this sufficiently on a forAier oitoil- 
iltofi: it is not worth anbtber discussion* The leading inisp- 
tnke of these hntv^uaries has been to suppdse that Greek 
Ijett4'rs, drGi'eek <feharaders, implied the Greek langaagb. 
That does not ft] low. If Lucian rayls that a PbilesophiH: 
ht Gaiil coriversed With him in Greeks it proves notbiii|f, 
any way; as this pbrson blight easily bdve li^arnt it 9t 
Marseilles. Of his Hercules Ogmiiis/I imn make noAin^, 
and have not roohi to dpeak^ in subh avkeleh lis tbis^ii. 
in confirmation of Gebsiiri Astle has shown^ frdn a mten*' 
meni of Gordiati iii the third Century, that the Oaub had 
letters Somewhat similar to the Gr^ek. The Roanln 
alphabet succieeded gradually to them. It was the safliv 
with the Spaniards ; and Strabo says that the Tarditani 
had lettera, which they boasted to have possessed M 61900 
years. The Franks bad wHtten charact^ befttie they, 
received Christianity. Cbrnelips Agrippa' ibay s, . that,: ill 
the time of Marcomirus and Pharamond^ those were 
Greek. All this proves that the WJBstern Celtie colotii#s 
had letters, or possessed an alphabet; and these, they 
probably brought with them; Therefore the Irish might 
have inherited them also frdm their Celtic parentage^ 

If the Irish had a Druid priesthood, as is proba«' 
Me^ and if the Druids of Gaul possessed Greek letters^ 
or any letters^ fti Ccesarnayii they did^ there most hsfis 
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been early 'letters id Ireland. It cannot be answered that 
tbe Druids of Gaul had borrowed Greek letters from 
Marseilles; because they could not have borrowed an 
alphabet, without learning the language also. They 
could have borrowed the one, but as part of the other; 
and that they did not do this, is proved by Ceesar^s writ- 
ing his letters in Greek, to prevent them from being 
read, had they been intercepted. This alphabet must 
have been the original Celtic oue, introduced at their 
migration and settlement, together with their other 
knowledge ; and, of course, preserved by those who were 
•the depositaries of all the rest ; by the Priesthood. The 
conclusion, ^* a priori," should be, that whatever alpha- 
bet can be proved to have belonged to the Great Celtic 
nation elsewhere, should also be the Irish one. We .must 
therefore seek the resemblance in the Pelasgian and 
.the Pbenician : and, consequently, in tbe Greek. Thus 
we approximate to Ceesar's testimony. He says that the 
letters of the Druids were Greek, and those Priests w^re 
Celts* The Phenicians spoke a dialect of the Grreat 
Celtic tongue, and they lent their alphabet to Greece 
•through Cadmus. But even if the Pelasgians had in- 
troduced it, the conclusion would be the same; because 
1 shall presently show that they were Celts, and that tbe 
alphabet was probably the same. The connexion ap- 
pears as simple as the conclusion seems certain. 

This reasoning is confirmed by an examination of the 
alphabets themselves. That I may shelter myself under 
Authority, Bocbat says that there can be no doubt of the 
antiquity of the Irish alphabet, as it contains only the 
seventeen letters of Cadmus. The conclusion therefore is, 
that the Irish Celts brought their alphabet, and therefore 
the use of letters, in their original migration. Had they 
procured them from Greece in after times, or from the 
Roman alphabet, there could not have been this singular 
coincidence; as they would have taken a greater num- 
ber, or the whole. Hence, therefore, we must conclude 
that their knowledge of letters, is as ancient as is por- 
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sible. The qjuestion of tbe original Greek alphabet is 
obscure and disputed, I admit ; yet without affecting this 
argument. To examine all that has been written respect- 
ing the Pelasgian, Etruscan, and Phenician letters, 
would lead me far astray, without throwing any adiran* 
tageous or further light on this question. When Gori 
re^'kdns twelve, and Swinton thirteen, letters in the 
Etruscan alphabet, even the simplest part of the question 
cannot be very clear. It might well occupy a volume, as 
this enquiry has already occupied many. But, under 
any theory, the question, as to Ireland, will remain 
the same. As Celts, it is indifferent whether their 
alphabet came from the Phenicians or the Pelasgi; or 
whether it came from a higher, or a more remote, source; 
the common source of the whole. When Mabillon, and 
Ledwich following him, deny the early knowledge of 
letters in Britain and Ireland, they offer nothing which 
will avail against these arguments. Stimulated by his 
usual, but not unreasonable anger, Ledwich supposes that 
the Irish letters are not older than the Belgee ; that they 
borrowed characters from the Romans, and introduced 
di^m into Ireland. In that case, the Irish should have had 
the Roman, not the early Greek, alphabet; as I have just 
shown. Or, had they borrowed from the Saxons, as has 
also beensaidythey would have taken the whole. The mere 
borrowing of Saxon and Roman characters, proves nothings 
as long as the number and the powers of the alphabet re- 
main the same. He ridicules the pretended antiquity of 
the Irish Ogums* And so be may. Those were Runic, 
unquesitionably, and imported by the Scandinavians. 
Those who argue against the antiquity of the Irish alphas 
bet, because the Ogums are Gothic, are ignorantly con- 
foundings as usual, the Celts and the Goths; and are 
, arguing against the latter, when they imagine it is against 
the .former. The very advocates have themselves made 
the same blunder, and have thus injured their own cause. 
Yallaneey js here foremost ; and hence his theory, as far 
ttftjt d|9pends on the Ogums, is ]l>a8elesa« It is this which 
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has prodaced nearly all tlie coofusion of tbis •vbject. 
AH diese may be seeQ in I}ickes ; and fbeir origin it 
elear. Tfaey hare nothing to do with the question of ai 
€eltie alphabet. CeUiii» thinks that the Runes, or 
Ogomsy were perverted Roman and Greek chiaracters. 
¥enantius Fortonatns is the first who meDtiohs them, in 
the sixth Century, and they appear to have been intro- 
duced about the third. All this therefore leaves the 
Cekic letters, or alphabet, untouched ; and their remote 
ntiquity will be confirmed by the remarks I shall 
presently make on the language itself. On the Ogums 
or Runes, themselves, I shall say no more; because our 
own Gael have no interest in this part of the subject. 

While the Gaelic orthography admits of some obser^ 
▼atiotts, even from a stranger to the language, it also de- 
mands them : as its formidable appearance, and the dis- 
crepancy of the written from the spoken words, serve to 
terrify beginners at the outset, and are also obstacles to 
the progress of the natives in learning to read. Hiat 
which first strikes a stranger's eye is, that there are, 
not only numerous dormant vowels, as well as 'consonants, 
but that whole syllables are so. And although the latter 
is not the fact, in the estimation of the natives themselves, 
the efi*ect, to an unlearned ear, is rendered precisely the 
same by the mode of pronunciation ; so that, thus ^, to 
Ao»e who are to learn, they are truly dormant in prac- 
tice. Few Sassanach eyes would recognize the names 
Mac Nair and Mac Gilony, in Mhic an f heabhair and 
'Mhicalonabhaidh. One example from a commonrword 
will illustrate this. Gly is so nearly the pronunciation of 
the word for a sword, that it is usually spelt so when 
displayed among English : but, to be more accurate, it 
ought to be Glay or Cl,a,i. Now this is a real disyllable, 
of a sufficiently terrific appearance, spelt Claidheainh. 
Yo analyze this word, we must first cut out altogether the 
dh, acknowledged to be dormant, as well as the i, whioh, 
finr some other reason, is suppressed. The ea has Aon 
the power of an e, or of a Frendi i, ai|d the nih is a ^ 
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^feicb, Ihoqgii not theoretically dbrinaiiti is iftandible bjr 
UMtftv^ht ears. Tboa we come to (^»a,i$ if not eaveluHir 
pmaoaiieed, « mottosyilable ; and «4iidi fMglrt V^ epdt 
as one, e^en oiit of tlie oi%inai word, by makkif we of 
Ae two £rat vowels, of wiiich one is placed for tfhow and 
Ao odier for use. Tkos the whole syliable, dbeomb) is, 
to English eyes and ears, dormant. 

'This example will serve generally as an illnatiation 
of a point on .whiefa it is not aeoessary to be a Ck^I 4o 
bo allowed to j^dge. In redlty, as may be seen da tbis 
speoimen, there are dormant eoosonaats, dormant v^woISf 
aiodilyjng^owek and consonants, as Iboy arecoandered, 
and combiaations of eoasonants used to rapresf at Aooe 
siagto /paee which migbt as well be 4MiiMUitttted, as is 
done in all other iEaropeaa l^aguages; 'psfftjeolarly as 
•they are actually u^ed ia this vei^ one, A general gnmr 
marian can -see no reason why the eoaad v dMuldsoaM*- 
tiBBOs be represented by tbat letter, and somotiiaes by 
BKb ; although jGaelic granMMirians hay€ reasons of tbair 
own for this practice. On what involves general prin- 
ciples ia langaage, evei^ on« may give bis opiniew'; 
though submitting it, on those wfaich are absolutely po- 
tior, dloeod aot instance more words, as illustrations 
of modifying eonsonants, which also occur, nor of com- 
plicatione (jit letters to represent aspirations, w^hioh mtgbt 
bcMer be done by accentual marks ; as -it would oarry me 
Sato details, when it is only with the g«aerafl principle 
'that 4 have room to 4ntermedd4e. 

Vhe opinion respedrng the expediency of a change, 
4i' supported by tLI wyd, whose 4finow4edge w4H not be dis- 
ptttiftd. 'He argues against the mute aspirates dh, mh^ 
4h, &c. and 'against ^e necessity of 'this |»raetice, as 
adopted for the sttke of f>re«6rving the posses^ ve,^or Mi- 
tialietter, and 'indicating the radical, or primflJve. It Js 
not done in the collateral W^^^Ish'Skod Corirish, and 4he 
want is not fedt. Moreover, 4t ^as 4Hd praetised 4>y the 
'^adcieiit kish, and %as not, 4ier^foi!e, the reputed merit df 
*aatiquity,imn«^ibanef «tiKty,'assignedto4t. Witli^Aodi, 
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in former times, one letter served differebt purposes; as 
in the French and Spanish. It is absurd to introduce a 
novelty, which is, at the same time, useless, jsuperfluons, 
and disagreeable. No evil could arise from taking the 
F for the: mh. All nations have borrowed letters as 
they wanted them, and thus, even the Greek alphabet 
itself was formed. 

There is no language, it is true, which will not admit 
of the same censure to a certain degree; not even the 
Italian, beautiful as its orthography is; but there is not 
,one, except this, which has not acknowledged the fault, 
and made gradual and progressive improvements towards 
a remedy. If, as is said in defence^ the quiescent vowels 
and consonants sometimes aSect the neighbouring letters, 
being the modifying ones just noticed, the obvious answer 
is, that it is an operose method of producing a slender 
eflfect. The aspirates, it is said, are in6exions ; but these 
also might be represented by a less cumbersome contri** 
vance. Assuredly, the nation which adopted such a sys-^ 
tem, wrote little, or had little value for time. The qui- 
escent consonants, it is also said in defence, are intro- 
duced for the purpose of preventing the meeting of 
vowels iu compound words. This is a spelling to the 
eye only ; the necessity of which belongs to the general 
false principle on which this orthography is chiefly de- 
fended; and which, to its other inconveniences, adds 
thiis, that the same mettiod is not followed by all writers, 
and henca, that, with its other faults, it combines that of 
being unsettled. That such is the fact, is well known. 
Shaw says that every person's orthograjphy differs from 
another's, and that all are wrong. He attempted to re- 
duce it somewhat nearer to convenience, and has been 
abused. Such is the effect, possibly, of feelings, t^hich, 
in this, as in aught else, will not admit improvement lest 
it should acknowledge a fault. 

The general ground of defence above alluded to ir, 
that the present orthography must be preserved for the 
sake of the radicals ; that we may be enabled to trace th#ir 
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vho]e filiation through ail their descentSy tnodific^tionSt ' 
and modes of composition. Thus, for example, the dorr^ 
mant consonants may indicate the root in declinable 
words, or else. the. primitive; and so on« It does not 
appear very difficult to answer this, on general principle. . 
If the Gaelic has any other and better reasons for depart- 
ing from the common usage of other langnages» those 
who are engaged in the present translation of the Bible^ 
are competent to explain them; and it is right that they 
should do so, to satisfy many, who, like myself, object on 
the grounds here stated, and others who do the same^ 
because they do not understand. In the mean time, all 
languages might set up the same defence; yet all refined 
ones have rejected the practice which the Gaelic scholars 
defend and follow, and have continued to change their 
orthography as they increased and improved their 
grammars and dictionaries. Let any one examine the 
Greek from the time of the Pelasgi to that of the Athe- 
nians, or the change wl^ich took place in the Latin from 
the period of the Decemviri or the twelve tables, to the 
Augustan age. 

Certainly the Gael have little respect for the opinion 
of Quintilian^ '^ Ego, sit scribendum quidque judico, 
quomodo sonat; hie est usus literarum^ at custodiant 
voces, et, velut depositum reddant legentibus ; itaque id 
exprimere debent quod 4icturi sint." Marius Yictorinus 
would have told them *^ Bis peccatis, quod aliud scri« 
bitis et sdiud Jegitis quam spriptum est." Orthography 
ought to be the picture of pronunciation. The very ob-^ 
ject of writing and of letters, is to represent sounds. 
The Ronians acted on this principle, when, in borrow- 
ing ayy€kis, oiffff^, A'yywnii, they wrote augelus, ancora, 
Aachises. And it is plain that this was a progressive 
improvement ; because Yarro informs us that they first, 
wrote aggelus, agcora, Agchises: and that they also 
used the g, for the n, in such, words as aggulus, agceps, 
iggero» Tbei Gael reverse this plan: finding a difii- 
culty already, they study to make it greater. It is a 
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misfortane that we bave lost what Ceesar wrote on this 
subject. 

The Gaelic tongue, as it dow stands, carries in it the 
evidence of its own barbarism*; and in resisting the 
» change, expresses a determination to preserve that. There 
is no reason why we should not argue respecting it, as we 
do abont all the present languages of civilized Europe. 
I know not what exemption it possesses from c(»nmon 
rules. Not to enter too deeply into a question which 
would lead me far astray, it is, among other things, in the 
'nature of languages as they improve, to compound short 
or monosyllabic words, for the expression of new ideas. 
Thus, even sentences become words. It is in the next 
stage of this process, to abbreviate or condense them in 
the pronunciation ; and lastly, as the lang^iage becomes 
literary, to do the same in the orthography. Before this 
Snal process, yet unattained in many languages, we find 
those qCii^scent letters on which no nation but the Gaelic 
prides itself, and which all are glad to reject as opportu- 
nity offers. These were not always such : commonly, 
they are the remains of the original words; the very 
certificates of origin which the Gael are so anxious to 
•preserve. It is thus that the orthography of a nation 
gradually adapts itself to the pronunciation ; although 
numerous causes are always at work to impede the per- 
fection of the process. Thus also, what is more important 
than facility in writing and reading, languages become 
refined, enlarged^ and generally improved : making work 
for metaphysicians, grammarians, and etymologists, and 
for such supposed discoveries as I formerly noticed. To 
Tetr(^rade as far back as possible, through this process, 
I know not that I can select a better example than the 
languages of North America, including that of Greenland^ 
of which, the Mohawk is a splendid specimen, since 
it displays a majority of words, if worckr they may be 
called, reaching from five to eighteen or twenty syllables, 
lliose, in reality, are compound terms^ sometimes amount^ 
ing to sentences; and they offer an extreme case of the 
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iyitem which all, except the Gael, hasten to forget. Not 
bat that, even now, languages, from wantonness or neces- 
sity, are making occasional use of the sam^ machinery : 
and those who wish to see how language has grown in 
this way, may turn to the catenations of the Morning Post, 
if not satisfied with a line of battle ship, or the multi- 
fkrious twinned progeny of modern poetry* Whetherthe 
heaven-born-and-never'^enoagh-tO'^be-admired adjective 
of the former, a worthy rival of the American siiiiyeyoder^ 
ighwhinoughneyontkaghthogsk, be ever destined to sub*- 
side into one manageable word, lies hid in the womb of 
time ; but, on the Gaelic system, that could never happen. 
The Germans now pride themselves on the facility with 
which their language admits this species of composition | 
and hence an abuse which almost makes the author of ^ 
new work in it, the inventor of a new language. Wheti 
time shall have condensed those compounds, if that is 
ever to arrive, the German will be the most copious 
language in existence ; and will then lose what almost 
outweighs the advantages, but what, on the principle 
BBder review, it would for ever retain. The extension of 
that principle, it is plain, would lead the Gael back to the 
i»rigiaal typ;es, could they discover them, and their lan- 
guage might then be<!;ome a rival of the Mohawk. 

It does not require five minutes inspectioti of any 
modern or ancient classical language, to see what effects 
Would result from persistence on the Gaelic principle, in 
a system of radical or derivative orthography* Words 
meet us at every step.> Mine, for example, should be 
spelt my one, tnanly manlike, but be out, blame Mas- 
phemev<(in this instance, producing confusion), and so 
^ ; and, as a specimen of a sentence, that strange-look- 
ing adverb, duntaxat, should be still spelt, dum* talis 
<»siis sit. The final result would be to sacrifice all the 
xnetaphysical parts of speech, and to return to the original 
nottns and vei'bs* If the English still retains the dor- 
UMiBt guttural, in though, through, and many other words, 
it has dEopt that in many more, and will probably part with 
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those also, in time ; as it ouglit. Tbe Latins followed tb« 
practice of condensation, in converting vexillum into ve* 
lum, maxilla and axilla into mala and ala, and picinus 
int9 pinus; as all languages have done, in examples 
which might, if quoted^ fill a page or two. 

With all due respect to the personages engaged in 
the new Bible, it really seems, to a mere spectator, like 
myself, a subject of regret, that, with the power thus 
fortunately come into their bands, they did not attempt a 
reformation ; if, at least, the object is to preserve and far 
eilitate the acquisition of the language. If it be to die, it 
is of no great moment: but, to give it every chance of 
living, its acquisition ought to be rendered as tempting as 
possible* Comparatively, the preservation of its deriva- 
tion, is a trifling advantage ; to the people, as a language 
for use, it is none ; and future grammarians can never be 
at a loss. Nor can it.be objected that ancient books 
would thus be rendered unintelligible, as has happened 
in the other European languages ; because it possesses 
none. The scholars in question have now a power that 
never yet occurred to any one. They are almost the 
(bunders of a written tongue, since what has previously 
been published, would easily be superseded : they are at 
least Dictators whom few would question, and there are 
not many who would have to toil through the diifficulty 
of forgetting. They have a golden opportunity, by which 
they might surely diiTuse, with greater ease, that work 
which it is most important to spread, and by which also» 
tbe Ossianic relics, which comprise nearly all of their 
original literature worth preserving, might become £ir 
more widely known. Certainly no Englishman, in a si- 
milar case, would labour to retain, even the orthography 
of Chaucer and, Gower. If it be intended to preserve 
or even to spread the Gaelic tongue for temporary pur- 
poses, and that, under circumstances too, wher^ the lime 
required, or the poverty and inconvenience of the parties 
engaged, which aipounts to the same thing, is the main 
impediment to its ^qnisition, it would be matter^eve#; of 
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policy, to render that as easy as possible, aod tfaus to di« 
minish the time and the expense. It is difficult .enoagli, 
with all the aids of '* SpeHing made easy/' (instead of its 
being, as in this case, made difficult), to teach the snr^ 
veiling urchins of a village school, that d,o, g, do not 
spell cat. 

Thus they might also introduce or borrow any letters 
which they iiiigbt want for their purpose. They say that 
the Roman letters are imperfect, and will not convey the 
sounds. Surely what cannot be conveyed by the twenty- 
four letters of the Roman English a]}>habet, is still less 
likely to be represented by the eighteen of the Irish or 
Celtic one. But there is nothing to prevent their bor- 
Towiiig from the Greek also. This was tried in Ireland, 
and Llwyd adopted it. But it is a misfortune of all 
alphabets, that they are inadequate to their purposes. 
They are all deficient in the necessary sounds, and almost 
all have superfluous signs: two characters performing the 
same office ; while some of the simple ones, further per- 
form that of doubled letters, being virtually dipthongs. 
If the Greek is among the best, nothing can be more ca- 
pricious than the order of its arrangement. To be defi- 
cient in vowels, as are all the Oriental alphabets, is, 
perhaps, of all defects, the greatest. Certainly, our 
alphabets, in no language, have been the production of 
philosophers or grammarians, or even the result of a mo- 
ment's thought : they have arisen in barbarism and chance ; 
and, by a strange and unaccountable respect to antiquityi 
they have been follovi^ed. though being the cause of more 
than half the difficulty which impedes the acquisition 
of languages. It seems extraordinary and inexplicable 
that they are not reformed. The difficulty could not 
be very great; and we have ourselves witnessed one 
change, in the distinction between the u and v and the i 
aiid j, long loudly called for. Yet the pertinacity with 
which this absurd confusion of vowels and consonants 
was so long upheld, may, perhaps, prove the difficulty of 
adopting more efiectual alterations. Here^ the sdio- 
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pTeased. 

Whatever may be judged as to the justice of these 
general views, the original orthography of the Highland 
Gaelic is admitted to have been copied from the Irish 
language, till after 1750. Kshop KerswelFs work is of 
1667 : and a translation of the Psalms was aiso published 
tn 1664, on this principle* In 1750^ there was another, 
aiid, in 1767, the New Testament was again translated i 
while, at that time, some changes were made, (et the par«* 
pose of adapting the langnage better to the HigUand 
dialect; some Irish idioms being also rejected. It was 
afterwards- still more improved; and the present Bible 
|>rofesses to' make some fnrther changes for the better. 
Yet I understand it to be the declaration of some GaeKc 
scholars, that it admits of still further improvements,; 
nrhilie it is iEilso their opinion, that a very essential one 
would be the substitution of the Irish and original alphiei- 
bet for the Roman. This I have answered already : they 
may borrow, if they please, in addition ; or substitute a 
letter of one power for another ; or, if they like it, may 
take the % for the ch : but how eighteen letters can pen- 
form more than our alphabet, even admitting that it pos- 
sesses some duplicates, is not easy to discover. But tp 
acknowledge what they do by this general declaration, is 
quite'safBcient, by the way, to settle the question respect^ 
ing the antiquity of Highland manuscripts ; since, as late 
as 1664, a Highland Gaelic work was, in fact, an Irish 
tone, though executed in Scotland* It amounts toa con- 

' fession that the Graelic was, in the Highlands, an unwrit- 
ten language, till a recent period: what they borrowed 

; in 1664, they had borrowed before, if indeed they had 
any thing written ; and from a people whose very ancient 
nse'of letters cannot be questioned. 

The very fact, of an orthography remaining stationary 
for so many centuries, proves, for Ireland as well as the 
Highlands, literary poverty. If the nineteenth centinry 
must, or may, go back to the ninth, or to the twel^, for 
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|i^ luadely it is proof enougli tbat such a country lias pro- 
cJQced nothing intermediate, or the spelling and forms of 
the Htorda must hmve undei^one .modifications. We need 
Wjk no stronger proofs of an illiterate people ; illiteicate 
ia their own tongue at least. We need not ask what the 
orthography of this very page would have been, had the 
English an4 Scots possessed no works of the period thaA 
lies between Chaucer or Blind Harry and. the Lady of the 
Lake» In the .Gaelic, as in every other language, speech 
bas^one on improving ; but the changes have not been 
recorded in- books, because there were none in which 
they could be recorded. ^ Thus^ taking an extreme view^ 
for vocal sounds, comparatively modern, we must resort 
to ancient symbols. . Thus also, here as elsewhere, the 
written and the spoken languages are constantly tending 
to separate, till at length the orthography comes to hang, 
in rags about the pronunciation ; ^^ a world too wide for. 
its shrunk shanks.'' 

But this subject must not be indulged in longer. I 
must now answer an objection maide by the Highlanders 
respecting the Northern invasions and conquests, on the 
score of language. It has been said that if these inva«> 
sions were so numerous and long continued, and the con-* 
quests as complete as they have been represented, the 
Scandinavian ought to have been the language of the 
Highlands, and not the Celtic. Hence also, it is said„ 
those that speak Celtic must.be Celts. 

To» answer this» let us. look for parallel cases. Williani 
&jled in introducing the Gorman, into. England, though 
he was the chief despot among a horde of despots of his 
own importation ; possessed of all the rule and much of 
the property of the country^ and that property including 
the very people; establishing a species of jointly and 
severally tyrannical oligarchy. That he attempted it, by 
force and art botb« is well known, from other evidence 
than his law language. Not only indeed did the Nor- 
mans attempt this, but the very .people themselves lent 
their aid^ in hopes of ridding themselves of oppressions^ 
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And to aToid the disgrace of being thought English 
Thiey did the same id the m^Eitter of dress as in langoage t 
and hence the proFerb '' Jack wonld be a gentleman if 
he could speak French.*' Hearne says that ** the Nor^ 
mans did all they possibly conid to destroy every thing 
that looked like Saxon, and yet they were not able to 
bring their ill design to perfection/' Higden says that 
the children in schools were compelled to learn French, 
and << haveth, siththe that the Normans came first into 
England. Allso, Gentelmennes children beth ytaught 
to speke Frensche, from the tyme that they beth rokked 
ill her cradel," &c. And again he says " And uplondish- 
men wole likne hemself to gentil men, and fondeth with 
grete bisynesse for to speak Frensche for to be the more 
ytold of." But this was all abandoned: and, in 1385, 
the schools had given up the French, and taught En- 
glish. Trevisa says that it was then wearing out. Rich- 
ard spoke French only, and the Nobles in general could 
speak no English ; while the middle ranks also used 
French, and the Poets, down to Chaucer, wrote in it, 
during a space of three centuries; yet all was unavailing. 
For, in spite of all this, the Norman children became 
English, and spoke that language, even in William's 
time. Thus, in eifect, the Normans recovered a language 
possessing an afiinity to their original tongue; that 
tongue which they had lost, in France, in fur less time 
than the 1«M) years which intervened between Rollo and 
William; while they had also even adopted the French 
names which figure in Battle Abbey Roll : genuine 
names, whatever that record may be. So complete was 
the change, that even when buried in Normandy, whither 
they were carried from England, the inscriptions on their 
tombs were in English. 

Had William been a better philologist, and more at- 
tentive to his own history, he would have seen the futility 
of his attempt, from the experience of his own people 
and country. Yet there were many things in favour of 
bis plan ;- as French was already established in England,' 
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bavitig been tbe court languag^e of Edward the Con- 
fessor, as it was tbat of Scotland, even in the time of 
Alexander tbe third. Yet in spite of such an example 
of failure as this, there are antiquaries who still choose to 
suppose tbat the present Scottish tongqe wns introduced 
by Malcolm and bis Queen ; forcibly established over the 
universal Gaelic of the country. It is fruitless to oiTer 
other arguments to prove that such a process was im- 
possible. Reasoning and facts both, are thrown away on* 
prcrjodices like this. The Southland Scots indeed, were 
Saxons already : but the North-eastern were the oflbpring' 
of the Picts, and their language that of this people. 
Hence it was that the other Scandinavian and German 
tribes amalgamated so easily in a common language ; and- 
hence the marked resemblance of the Scottish dialect to 
the present Swedish, rather than to the Anglo Saxon. 
As far as it is Saxon, its superior purity is thus also easily 
aci^ounted for. The conquest of Kenneth was that of a 
Gael; in tongue at least: and the Craelic probably re- 
mained tbe Court language, till superseded by the 
French. But the Picts, as a people, retained their own 
tongue. This is the simple and just theory of the Scot- 
tish language, as far as it can be stated within such con- 
fined limits. The language of a people never was thus 
changed; and it has been well remarked that ** the pa- 
tient indocility of the multitude must ultimately triumph 
over the caprice and tyranny of the rulers.'' It is not 
even indicated in History, that Malcolm attempted, or 
wished this; and how could he, indeed, have thought of 
it, when the language was already established, when it 
was the very language of the country. It would have 
been somewhat singular also, if he, and his Queen Mar- 
garet, had brought the Saxon from a Court, of which the 
language was French. It was not known there. It is 
more likely that they were compelled to learn it them- 
selves, after their arrival in Scotland. 

In the same way, the Franks, long before William, 
wfco conquered Gaul, were unable to introduce their tan- 
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guage, which Wdft Gwrnany or TeutMiG, and vf^te 
obliged to adopt the Romaii of that day, then the tonguti 
of the people whom they overcame. The langfoage of 
$icUy is cfssentially what it was before the conquest of 
Harold. It was equally out of the power of Raoali or 
RollOy to forjee his SeandiDaviaii on Norc^andy ; and he 
alido was oompe)fed to adopt the language of the con-* 
qnered. The vanquished French of Neustria drove ouit 
of the field^in the space of Jess than a century, the Ian* 
guage of the Courts the army, and the law ; as the Saxons 
aftiirwardsy in England, did that very tongue, and against 
the same advantages. The Romans held Britain fdi: 
centuries, yet they never introduced the Latin. I might 
ciasily illustrate this still further, from the conquests of 
the Goths in Italy and in Spaing from that of the Moors 
in .the latter country, from those of the Arabs in Persia, 
the Persians in India, the Tartars in China, and many 
rnore^ I might also illustrate it from Roman conquests, 
beyond number : and so far was this people from esv 
tablishing its own language,, even in. Greece, that the 
Greek excluded the Latin from the Bastern Empire. 

The fact is an established one.; nor has any thing 
short of overwhelming superiority, of an eiiormous dh* 
proportion between the civilization and numbers of the 
invaders and the invaded, or of political extermination, 
as in the case of the British under tlieJSaxons in En- 
gland, or in'tbe much stronger one of Americay prodttce4 
the effects of substituting the language of the conquerors 
for that of the conquered. Nor can it well be otherwise; 
neither force nor activity can avail against dispersion and 
indocility : it 'is far easier for the minority to acquire a 
new^ language than the majority;, while it also finds an 
interest, or rather a necessity, in so doing. Gibbon, in 
argtiing against the -vulgar, or popular opinion, respecting 
the extermination of the Britons by the Saxons, overlooks 
this important circumstance. It is .not necessary that 
they should have been literally exterminated ; but, had 
thf^ not been reduced to a very small number, the Sax<in 
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hmgQBge wbvid not have been tistablisbed and tb« 
Britiah exdoded. This ra^e iDi9tanc6»ainoi^ those which 
I have just enumerated, like some others whieh History 
fomisbeS) does prove that the Saxon conquests were 
narked by a ferocity almost unexampled ; and though 
this argument has been overlooked by all historiai^, as 
well as by Gibbon, it is one that cailnot easily be oon-' 
troverted. ' 

It has been a prevailing' theory am^ng anjtiqnariaja 
historians, that the similarity or identity of laiigui^e is 
one of the strongest proofs of thfe ordinal' eonnexion or 
identity, and of the descents of nations* It has even 
passed into a kiiid of law^ which, op one thinks of dispute 
ing, and which, as such, has misled almost every one 
who has treated this subject. History, as every one :of 
those writers asserts, offers no proof of the descents of 
nations, because such histoiy is necessarily dcff^ctive otP 
wanting. It is language^ say they, which nffcads the^only 
and the safb goide, Sberingham calls it <^ prceeip^ium, ceiv* 
tiasimnmque argumentum;" and Pinkerton» more lately^ 
has laid undue stress: On it, in his Dissertation on the 
efigin and progress of the Groths ; a work in which he 
has too often allowed his theory to mislead him. Doctor 
Johnson, to go no further, lays it down also as a law, and 
reasons on it aa an established axiom. I might extend 
Ihb list, not merely to a tenfidd length, but to almost 
every author who has treated this subject ; though it is 
disproved by the whole curne'nt of history, by facts at 
our own doors, which H is marvellous that any one should 
have overlooked. It is assur^edly surprising that so many 
persons, of the highest attaiinments, should have forgot* 
ten, how often and how completely, this evidence be- 
comes deceptive, in consequence of the changes- of lan^ 
guage adopted by nations, and, i^ery notedly, and com- 
monly, in this case of conquest. History is so full of this, 
that we can scarcely turn a page without being convinced 
of the fact ; but the instances which I have just addiiced 
are sufficient. Had the oMuum bebn t^ue* our Normans 
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would have been reckoned SaxoDs^ but for their ifk^arjf 
Romans would have been Greeks; Tartars, Chinese ; and 
so on beyond all enumeralion.. Nor can we examine An-^ 
tiquarian discussions on the subject of the descent of 
Nations, without perceiving that this theory has been the 
leading cause of the obscurity in which that subject han . 
been entangled, and of the voluminous writings to which 
It has given rise. But when such Antiquaries have so 
far suffered themselves to be misled, it is not surprising 
that the Highlanders should still imagine themselves 
Celts ; and this, not only where they have mm'e than aa 
equal portion of Gothic blood in their veins, but, ia some 
cases, where not one trace of a Celtic origin remains* 

But in cases of an amalgamation between the couque* 
rors and the conquered, the language of the formw be- 
comes often superinduced on, or mixed wttb, that of the 
latter. This happened in England widi the Norman; 
and thus also the Franks introduced ft portion 4>f German 
into the mixture of Latin and Celtic which was the 
tongue of their Gallic conquests. Thus also may the 
Norwegians have modified the Gaelic Celtic of their 
Highland possessions* But in attempting to judge of 
the extent of that, we are scmiewhat checked by the 
knowledge of another affinity subsisting between the 
Gothic and the Erse, or Gaelic, tongues. What portion of 
the whole resemblance belongs to those conquests, is a 
point which we have no means of discovering* Adelung, 
as well as.Llwyd, from whose decisions few will appeafi, 
have determined that one half of the present Irish, which 
is also the purest dialect of the Celtic in their estimation, 
is Gothic* The Welsh, the Cornish, the Manx» and the 
Armoric, are variously corrupted, besides, by French and 
English words: as the Highland dialect is fast becoming* 
It is easy, thus, to see, how little reason the Gaelhave to 
boast of a purity which is perfectly imaginary* To call 
a language pore, which is equally compounded of two 
distinct tongues, and • to adduce this imaginary purity as 
a reason against further taoovations, is a species of igno- 
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ranee, united to prejudice, at which we may safely smile* 
Ta quote those opinions, to enumerate but a small por« 
tioa of the passages in which the Purity, as well as the 
many «ther supereminent perfections of this mixed lan- 
guage, as well as its copiousness, are stated, might amuse 
the reader : but I am unwilling to amuse htm at the ex* 
perise of an appearance of criticism and controversy, to 
which a rational enquiry into languages, which is equally 
the property of all- scholars, must not condescend. It 
has been the fashion for this people, to suppose that 
no one has a right to speak of their Tongue^ who is 
not a Native, and that Natives possess the exclusive right* 
Had this been the Canon Law of Language^ it need not 
be asked what the consequences would have been as to 
half the languages of the world. He who knows but bis 
own, may safely keep his opinions to himself. It is from 
this 6iixture, that these Celtic philologists have com- 
mitted so many mistakes, in deducing the affinity of their 
language to the Greek, the Latin, and the Sanscrit. The 
great and leading affinity in this case, is between' the 
Gothic portion of the Erse or the Graelic, not its Celtic 
one. But I must inevitably bestow a few words more 
on a subject , into which I have been thus dragged ; 
though not a little troubled to give, in a page or two, any 
intelligible sketch of matters which have occupied vo- 
lumes-^libraries. 

Parallel tables of the Celtic dialects to the Greek and 
Latin, and to some other languages^ have been so often 
republished, that it is fruitless to repeat them, even if I fasd 
room^ Three fourths of them, moreover, are erroneous,froi^ 
4he cau&e which I have just pointed out. The Celts have 
mistaken the parentage of their language ; and none so 
much as those who, like Pezron,PelIoutier, and the Irish 
antiquaries, have written most about it. Sir William 
Jones's simple view, is the best basis for this enquiry; 
and I must state it as briefly as I can before proceed- 
ing. Sanscrit was the language of ihe' 6rst race of 
Indians; and hence descended that of the^ first race of 
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Pemiansi of the old Egyptians, and of tiM CfcMks ; from 
which, chtefly, branch the tongues of the Greeka anil 
Romans, and, more parely, dwse ai the Ptcts, Sai^owi^ 
SoandinaFians,. Franks, Germans, and so on. Thre otlpw 
rtdical language was that of the Assyrians, or the second 
Bersian race. In this, the ChaUee is perhaps the most 
anpient; and hence ramifjr the Hebrew, the Syriac,'Phe» 
Qidan, and CarthagMm, the Arabic, the Abyssinian, 
sbme of the Tarlair languages^ some African tongues, and 
the Celtic* Hence the Celtic and the Gothic tongues are 
from ^nlioct roots; and it is necessary to keep that im- 
portant fact in sight. Thus much for the general and 
leading division of the European tongues* 

Pelloutier therefore commit a gross error, when he 
says that the. Celtic is the mother of all the European 
languages. It is the prior in Europe; but it is only 
in part parent. He confounded it With the Giotbic. 
Boullet has done the same, and worse ; when he derives 
the Gothic from the Celtic. Wbitaker, more unpardon- 
abJy, has even confounded the Celtic and the Anglo- 
Saxon^ Pinkerton is by no means dear on this point; 
nor Bochart, nor many more whom I need not enumerate. 
Yallancey generally contrives to be wrong. But, through 
the parent Celtic, arises the resemblani^ of the Welsh, 
Irish, and Armoric, to the Hebrew, on which so mdoh 
unfounded ridicule has been thrown. Rowlands, Pezron, 
lind inany others, have tabulated the words. Hence also 
the celebrated resemblance of the Irish to the Cartha- 
ginian speech in Plautus, wbidi Bochart equally ex- 
pluiued by means of the Hebrew; the resemblance of 
which to the Carthaginian is pointed out by St. Augus- 
tine* This is the true solution : it is folly to seek it in 
Pheni and Phenician colonies. Hence the I^enician 
words of the Cornish; idly supposed to have been intro- 
duced during the commerce for Tin, by antiquaries who 
ought to have known their subject better. 

Hence dso the resemblance which Yallancey has, truly, 
in diis instance, traced between the Calmuc, the Shilhehse, 
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tlie Maltese, and other African aad Asiatic languages, 
and the Irish. This also offers the true solution of the 
celebrated dispute about the Basque, or the language of 
Kscay and of ancient Aquitaine or Gascony. One party 
asserts that it is Celtic, and that it resembles the WeMi 
and the Irish ; another utterly denies this, and says t^ 
it is an African tongue. Both parties are right; it is 
African : it was the language of the Iberiand the Mattit 
who peopled Spain; but it is, like the language ^^le 
Berbers, a remote branch of -this great root the As^ 
Syrian, and the stock of the Geltic : and therefore itiM» 
happened, that while it bears a real resemblance to our 
own Celtic dialects, that resemblance is slight, like tfairt 
of ;the Carthaginian. Hence the mutual understandings 
asserted to exist, and again contradicted, beii^een the 
Welsh,, and the Moors and Maltese.. Yon may consult 
Chanberlayne and Adelung on those points of corre- 
spondence ; since! cannot venture further, without nmk^ 
ing this sketch a treatise. 

The Basque or the Cantabric, had been remarked as 
a singular language, by Plinyt-Mela, and Ennius. It was 
Llwyd who first called it Celtic ; and it thus proves that 
he was radically right. Ledwich deniesthe resemblance ; 
in which he is plainly wrong. He would not have denied 
it bad he understood this branch of his subject: he did 
so, by a sort of prior reaspning;- because he did not 
choose to admit of the Iberian coloBiesto Ireland. It 4s 
plain that this connexion explains away the Milesian, sm 
it. does the Pheniei%n colonisation. They are no longer 
required for solving the resemblance between the Irish 
and.tbe.Carthaginjan* It is far. more remote.^ 

I may. pass, over the general modern languages de- 
rived from the Gothic, or from the Sanscrit radical, as 
there is scarcely any obscurity on this part of the sub- 
ject. Hence arises the resemblance between the Persian 
and the German, between both those languages and the 
Greek, (and of course the Latin,) and between the Greek 
and the Sanscrit; a resemblance strongly marked, even 
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in the grammar^ and, most decidedly, in the infleotioriif 
of the nouns and verbs. If it is chiefly through tbi^ coa- 
nexion that the Efse resembles the Greek and Latin, as 
I hare remarked, yet it appears that the Greek itself has 
beoDy like that very Erse, compounded of the Celtic 
and Gothic tongues. 

Here, most of the antiquaries are against me; which 
1 cannot help. To pass over Pinkerton and fifty prede- 
cessors on this subject, Jamieson, the last writer on this 
question, says that the Pelasgi were Goths, and their 
language Gothic. I have noticed this subject at some 
length in another place ; nor can that origin ever be con- 
sidered as proved, until he, or those who support it, will 
explain why the Greeks are a dark, sallow, black-haired, 
race, a pehic race, when tbe Goths were a tall, fair- 
baired, and blue-eyed one. Nature is, in this, unchange- 
able ; and till she does change her laws, I must ever be 
convinced that the Pelasgi were Celts. This is an argu- 
ment which the whole race of philologists has over- 
looked, and it is an insuperable one. 

Iteibjnitz, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus before him, 
are on my side, to a certain extent, when they say that 
the Latin is a compound of Celtic, or Barbarian, and 
Greek. If the Romans derived the Celtic portion of their 
tongue from the Etrurians^ Osci, Umbri, and Ausonians, 
it was from the very Pelasgi themselves ; and therefore 
the Pelas^ic of Greece, and the early Greek itself, must 
haye been Celtic. But as the classic Greek is com- 
pounded from the Gothic and Celtic, those Celtic words 
found in the Roman tongue, are not all necessarily thus 
taken from the early settlers of Italy whom this peo- 
ple conquered. Quintilian reconciles the two components 
of the Latin in this very manner, by deriving it from the 
iEolic Greek, as does Varro ; and it is remarkable, that 
when he finds a difficult etymology, it is always in a 
Celtic word. Had those writers, or Plato, known the 
Celtic dialects with which we are acquainted, they wouU 
have illustrated their subjects far otherwise than they 
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hBve done. Ennius says that the Latiu wa» origiaaliy 
the same as the Greeks The iEoIians were Pelas^i and 
Celts : though Pinkerton also chooses to consider them 
Soy thee or Grotfas. He, at least, ought to have known a 
Goth better. I shall shortly prove it, as I trust, in ex- 
amining the origin of the Highland people. Llwyd is 
with me also ; for he says, decidedly, that the Celtic was 
spoken by the Osci, Laestrigones, Sabines, UmbriavSi 
andAusonians. So is Stiernhelm, when he says that the 
Celtic, Etruscan, and Phrygian, are *< ex una fonte'^ 
** nee GrcBca longe distat." So is Voasius. So, I should 
think, ii Herodotus, when he says that tbe> Pelasgian 
was a different language from the Hellenic Greek. The 
Hellenes were lonians. The lonians were Athenians; 
or, rather, they were the same people. This was the 
fine people of Greece ; and these were the true Scythians, 
or Gotths, who mixed or refined the language, and who 
also produced the greater part of what Greece has done 
towards its fame. Herodotus also calls the language of 
those colonies of Pelasgi who remained distinct in Italy 
at his day, barbarous. This was the Celtic tongue of the 
various people already named. 

It has been asserted that the Pelasgi were Phenicians : 
and it has been again contradicted. If they were such, 
it explains the nature and connexions of their language ; 
and, what must be remarked here, the history of their 
early Alphabet also. Some iudeed have thought fit to 
say that the alphabet of Cadnius,or the Phenician alpha- 
bet, and the Pelasgic, were different. There seems no 
ground for that assertion. There would thus be two early 
alphabets in Greece. The Irish or Gaulish one, I have 
shown, is the early Greek, or that of Cadmus; omitting 
the letters of Palamedes and Simonides. This is the 
Celtic alphabet, and it should therefore be the Pelasgian, 
en the grounds of the common nature of the people and 
the common nature of their languagies. If the Phenicians 
and Pelasgians were radically one people, it is not likely 
dmt they should have pos&essed two alphabets: wbiloi 
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as there is an admitted coincidence between them, and 
as there is also a coincidence with the Irish alphabet, the 
unity of the whole seems as satisfactorily proved as snch 
a case is ever likely to be. Besides, Herodotus says, dis- 
tinctly, that the Greeks first used the Phenician letters, 
or those of Cadmus, and that he himself saw them en- 
graved on the tripods in the temple of Apollo at Thebes. 
Whence then could any other or distinct Pelasgic alpha* 
bet have been derived ; since they did not receive this 
till 1046 A. C. There was none before ; and there could 
have been none after. The resemblance of the Gredc 
characters to these Oriental ones, and their changes, have 
also been traced. Those were made by the lonians. It 
itiay perhaps reconcile these theories to remark, that the 
Pelasgi need not have reached Greece from the Syrian 
shore. 

Plato, is, I thiiik, with me also, when he says that 
the Greeks had many barbarous words, which be sup- 
posed to be Phrygian. This is probable, as the Trojaiis 
were of the Celtic root. The remark is in the Cratylus : 
where he names nevp, vbup, ycwa^, and others, which, he says 
do not accommodate themselves to the Greek. Had the 
antiquaries who have engaged in this dispute, been aware 
of the radical origin of this Celtic branch, or whatever it 
may be called, had they known the real nature of these 
Pelasgians, and the root whence they had spread, it is 
probable that the controversy would never have been 
broached. Much of it is little more than a controversy of 
words, when the real cradle of the Pelasgians is under- 
stood. This question has been misunderstood, chiefly 
on account of the erroneous theory respecting that early 
people. Had the Pelasgi indeed been Goths and not 
Celts, the produce of the first great division of Asiatics, 
instead of being that of the second, they ought to have 
possessed, or they might, at least, have had, an alphabet 
which was not the Phenician one introduced by Cadmus. 
As it is, they may also have had one, independently of 
this : * might even have differed in some points : but 
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though that were satisfactorily proved, which it has not, 
both would still be radically the same. 

To conclude this very brief sketch. The arguments 
wfcrrfi have been brought on the other side, and most of 
which are mustered over again in the Hermes Scythicus, 
(which I name here, merely as it is the latest work), are 
as nothing against all this evidence. They are less than 
nothing, when the Breed is taken into consideration. A 
dark, sallow, race was the earliest known Greek Colony, 
and it continues to occupy the same cbuntrjr still. It 
'^tm a Celtic? race, because we can trace it still, among 
Acknowledged Celts. It was the Pelasgian race. It 
spok^ a language which was not Hellenic: which be- 
came iBolic Greek, in time, which was called barba- 
rous, which was Pelasgian. The early Italian colonies 
also spoke Pelasgian : they were thought to be a colony 
ftom Greece; so much were the people and the lan- 
guage the same. That point is iudifferent: they might have 
beeti the same [People from a common source* This was 
the Etruscail and Ausonian. Rome borrowed from it; 
and it is proved that she has borrowed Celtic. The Pe- 
lasg'iab, or Etruscau, was therefore a Celtic ; it was pro- 
bably The Celtic tongue, which we have received, and 
tibw possess in a corrupted state. And here there is k 
double argument. It is doubted whether Rome borrowed 
those words from the Etruscan or from the\^oliC' Greek : 
and the cause of that doubt proves that the ^olic Greek 
and the Etitiscan were both from the same root, which 
root must have been Pelasgiail, or it could not have com- 
prised both : and thus again we arrive at the same con- 
clusion!. The Hellenic race was the Gothic one, and 
hehce the resemblance t)f the Gi^eek and the German, to 
each other, and to the Sanscrit, oi* first division of Lan- 
guages. Thus, if the German seeks his language in the 
Greek, ii is in the Hellenic, or Ionic : the Celt seeks his 
owti in the Pelasgian, or ^olic. Both find their languages 
itithe Latin. Such is ^summary of the argument: and 
such the true parentage and nature of the Gaelic tongue. 

q2 t 
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MULL. TOWNS AND MANUFACTURES. 



You, and all the rest, must now be so wearied of the 
descriptions of islands, that I must begin ^^ contrahere 
▼eia;" to take a reef or two in the mainsail. I am 
wearied myself. And I know not where I could have 
done it better: partly because Mull is now as well known 
as Edinburgh, and partly because there is very little in it 
worth knowing. It i^ a detestable island ; trackless and 
repulsive, rude without beauty, stormy, rainy, and dreary. 
All this is true of the interior at least ; the shores, in 
several places, afford striking objects, and, to Geology, 
an interest which does not lie in our present track. I 
may venture to describe, in fragments, a country which I 
know too well ; leaving the geography to Mr. Arrow- 
smith's map. That map, I may here say it once for all, 
must be the companion of those who are desirous of follow- 
ing the geography of this book. No map within its own 
compass, could have served any possible purpose ; and 
it would be an ill compliment, to Scotland and to 
readers, alike, to suppose that the general position of the 
Highlands and Islands was not universally known. 

Mull is a heap of rude mountains, and almost every 
point on its shores is rocky or precipitous ; while, with 
slender exceptions, it is an entire mass of trap rocks. 
Ben More is the highest mountain, and the ascent is 
neither very tedious nor diflScult. I found it to be 3097 
feet high. The view is various and extensive. Sjtafia, 
lona. The Treshinish Isles, Coll and Tirey, with Ulva, 
Gometra, Colonsa, Eorsa, and other objects, are seen 
beautifully diversifying the broad face of the western 
sea, distinct as in a map; while, to the southward, Scarba 
and Jura, with the smaller isles of the Argyllshire coas^t, 
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recede gradually in the distant haze. The rugged sur* 
face of Mull itself, excludes the objects to the eastward ; 
but Loch ScredoD forms a beautiful picture beneath our 
feet ; its long and bright bay deeply intersecting with 
its dazzling surface, the troubled heap of mountains; 

An accident happened on the top of Ben More, which 
is worth relating, as showing how discoveries may be the 
result of accident ; provided we keep our eyes open. A' 
hail storm came on, and, in a few minutes, the ground' 
was covered. It became piercing cold, though in August; 
aod the seamen produced some whisky in a tin cup. 
Being too strong for ordinary throats, I attempted to di- 
lute it with hail. In an instant it turned so cold that I 
was obliged to drop it : the surface became covered with 
ice, and it froze to the grass. This was a case of cold 
generated by the solution of the hail in the alcohol of the 
whisky; a fact before unknown, but analogous to many 
other chemical phenomena. On pursuing the subject 
afterwards, in a correct maner, with alcohol, I found that 
the degree of cold thus produced, amounted to 39 degrees. 
With the temperature of Zero, therefore, mercury might 
be frozen at one operation, and in a manner far more 
^ genteel " than by means of acids. 

The southern coast of Mull is nearly one continuous 
rang^ of lofty precipices, well known to those who visit 
Stafia. There is little interest in Loch Don and Loch 
Speliv : but the former is the station of the Oban ferry.' 
Loch Buy is equally uninteresting; and the cliffs of this* 
shore will disappoint him who has seen those of Sky. 
On the western extremity, where the trap ceases, they 
become much more interesting, though less striking at a - 
distance; forming the low granite point of the Ross, 
whence there is a short transit to lona. I might indeed 
spend a few pages in describing the singular wildness 
of this strange shore; its labyrinths: of red rocks and 
green waves, the fairy scenery of its deep recesses and 
shrubby ravines, its thousand bays and deHs and glades, 
where thousands might live, each in bis little paradise. 
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unkDowing aud iinl^Dowii, But you a}l tetl me Ibftt 1 
have described too mucb already. So.migbt I have told 
of the Lady's Island: but Dr. Johnson has told the tain 
already, and Miss Bailli& has again brought it all before 
us with her own pen: and we all exclaim, << Shall we 
for ever make books by pouring out of one phial into 
another." Thepce mtjst I be '' brief," and theppe also, 
qbscure. What else can be be, who is condf^mned tQ 
crowd into pag^, that which has occupied voj[um^9 upon 
volumes ; who deals iu Druidi^ Ffttatoes, History, Gob- 
lins, Bagpipes, Planting, Language, Pigs, Matrimony* 
Shopkeeping, Herrings, Goths^ Leeks, Celts, Castle$i 
Chiefs, Cockles, Codfish, Co^l, Churches, aud heavjBp 
kqpws what more ; chained down, like a Highland cow, to 
a narrow circle that h^ dare not and cannot pass. If J 
had passed it, there would have been a fifth volume* 
Thus it is, that, of the half of the present dii^cussions, 
I can say only, that they are "obstetrices animorums^^afi 
Socrates said before me. « II faut faire pen^er ; " and I 
have often furnished little more than the '' (ire tete and 
forceps ; " since, as Tristram says, there was no room to 
bring the birth fairly int^ the worlds . 

On this coast, there strise a comfortably new ma^ion 
house, and, near it, a weather-beaten, old, grey, tall, thin, 
darJs, uncomfortsible, square tower* These are the old 
and new dwellings pf the Chief; and they are typiqJ 
of the several posi^essors* The Chief of the elder days, 
was dpubtl^s contented with his tower. When his castle 
was besieged> he ate salt beef ; wh^en thesiege was raised, 
he madeacreaph on his neighbour's cows, and al^ H 
fresh. When he had the upper hand, he killed as many 
Macdonalds as he could catch, and when the Macdonaldii^ 
were uppermost, they killed him. " Moi|ey there was 
i^Be " " in this republic ; " laws, an little ; th/? rents 
were paid in blood, and the npxt generation '^ ws^ ijk^ 
t^ie former." But tb^ good jpld tin^ep b^ing p^t, the 
young Chief efits beef and m^ttoft in any ,w^jr k>^ choQf^s 
to dress it ; his walls are papered by Mr. Duppa, and his 
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fiirniture is ^of the fill ken sheen." Sympathetic mahogany 
$moothIy slides, where firm oak once stood immoveable; 
^ his hills are white over with sheep/' and his rents are 
p^id ia notes of the Bank of Scotland. He may awake on 
iiny morning he chooses, with his throat uncut ; and if the 
Macdonald should take a fancy to his castle, he will en»- 
ploy an army of peaceful and well-wigged lawyers, to 
besiege it in the Court of Session, instead of a crew of 
warlike and breechless Caterans. But who is ever con- 
tented. The Chief cannot deal any longer in pit and 
gallows; he cannot raise a regiment of ruffians and a 
flock of sheep too ; he laments that he cannot have rent 
and power, iMink notes and influence, that a Dugald or 
a Donald will no longer <^ cut bis bones " for him ; and 
forgets that he cannot combine the comfortsef his new 
mansion, with a dark and troubled residence in a narrow 
tower. But ^< Blanche, Tray, and all the little dogs," are 
barking at me, and I must stop. Polonius, indeed, thinks 
there is ^< no offence $ " and so do I. 

The Sound of Mull is far too familiar to demand much 
further remsu'ks than those which were fornierly made 
on its'Morven shore. It is a dreary strait, excepting at 
its entrance, where Duart castle is an object of some 
note,, though Qpw familiar as Dumbarton or Edinburgh. 
It seem« to stand here^ the tyrant of the strait, the wild 
palace of wilder chieftains ; and, in contemplating the 
barren hills around, the rude rockls, and the ruder waves, 
we are carried back, through centuries, to the days of 
warfare and piracy, to Norwegian tyranny and feudal 
ferocity. It is a strong military post, whil^ it is a pictur- 
(Bsque ot)ject ; aiid it was occupied as a barrack, to a late 
period* The great keep is of Norwegian strength ; the 
walls being nine feet thick, and the ipner area thirty-six 
by twelve. The corbels' show that it was divided into 
two sjtc^ies, by a wooden flpor. The additional buildings 
geem. qH to belong to 1664 fi*om the attached date, and 
^re of $, much, slighter construction* Henoeto Aros, there 
1$ laothiqg interesting) excepting Scallai^dale. This house 
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is remarkable for its beautifol ash trees, wbich meet 119 
like an Oasis in the desert, giving an air of summer to all 
around, and recalling to mind what weeks past amongf 
stormy seas, and barren rocks, and regions of Mullish 
dreariness, bad almost obliterated. As to the interior 
country, it may be called, impenetrable : being a heap 
of trackless mountains, offering no temptation to quit th4 
beaten road. But the little Bay of Aros is not deficient io 
beauty, though of a wild character ; while the valley, like 
the bay,den>esan interest from its castle, pitched iua very 
picturesque manner on the summit of a rocky hill of no 
great elevation. Hence, there is an irregular, dreary 
valley, which conducts to Loch na Keal and to Staffa, by a 
road well contrived to give the strangers who frequent it, 
an unfavourable impression of Mull and of the Highlands 
in general. But I need not trouble myself further, with 
describing what there is not to be seen in MiilK 

Tobermory, the chief point of interest, • comprises an 
upper and a lower town: the former, being a black one,- 
and consisting of thirty or forty huts, is the seat of a half- 
employed population. The lower town, built near the 
water's edge, is backed by the cliff that supports this 
Acropolis; and is disposed in a sort of crescent, con- 
taining some public buildings, and twenty, or more, slated 
houses. The former include a custom house, an inn, a 
post office, and a pier ; and some of the houses used for 
coopers' stores and other purposes, are of a large size. 
A few boats are built here; but all the other business of 
Tobermory, which is very trifling, depends on its Custom 
House ; as it is the place where the legal forms connected 
with the herring fishery must be complied with. This 
establishment owes its origin to the same causes as Ta- 
nera and Ullapool, formerly noticed ; but it remains as 
it did, a warning proof, if fond experimenters in politicid 
economy could take warning, of the difficulty of coun- 
teracting the habits of a people^ or of hastening, by- 
forced meaus, the natural progress of a country in art» 
and commerce. The cause of its feilure has been sought 
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ill tUe arrangement made for the new population that wasr 
(Bnticed to it. The establishment included two thousand 
acres of land, and an allotment was made to each bouse, 
at a very low price, as an inducement to the settlers* 
Hence the idle, rather than the industrious, flocked to it; 
while the want of ambition am^ industry, too character- 
istic of the Highlanders, combined with their agricul- 
tural habits, made them bestow on their lots of land, the 
little labour which they were inclined to exert; neg- 
lecting the fisheries and manufactures which wiere the 
objects in the contemplation of the Society. But there 
were other faults ; consisting in the inconvenience of its 
position and its distance from the fishing grounds. On 
these, as too minute, I need not dwell. 

With respect to manufactures, the Projectors of To- 
bermory followed the outcry of the day ; patriotically 
imagining that Emigration, the eternal bugbear, was thus 
to be prevented, and that they had only to will all sorts 
of impossible events. It is not only here, however, that 
shallow economists have conceived the collection of a 
mass of people to be the only requisite for the establish- 
ment of manufactures; that, like the plants which ve- 
getate by the brook, they must necessarily spring up 
wherever that brook was capable of turning a mill. Un- 
questionably, there is wind and water enough in the 
Highlands to turn all the cotton mills in the universe ; 
but there is another more essential moving force which 
those worthy and patriotic visionaries appear to have for- 
gotten. Capital does not seek new outlets till it is dam- 
med' up to bursting ; nor is it easy to see what temptation' 
there could have been to transfer raw materials to a dis- 
tant workshop, to a country conspicuous for want of 
steady and industrious habits, and when the manufac- 
tured articles must have been returned to the place 
whence they were brought, to be sold, if not consumed.' 
Many events must take place, before a paper mill or a 
carding engine will be erected under the water-falls of 
Tobermory. The Highlands produce scarcely any raw 
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material bat ^rool ; and^ eveu of that, not so macb as is 
eommonly imag^ined ; since breeding is the great conceni 
of the sheep farmers. They consume still less ; and it is 
therefore futile to suppose that even a woollen manufac- 
tory could advantageously be established here, in com- 
petition with capital and machinery already at work 
where the great market for the produce, and the market 
for industry also, lie. I may further add, as a portion 
of this general view, that if, to establish manufactures 
here, or elsewhere,, were to create capital, there would be 
valid reasons for the proceeding. 13ut, to establish, is 
merely to transfer capital and employment, from places 
which those would not have chosen, had they not been 
the most advantageous. The change is a source of loss, 
not of gain ; unless there were countervailing advantages 
in the cheapness of fuel and labour, or in the superior 
industry and knowledge of the people. In all of these, 
the Highlands are notedly deficient: and if a High- 
lander is to be taught mechanical dexterity and industry, 
those will be best learnt, where also he may best earn his 
living, among manufectur^s already established. I need 
not go deeper into these obvious arguments. 

But whatever difficulties there may be in the way of 
establishing regular manufactories, or in promoting sys- 
tems of this nature on broad and commercial principles, 
there is none in the introduction of such petty domestic 
manufactures as might be carried on, with little or no 
capital, by individuals or families, and chiefly by the ap- 
plication of their own unoccupied labour And time. There 
are, in this climate, much bad weather and many short 
days, in which the people cannot employ themselvjes out 
of doors, and during which, their time is spent in idle- 
ness, and assuredly not happily. It would be an absolute 
blessing to discover work to do, '^ frigidus agricolam si 
quando continet imber;" and such domestic manufac- 
tures would probably be found not less amusing, and 
somewhat more profitable, than reciting tales of ghosts 
or of Ossian, which, we are assured, whether we believe 
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it or not, forms their favourite occupation. Even where 
the laboura of fishing and agriculture are nnitef)» aod 
still more where this is not the case, there is always a 
considerable portion of the year unoccupied ; confirming^ 
if not producing, that indolence which is so inimical to 
the improvement of those people. Of such dornmnt 
time and labour, the value is nothing; as that for i^rhich 
there is no demand, can have no price* It would, form 
but a slender charge therefore on the manufacturqfl ar^ 
tides; and thus the Highlanders, even without th^ ad- 
vantage of machinery, might often compete in the mar- 
ket, with those who can command its aid. But putting a^ 
remote market out of the question, they might thus sup- 
ply themselves and their immediat0 neighbourhood^ with 
their produce ; at such a price, in many cases, as would 
b^ fully sufficient to command a sale and reward tfa^em %t 
the same time* Under such a system of manufacturing, 
any price beyond that of the raw produce is clear gain; 
but when the capitalist comes to interfere, and labour 
itself finds a price, he must be remunerated, not only for 
the wages which he pays, but by a profit on them, added 
to all the other profits incidental to a conunercial system; 
and thus the structure which he was to support or ex- 
tend, speedily falls to the ground. It is thus that tjbu^ 
spinning of wool and flax by the hand wheel, or evexi by 
the distafi*, is, in the hands of the women, in countries of 
this kind, a source of profit as well as of occupation; 
even when the same article can be produced by machi* 
nery with a hundredth or a thousandth part of the labour. 
But no price, however small, which a capitalist could 
offer for that labour, would enable bim to bring such 
commodities to market in competition wiA the produce 
of a mill. It is the same with the knitting o£ stockings, 
which long formed an occupation in Shetland, Aberdeeui- 
shire, and Wales, and which yet survives to a certain 
extent. 

This is the system of mauufacturing, therefore, which 
it would be desirable to cultivate in the Highlands, as 
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long as they remain in their present slate, and until the 
division of labour, if that is ever destined to happen, shall 
take place. To dictate either the mode or the subjects, 
would be to trespass on the supposed rights of those, who, 
perhaps, may, in time, think of exerting themselves. The 
most obvious ones, and which require to be rather ex- 
tended than introduced, are the spinning of wool, flax, 
and hemp, and the manufacturing of such ordinary arti- 
cles of consumption from them, as require neither mtich 
eapital nor machinery. For such a purpose, it would 
probably be found advantageous to extend the cultivation, 
of flax, and almost to create that of hemp; the demand 
for which article, in nets and lines, is incessant. Inde- 
pendently of profit, the moral eflTect of giving employ- 
ment to the idle, would be advantageous in more ways 
than one. It would operate as a stimulus to a people 
whose industry is rather dormant, from want of a motive 
or an object, than dead ; as air experience shows. The 
very mind is enlarged and the character improved by 
thosemeans ; the possession of unexpected gain furnishes 
new means of gratification, and excites a spirit of ambi- 
tion which is not long in raising the man from a state 
little better than that of his domestic animals, drenaiing 
out a stagnant existence, forgetful of the past, heedless 
of the pres^nt^ and reckless of the future. We must here" 
ateo remember, that' the corruptioh of morals which is 
the consequence of manufactures, does not occur in sys- 
tems of this nature, even when conducted on a much 
larger sdale ; as it is peculiar to those where the labourers 
ar^ crowded, either in towns or in appropriated buildings. 
Thie experience of every country, as well as our own, 
proves this. Another good collateral effect, which is not 
so immediately obvious, would follorw from such a plan : 
it would be that of exciting a taiste for other occupations 
than those of agriculture, which engrosses too great a" 
proportion of this population; while it would also de-' 
monstrate to them that it is possible to find the means 
of living without the possession of land. There is no na* 
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tural tendency iu the present .sjslem to correct itself; 
nor is there any thing desirably in a condition • which is,^ 
alternately, one of severe labour and of idleness. . To.at- 
tempt the establishment of manufactures or . fisheries by 
fot*ce, are projects only for inconsiderate beneyolence* 
Whatever is to be done, must be done gradually; by 
following) as much as leading, the changes of . opinion 
and practice which time and circumstances produce, and 
by presenting new motives and creating new wants. This 
i» the natural order in which alone jmprovemeQls can 
proceed, without exciting pain^ inconvenience, or disoon- 
tent, on one hand, and without producing ill humour* loss^ 
and disappointment, on the other. . 

If, practically, so little of this has yet been done that 
there are but few proofs to offer in favour of such a plan, 
it must be recollected that a busings which all the Higli* 
land economists 'have overlooked, is a case in points 
thongh not rigidly so, as it is neither voluntary, nor the 
occupation of idle time. This is the malting .of kelp, al- 
ready noticed, which, in another sense, is a domestic ma« 
nufacture. Even as it is necessarily conducted, it is an 
advantageous source of wealth to the people; and it 
would be. far less exceptionable, were it possible to carry 
it on during the seasons of repose, instead of pursuing it 
at a time when there are many other things calling for 
attention. Were it not for this manufecture, there are 
many places where the people could not possibly pay 
the rents of their farms ; that labour which it demands, 
paying, in itself, a large portion of these. It is the great 
misfortune of the Highlands, that, from the nature apd 
divided state of the farnos, there can be little surplus pro- 
duce from which to pay rent. Those tjierefore who have 
the advantage of this people at heart, ought to adopt 
every means for this purpose, in addition to that fishing 
which is the leading resource; while it is certain, that 
whatever they do in this respect, will be advantageously 
reflected on themselves, in the increase, both of rent and 
of security. 
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Bsnft to pasi from these considerations, there is no 
Afmand, eren for towns, in this country : and the arga- 
nfeut applies nearly to all the Highlands alike. The ar- 
tjdas required for the ordinary supply of an agricultural 
district, are the principal cement of the small towns every 
where. Bat the Highlanders have neither the habit of 
consuming these, nor the means of porchasiiig' tliem. 
Their agriculture is both slovenly and lianCied : and they 
ar& either content with etpedie»ts, 0f, having snfHcieiil 
leisure, are able to supply tbeomelves with utensils by the 
labour of their own ImmIs. They hav^ no superfluity t^ 
apend in luxury or ornament; nor does their ambition 
yet stimulirte them to improve their condition. It is a 
richer atfd a more improved rural population which has 
iMlNirse to the industry of towns ; and thus there is pro- 
looted that diviirion of labour which is mutually advan«» 
ti^eous^ but which must be the gradual result of many 
i^rcumdtances, and cannot be forced. If there could be 
atiy dimbtof thd validity of this reasoning,it8 justice would 
be proved by examining almost all the attempts whidi 
have been niado in the Highlands to force the growth of 
toWns. They ofler various instances of failure; of failure 
which all might have foresee^, except those who forget 
that the town does not make industry, but that industry 
makes towns $ who begin their operations at the wrong 
ewd, and then wonder at their disappointments. There 
is another circumstance, arising' from the character of the 
people, which renders towns inexpedient in the High- 
lands, unless under circumstances of an absolute demand 
for that species of industry which they encourage or prcK 
dittte. They cultivate what are called the social habits 
of the people ; in other words, their propensity to idle- 
ness and all its consequences ; a fact, of which any one 
may satisfy himself, by visiting those repositories of in- 
dolence and filth and neglect ; even if it were not matter 
of common and daily remark, by the most strenuous de- 
fenders of Highland virtue. When I quote Mrs. Grant, as 
a printed authority, it is one from which it would not 
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be easy to appeal, oq the ground of the Judge beiug 
a severe one. But I am willing to pass from asulijeel 
which is not agreeable. 

Yet I must add a word on Highland shops; because 
the tobacco at Tobermory, my usual bribe, bore doufaW 
the price which it did in Glasgow. How else should 
such shopkeepers realize large estates, after a few yeanr 
of dealing in pins and tape, and scythes, and stockings, 
and all the miscellaneous matter of a shop tliat sells every 
thing. The prices of the most ordinary articles, are oftbeft 
jrated, nearly in as exorbitant a manner as the tobacco; 
an extortion for which there is no excuse, as do credit is 
given, and no peculiar expense of distant carriage, or of 
rent, incurred. But, from some cause or other, there is 
either a want of competitiou, or else ther# is a combina- 
tion, a monopoly of some kind, wherever these shops 
enist; so that we Southrons need not be much surprised 
at being imposed on by people who are so rapacious 
towards each other. It has been said, and repeated, (and 
therefore, *< fas est audita loqui,'') that the landholders, or 
principal tenants, are here the monopolists; sharing with 
their mercantile tenants in the profits, and prerentiog 
competition upon their own estates, or leases, with this 
very view. How easily this may be done, need n(^ be 
said to those who know how Highland estates are divided 
and managed. Whether this censure be founded or not, 
I do not know. But so much blame has been thrown on 
Highland proprietors and tacksmen, and that has often 
proved so unfounded, that I am very unwilling to believe 
what is not confirmed by facts. This accusation is an- 
cient; and it is said, in the reports to which I have here 
alluded, that the conduct with which the Superiors are 
thus charged, (with what truth, I know not) is a remain 
of the former tyranny of the chief persons of the Clan, 
during the prevalence of that System. According to the 
Gartmore MS., written in 1747, the small heritors and 
substantial tacksmen *^ play the merchant,'' and the ^^ poor 
ignorant people are cheated out of their effects for ome 
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half of their value, and so '^ kept in eternal poverty/^ 
possessing no money, and dealing by'barter. In those 
days, these landlords purchased their cattle from them 
at their own prices ; and it was from the abuses, thence 
arising, that the trade of Drover originated. There is a 
remedy however, which, though as yet but partial in its 
operation, may in time give the unfortunate Highlanders 
the advantage of th^ fair market, which assuredly ni^|> 
people can require more, when their general and extreme' 
poverty is considered. Vessels are occasionally found 
cruising round the sea coasts, land supplying them with^ 
the various articles for their wants, by means of barter; a 
plan, which, if fairly conducted, possesses a double ad- 
vantage, inasmuch as it gives them a double market at 
their own doors. The poor Highlander finds often as 
much difficulty in selling as in buying; and, in both, he 
is too often subject to be defrauded. Should the Steam- 
boat navigation be materially extended on these shores, 
this will not be one of the least advantages accruing to 
the people from it. 

The establishment of these shops has nevertheless 
been of great use, and they are found every where ; so 
that Dr. Johnson could not now remark, that if a female . 
were to break her needle in Sky, her work is .at an end* 
By holding out new temptations and conveniences to the 
people, their industry has been stimulated ; and in dis- 
covering wants before unknown, they have also discovered 
that it is better to work, than to lie under a dyke all day. 
long or lounge about in the rain. The activity of com- 
merce thus produces advantages to all parties; as has 
been long ago remarked on more momentous occas^ions ; 
worming itself in, tike a screw, wherever it can find a 
bole. It was at John o'Groat's house, on the walls of 
the very Houna inn itself, that I saw displayed the great 
names of Day and Martin ; and in a land which shoes had 
scarcely reached. What a sudden transferrence of the af- 
fectipns ; from Houna to Holborn, from the blue streaming 
of the Pentland Firth, to the Mack gutters of Fetter Lane 
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I coold not help imagining the Bill-sticker with his wand 
of office and his box of paste, marching nine hundred 
miles from Holborn to John o^Groat's house, to fix a 
blacking bill on the walls of Houna inn. Messrs. Day and 
.Martin deserve their chariots and cnrricleS} were it for 
nothing else. But. they deserve it for. better reasons. It 
is thus that the Highlands will be civilized and improved, 
j^^r improved and civilized ; as I hinted formerly. Even 
'^^o know that there is such a thing as liquid blacking in the 
world, may excite the desire to possess it :'*and the fish- 
erman may become ambitious to render his Sunday boots 
a substitute for a looking glass. Blacking, like oranges 
and Gingerbread Kings, cannot be obtained without 
money ; and he who desires to purchase an *^ eighteen- 
penny bottle,'' will labour to catc^ an eighteen-penny 
fish more than his usual number, that his boots may daz- 
zle the sunshine and the eyes of the favoured fair. And 
if Blacking is now sold at Houna, and Carraway comfits 
at Brora, is not Rouge to be bought at Blair in Athol, and 
is there not a milliner's shop at Kiugusie. The Cow- 
herd boy cannot buy an orange, nor the Calmuc-cheeked 
lassie adorn her protuberance of angle with carmine or 
red ochre, unless they have laboured for an equivalent 
If she is to cast aside tbe.horn comb and the snood, that 
she may flaunt in a Kingusie cap and ribbons, she must 
go into the harvest-field at six instead of twelve ; and 
thus luxuries produce desire, and desire industry. Nor 
does the chain end here. If there is a new muslin gown 
and a suit of ribbons purchased for Sunday, or a pair of 
white cotton stockings and ^^ caulf shoon " for kirk and 
market, there must be a ^ kist " to keep them in, and an 
umbrella to preserve them from the rain. Thus one want 
produces another : the Highlander, or his wife and daugh- 
ter, for .him, become first discontented, then ambitious, 
then industrious, and finally rich. And thus too, he learns 
at length, jto be clean ; since the muslin tvain will not 
pass the inidden, nor sit down on the creepie, nor Iiq 
among the aiilk tubs and porridge pots, unscathed. And 
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thus, in time, the hairs disappear from thebutter, and 
the dubs are filled up, and the cows are put into a byre 
of their own, and the people learn to speak English, and 
the Highlands, alas, succumb, with all their pristine 
virtues, to rouge and ribbons, blacking and sweetmeats, 
tea and umbrellas, vanity and luxury. 

That the excitement of the industry of the people, 
whether by these or other means, must form an essential 
part of any attempt to improve the Highlands, is unques- 
tionable. There is much however to be done in other 
ways; and there are many things which are hourly 
operating their expected effects. Local improvements, 
such as roads, bridges, harbours, ferries, and posts, have 
done much : not only by facilitating internal communica^ 
tion and commerce, but by introducing to the people 
the opinions and habits of their more improved neigh- 
bours. The war has acted in a similar manner, by re- 
turning disbanded soldiers ; and its effects will be long 
perceptible. The introduction of Lowland tenants has 
been useful, by introducing better examples; and much 
benefit has also resulted from the late general revolu- 
tions in the total agricultural system. Similar good eon- 
sequences have flowed from the extension of the fisheries ; 
bui perhaps nothing has been more extensively or sud- 
denly operative, at least in the maritime Highlands, than 
the steam boats. We can trace almost their weekly 
effects on the habits and opinions of the people. The 
advantages to result from the new schools are obvious; 
particularly as they will now be coupled with all these 
parallel innovations, so as to bear more immediately onhu- 
man life. To all this we may add the impending abolition 
of the Gaelic language; that obstacle, which, as long as 
it remains unremoved, will render all other efforts vain, 
but which no fondness of exertion can now preserve from 
its natural and hastening death. But I need not dwell 
on this subject, nor protract the enumeration. - It would 
be to produce a formal and tedious dissertation, by bring- 
ing under review much of what has already passed before 
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usy and which must speak for itself, as best it can. It ought 
not to be less impressive because it has been stated as cir- 
cumstances gave rise to it; and if it has often been stated 
with apparent levity, it is not the less likely to be equally 
well noted, and much better received. 

During the northern retreat of some ships belonging 
to the Spanish Armada, one of the vessels, the Florida, 
was lost off this harbour, and her timbers are still occa- 
sionally brought up as they work loose. In 1740, Sir 
Archibald Grant and Captain Roe attempted to weigh 
her, by means of divers and machinery. The attempt 
was unsuccessful, but some guns were brought up. The 
brasi^ ones had the mark of &n English founder, R. & L 
Philips, 1584, with a crown and E. R. ; so that it may be 
doubted if they belonged to the Spanish vessel. The 
iron guns were deeply corroded ; but on scraping them» 
they became so hot that they could not be touched : and 
it is easy to imagine the fright of the Donalds, on finding 
hot guns five fathoms deep; guns too, that had been 
cooling for more' than a century to so little purpose. If 
ever Highlander had reason to believe in Water goblins, 
he would have been justified on this occasion ; though 
the Fite King must here have usurped the dominions of 
his rival fiend. 

Now, here is one of those Physical facts which no one 
would have believed " a priori," however strong the 
moral evidence. It may offer a caution against a philo- 
sophical incredulity whicl^ has become fashionable among 
certain reasoners, because, having acquired a portion of 
physktil knowledge, they conclude that every thingmust 
needs be known. There is nothing physically impossible, 
except that which is contradictory in itself, or contradic- 
tory to some demonstrated physical axiom. This scepti- 
cism has, in particular, been displayed with much ill- 
placed triumph, in the cases of the prodigies recorded by 
ancient historians. Whether Numa brought down light- 
ning from hdaven or not, it is now known that he might «» 
have done so. Had Livy or Pliny related that an iron 
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anchor had been brought up bnrning hot from the bottom 
of the Tiber, or from beneath the sea at Ostia, where it 
had been left by the galley of :£nea8, and that the omen 
had terrified the whole Roman peopIe,or bad been followed 
by a plague or an invasion of the Granls, (as it might have 
been,) we shoald have ranked it with the angel warriors 
of CoDStantine, even down to the year 181$^. We should 
have ranked it with the showers of stones and the Pal- 
ladium. Yet the same generation that has proved the 
possibility of the death of Tullus Hostilios by theFrank- 
linian experiment, has proved that the showers of stones 
were true. It has now prored that what the Highlanders 
could not explain and no one chose to believe, in 1740, 
was also a fact; and the year 1812 has demonstrated that 
burning hot iron may be fished up from the bottom of a 
deep sea. I will not pretend that I was more ready to 
believe than those I have blamed, when I accideutally 
met with the same appearance, and was the first to dis- 
cover and explain the cause. 

There is some coppice wood near Tobermory, which 
adds much to the beauty of the situation. Mull was 
once celebrated for its woods ; but, like those of the 
Islands in general, they have long since vanished. Yet the 
remains of oaks, found in many places, intermixed with 
birch audi hazel, show that care and attention, if care and 
attention were here the fashion, might again restore them 
to a respectable appearance. I am almost unwilling, even 
to allude to a subject which has often before crossed me, 
because I have no room to dilate oil it as it deserves. 
Yet it is unfortunate that those who plant in these difficult 
climates, do not know the value of the Plane tribe, par- 
ticularly of the common Sycamore, in resisting the 
winds, even on the sea shores. No violence from these, 
ever causes it to turn a single branch ; a fact easily wit- 
nessed in numerous places. The same ignorance has led 
to the planting of firs and larch in those situations, where 
they invariably fail: and this has been done here, in 
Mull. If a Scottish farmer, whether in the Highlands or . 
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the Lowlands, coald be taught the value of hedge roirs, 
even of birch, alder, or the meanest bushes, in sheltering 
the land, by checking evaporation and cold, this countiry 
would soon assume a far different appearance ; and he 
also would soon discover that he would save more in his 
total crop, than he loses by the pitiful economy of land, 
as he imagines it, which here defeats its own ends. There 
is far more injury done to his crop, by the want of shelter, 
and by consequent exposure to the chilling effects of the 
wiinds in such a climate, than ten times the amount of 
the loss^ of land which wpuld arise from enclosures, or 
the diminution of produce on the line of trees, that would 
follow from planting them ; while it is also forgotten, that 
the trees themselves have, a value, which, probably, re- 
places that of all the grain which they prevent from 
growing. He is equally ignorant that the common Elder 
forms, in this view, a most valuable enclosure; growing 
in any situation and elevation, attaining its full stature in 
a tenth of the time which a hawthorn hedge requires, 
and requiring no protection or expence at the beginning, 
because detested by cattle* 

With respect to the Larch, the value of the timber 
and the adaptation of the tree itself to the climate of the 
Highlands, are daily rendering it an object of increased 
attention to Planters. Yet the frequent failures of this 
tree deqpiand areniark, because those persons do not seem 
to have been yet aware of the cause. It becomes rotten 
in the heart, in certain situations ; and hence considerable 
disappointments have arisen. The cause seems to lie in 
a physiological character peculiar to all alpine plants; 
among whiqh the Larch must be ranked. The whole of 
these require a constant supply of water, and as constant 
« drainage. In their native situations, they are perpe- 
tually wetted, and again dried ; and when we attempt to 
cultivate them in our gardens, we are compelled to imitate 
'this natural process, which may be considered as ana- 
logous to Irrigation, in which draining is as assential as 
watering. This isf apparently the feeling of the Tree in 
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question ; and hence it is that it thrives on moantain de* 
elivities, and ^hat it fails on flat ground, unless the con- 
stitution of that is so porous as to give a ready passage 
to the water. This is a General Principle, which, if I 
mistake not much, the Planters of this tree would profit 
by keeping in view for«ach particular case, as a guide to 
their operations. 

The western shore of Mull is kno^n.to all those who 
know Staffa, but it merits much more attention than is 
commonly bestowed on it ; being by much the most in- 
teresting, as well as the most picturesque part of the 
Island. Mac Kinnon's cave, visited by every tourist, is 
of great dimensions ; and, like many others, has arisen 
from the wasting of a trap vein. It is so lofty, that th^ 
lights which are used are insufficient to show the roof; 
and, from its general depth, it is equally impossible to 
form a notion of its dimensions from any point of view* 
Thus, although it may appal the imagination by its dark- 
ness, its silence, and its vacuity, it offers no forms ; no- 
thing, as Dr. Johnson w.ould say, but an abyss of unideal 
vacancy. Near to this spot there is a very magnificent 
excavation in the face of the cliff, of great breadth 
and height, though not deep. The form is beautifully 
arched, and the streams of water that trickle through the 
calcareous strata which constitute its roof, have orna- 
mented it with huge stalactites. The outside is variegated 
and adorned with ivy ; and ancient ash trees spring from 
the crevices above, overshadowing the opening, and pro- 
ducing, with the lofty back ground of the cliffs, a scene 
of great effect* The affection which ivy bears to the 
basaltic rocks, is often a source of great beauty in many 
parts of Mull, particularly along its sea shores. From 
their greater durability, the veins often remain, long after 
the surrounding materials have disappeared ; rising like 
irregular walls, and, when thus partially covered with 
ivy and other plants, scarcely distinguishable from the 
remains of ancient towers and castles. There are some 
very picturesque examples of this kind in Loch na Keal ; 
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and, on the east coast, in the Sound, there is one of enor- 
mous dimensions, generally pointed out to strangers. A 
simple wall of an hundred feet in height is an object 
which art has never yet produced ; and as long as we are 
deceived with the notion that these are works of art, the 
effect is most striking ; but when once they are recog- 
nized to be natural productions, their peculiar power over 
the imagination vanishes. 

I have no room to describe all the singular scenes that 
occur along this shore ; but there are some caves sur- 
rounded by basaltic columns, further to the southward, 
which are exceedingly curious, if not properly pic- 
tnresqne.' Near them is also to be seen the trunk of a 
tree, enclosed in the rock, and converted into that sort of 
coaly matter called Cologne earth ; presenting a subject 
of speculation for geologists. Here also is a pavement 
of the most beautiful and regular basaltic columns, on a 
small scale, that exists in the Islands. Loch Scredon is 
a long and extensive inlet ; but the shores are too low and 
the mountains too distant, to admit of its forming a pic- 
turesque object, on a general view. Yet some striking 
scenery may be found along the shores, among the pro- 
montories which project into the water, and the long 
ranges of basaltic columns which skirt it on the southern 
side. Among the granite rocks near the western ex- 
tremity of the Ross, and on this shore as well as on the 
southern, there are many strange and wild combinations 
of rock, trees, and water, in that peculiar style of com- 
position so well known in the works of Salvator Rosa. I 
almost grieve that I must pass so much untold. 

Of Inch Kenneth, there is little to remark. Dr. John- 
son's visit has conferred on it a celebrity to which it has 
no claim from its own merits. The chapel has been a 
small building, and is accompanied by the remains of a 
cross. Many ancient sculptured grave stones cover the 
burying ground ; but, as usual, the enclosure is broken 
down, and the monuments encumbered with weeds and 
rubbish, the haunt of the plover and the curlew. St* 
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Kennetbi its patron saiut, was a friend of St. Coiilmba^ 
whom he is said to have rescued by prayer, from being 
drowned, daring a storm ^^ in undosis Charybdis Bre-* 
cani." It was this Kenneth probably who died Abbot 
of Achabo in Ireland in 600. The remains of Sir Allan 
Maclean's house still exist; but Inch Kenneth is no 
longer inhabited. 

In hoisting the pe^k, to get under way, one of fhe 
blocks split, and fell upon the head of a man in the g^- 
ley. The Captain called out to know who was hurt ; and 
though the men on deck had not seen, either the injury 
or the person, the answer from all hands was, ^ Tm sure 
it's Archy"— ."It canna be any body but Archy"— •" It 
must be Archy." And Archy itwas. Poor Archy; if 
there was a block or a yard to fall, or a sheet to give 
way, or a handspike to ily out of the capstan, or a pair 
of trowsers to be washed overboard, it was always Archy's 
bead, or legs, or arms, or trowsers, that were to suffer. 
His face was a very presage and preface of mishap : it 
was the fatal physiognomy of James the second, the mark 
that Nature or Fate has stamped on him who has been 
selected for misfortune. Archy's luck had pursued him 
from his birth ; from the cook room to the mast; in the 
West Indies and in the East ; in a man of war and in a 
coasting sloop. He was the only man of the crew who had 
suffered from the yellow fever, the only man whose leg 
had been broken, the only man who had been washed 
overboard, the man who had borne the accidents of a ship 
for all the rest ; and now, where the fall of a block was 
as unlikely as the fall of the moon, it had selected Archy's 
head to fall on, though he was the only one of the whole 
crew who seemed out of its reach. He never was seen 
to smile, seldom spoke to the men, and, when on deck, he 
stood or sat retired, a melancholy man. What is the 
meaning of this ; is it true indeed, as the French say, that 
there are only two things in this world, good luck and 
bad luck. Voltaire might have given Archy a paraHel 
and episodical place in his commentary on the fortunes 
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of the Stuarts. So be might to ByroD ; who, like Archy, 
was the football of fortune, who never bad a fair wind in 
his life, and who, at last, resigned the command of the 
Channel fleet, for no other reason than his uniform bad 
luck. It was with justice, indeed, that he was nick- 
named Foul-weather Jack. There is more truth in this 
matter of luck, or fate, than three classes of philosophers, 
whom I do not choose to name, are willing to allow. He 
was a wise man who said, "I always employ a lucky Ge- 
neral/' « Chance, High Arbiter," orders it all. " Let 
Clotho wash her hands in milk, and twine our thread of 
gold and silk,'* and we need little care what wind blows, 
for it will always blow to port. I know not if it was Archy's 
luck or my own ; but so it was that we had not one wind 
during this whole voyage, which was not right in our 
teeth ; though, for six weeks, we cruised on every one of 
the thirty-two points of the compass, and every day on a 
new one. So, however, it was. Our ancestors held that 
the Witches and the Evil ones ruled the winds to evil. 
So did Archy. " The Devil sends bad cooks," prover- 
bially; and Archy maintained that, moral science and 
human experience are einbodied in proverbs. We admit 
him a share in morals; our progenitors, whom we now 
disclaim, gave him a share in physics also. Archy could 
not discover the difference. He held with his Ancestry, 
and with ** Martin." The Captain^ was of the opinion of 
Cacambo. To be sure, Archy had never considered 
whether the doctrine was invented by Manes in the third 
century, or by the Gnostics before him, or whether it 
sprung up among the Greeks, as Plutarch alfirms. Yet 
so it was, that he was a Manichean. There is some ex- 
cuse for these aberrations, when a man gets bis head 
broke by every block that falls, loses his breeches in 
every lurch, and has a foul wind in his teeth, like the 
Tracys, on whatever quarter of the compass he sails. Be- - 
sides which, Archy had the Ague. Who would not be a 
Manichean and a Fatalist upon such terms. 
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ORIOIN AND KACE8 OF TttE HIGHLANDERS* 



Thb Highland fair have been generally accused of 
wanting those qualities which are so apt to make fools of 
us who boast of superior wisdom. I must enter the lists 
in their defence, that I may have at least one side in my 
favour; and he who has the Ladies on his part, may defy 
the world whenever he chooses. Of Isla, in particular, I 
may say, that I have never found finer models or more 
beautiiul women, even at Rye or in Lancashire. I have 
seen more beauty in Sky alone, in one week, than in a 
whole Olympiad spent in the Low Country; and if I 
dared to name those Helens, there is not one of them all 
who would not bind these volumes in Morocco and gold, 
and treasure them, even beyond Ossian. I mentioned 
Morven with similar honour formerly: and even that 
abominable Meg Dods was compelled to acknowledge 
the beauty from which she would doubtless have pulled 
the caps, had she dared. The Highland borders of Perth- 
shire deserve equal distinction : and, generally, it is true, 
that the beauty of the females predominates on the line 
which allows the high and the low countries to intermix. 

Philosophically speaking, I must now remark that this 
beauty is generally found in the tall and fair race, or else 
in that mixture where Gothic predominates over Celtic 
blood. I cannot explain why the blue eyes and fair com- 
plexion should be more common among the women than 
the men : but I made the observation so constantly, that 
I think I can scarcely be mistaken. I know not that I 
ever saw a pretty woman of the Celtic blood. The dark 
race produces beauty, in Spain and in Italy ; more rarely, 
I believe, in Greece. Whether Japhet had black eyes 
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aud hair, and communicaled his defects to Gromer and 
the rest of the <^ Japeti gonus" is a questioD that I must 
leave to Pezrod, and to the Titans. Certain it is, that 
whichsoever of this original ^imily had blue eyes and 
fair hair, he has been the founder of beauty and (energy : 
of Circassian charms and of Teutonic spirit. If dl Higb-* 
land beauty is Scandinarian, all the beauty of Greece 
was loniati, or Attic ; and unquestionably, this was a dif- 
ferent race from the Celtic Pelasgian. Of Celtic beauty. 
History has no certain records. Not Elisa, assuredly : 
or the pious JEneas would not have fled from her. Sir 
Charles Grandison as he was. As to Camilla, she had a 
Celtic foot, probably. 

And that reminds me of a French wit who travels in 
duodecimo, and who has been marvellously pathetic on 
the subject of the feet of the Scottish fair. As far as his 
Anatomy may touch Glasgow or Edinburgh, I must aban* 
don the field : but on that tender point ot beauty, I mui^ 
defend the nymphs of the Highlands in general. They 
are very commonly, unexceptionable in this part so in* 
t^resting to our neighbours of Gaul. The heavy charge 
made by tbi& philosopher, is not, at least, a Celtic error; 
for the limbs of this race, are generally delicate and well 
drawn ; as is the. case with so many of the Oriental and 
Tartar tribes. If Report says true, France has not every 
where to boast of Parisian tenuity of foot ; as the ladies 
of Toulouse are << largement patties commesont les oies," 
and as the Queen of Sheba, who was noted for spread of 
foot, is the Reine Pedauque of this southern capital. I 
cannot, however, pretend to go through all the female 
anatomy of the Highlands in this categorical manner ; sa- 
tisfied if I can conciliate the mountain fair, by a- decision 
from which I am sure they will not appeal, on whatever 
else we may chance to disagree ; and not deciding till I 
have assured them, that, after a careful study of the an- 
tique, and various measurements of the arUcle of the 
Medicean, the Callipyga, and the Victrix of Canova, I 
have seen sights which would have ravished the eyes 
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of Monsieur Nodier, and which even the Callipyga mighi 
hhve boasted of. I hope, now, that I hare made ray 
peace; and that I shall be forgiven, even the Middens 
and the Parallel roads. With respect to this said foot 
and ancle indeed, the balance is clearly on the side of 
the Celts. Venus herself, ihe beloved of gods and men, 
owes her thick ancle to hej Hellenic blood, to her Gothic 
parentage. All the dazzling tenuity of this organ, all 
Parisian boas^, is Celtic ; and if it is to remote British 
blood that the Fair of Britain must resort for what they 
would so often die to obtain, so does the Belgic ancle of 
Wales betray its Gothic origin ; true rival of the tas^e 
which even yet, in Greece, swathes it in bandages till 
it emulates the produce of a turning lathe. Such are the 
varieties of opinion. 

It is easy to see also, that the misfortune of the High- 
land fieiir in wanting that which poets praise and lovers 
adore, is the consequence, more of their breeding thau 
their birth. There is not a finer and ruddier race df chil* 
dren than the chubby, white-beaded, bare-legged varlels 
of both sexes, that are seen daily dabbling in the tlirty 
pools round a Highland hut. To the age of ten or twelve, 
the girls grow up with as much beauty as can be fouad, 
even in the towns of England where they are best treated* 
But the labours of harvest and the toils of the peat moss 
soon commence ; and those begin their operations on a 
face which has been, for ten years, smoked like bacon in 
doors, and which, out of doors, has braved the wind and 
rain, and the sun too, whenever it condescends to shine, 
for the same period. The hair is tied back,wUh,a long 
comb, as in a well-known Chinese punishment, till the 
skin is stretched like a drum: the 'rains descend^ the 
winds of heaven blow on it, the sun burns it,— when it is 
hot enough ; and it is not wonderful, that, when the only 
refuge from all this is a smoky cottage, and the only food 
a little porridge and potatoes, the bones learn to project, 
and the whole physiognomy acquires that habitual ex- 
pression which we all put on^ when riding in Che teeth 
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ofa Storm over Coryaraick or through the black defiles 
of 6Ienco» IF, id a few years, the aspect of forty is 
impressed on the countenance of eighteen, you must 
** accuse the elements of unkindness:" and cease to wonr 
der if you cannot find the lily of the valley and the bank 
of blue violets, breathing the odours of spring, on the 
storniy summit of Ben Lomond, or amid the granite 
wastes of Cruachan. 

Because Pennant has quoted a case at Luss, where, at 
the time when he wrote, there happened to be a few very 
old people, it has been the fashion to imagine that Lon^ 
gevity was an inheritance of the Highlanders. This is a 
notion which an Englishman would readily adopt in tra- 
velling through the country, where the old and infiriH 
are to be seen every where* Reports of Longevity, as 
Johnson has remarked, are greedily swallowed by hind 
who is tottering on the verge of his own climacteric*. 
There are few points on which we are less willing to be 
undeceived, and few. tales more readily believed, than 
those which produce examples of human existence pro- 
tracted beyond its ordinary period. In the Highlands, 
as indeed in Scotland at large, the cause of this erroneous 
opinion is obvious enough. No Poor Laws have yet 
destroyed those bonds of afiection by which families are 
united in one common interest, through all their living 
generations : no rates and overseers and church-wardens, 
have striven, as by law ordered, to supersede that Com- 
mandment which Nature herself confirms. The claims 
of a Parent are no less sacred than those of a qhild : and 
the grandmother, tottering on the verge of fourscore, 
spins her thread by the side of the fire in winter, or 
basks at the door in the short sun of her last summer, 
secure in the affections of her children and her grand- 
children, even when no longer able to exercise her- 
self in assisting or directing that househould over which 
her claims are never superseded till she can no longer 
exert them. In the improved and highly civilized coun- 
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try of Engliani], we thrust onr parents into workhouses, 
and they are forgotten. 

It is ea&y to trace the differences of character above 
noticed, in the persons of this people ; and though it is 
not very often that we can find specimens of the pure 
and original breed of Celts, they are still to be seen in 
Tarious remote districts. The differences of the North- 
man and the true Gael are strongly marked : and it is to 
the infinite gradations between those, that the confusion 
of the Highland form and physiognomy is owing. The 
pure Northman is tall and stout, with round limbs, and 
inclining to be fat when well fed ; his complexion is fair, 
ruddy when young, and his face full ; while his eyes are 
Mue, and his hair sandy, or, sometimes, red. A fine 
specimen of the Northern descent, offers a striking con- 
trast to the pure descendant of Celtic stock, bred ^* in 
and in," till he has been reduced to a size and physiog- 
nomy not much more respectable than that of Chim- 
panzee. Small, slender, and dry, with eyes of jet and a 
sallow skin, his cheek bones are acute, his lips thin, and 
his expression keen and wild; the small head being 
covered with long, shining, straight, locks of coal-black 
hair. Take the handsomest specimen of these << men of 
Ind," clap a turban on his head and a pair of loose cot- 
ton trousers on his heels, and he might pass for some 
Tartar or Afhgan. A woman of the same descent, with 
a few black rags of ostrich feathers and a silk bonnet, 
would hardly be distinguished from our purest speci- 
mens of Gypsies. Yet, in general, the physiognomy is 
far from disagreeable ; melancholy, yet resolute, and, 
commonly, intelligent ; whenever at least the possessor 
is engaged in active life. If otherwise, nothing can well 
look more averse to thinking or action, than the face of a 
dark Highlander, as you may often see him by a dyke 
side in the rain, or lounging by his crazy and neglected 
boat on the sea shore. Though the stature is small, the 
limbs are well formed, and the muscles marked by power 
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dUd actiyity. There are few who can row against a prac- 
tised Highlander, either for strength or time. I have 
often been obliged to keep my boat's crew at the oar, for 
twelve, and even fifteen hours, in a heavy sea, without 
rest or relief. A walking Highlander will perform his 
fifty or sixty miles in a day; and when it is done, he will 
probably be found lounging about among his friends, 
instead of resting himself: ready to begin again the next 
day. 

Such are the two leading distinctions of form and 
feature among the Highlanders. It is also very necpssary 
to remark, that the Gothic blood predominates among the 
Magnates, or Duine Wassels, as the Celtic does among 
the common people. This is a fact that must be well 
^nown to those who will take the trouble to recollect 
their own observations, and to reflect a moment on what, 
possibly, never struck them before. If my own Theory 
should render my opinion in this matter suspicious, there 
is a testimony on record, which is free from any such sus- 
picion, because the writer had no Theory. This is the 
Gartmore MS. : where it is remarked, that the Principal 
people of the Highlands are of a different race from the 
Commons ; being *^ larger bodied than the inferior sort.'^ 
They are, in fact, taller and stouter; and the writer 
might equally have added, that the fair complexion is 
generally found among them, and very rarely, the Celtic 
cast. This circumstance is important, in another way ; 
as confirming the historical fact of the conquests of the 
Celts, or original Highlanders, by the Northmen, and 
another, not less important, that the power and the wealth 
fell into the hands of the Gothic conquerors, who have, 
retained it in their own race and hands to this day, while 
the Celtic race became their vassals, as they still continue 
their tenants ; barring, of course, such exceptions as 
must naturally have arisen from that subdivision of pro- 
perty, which, by degrees, drove the extenuating progeny 
of Norway, or the North, into the ranks. It is also 
worthy of note, that this distinction is not I imited to the 
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Islands* The writer here quoted, is speaking of bis dwH 
immediate vicinity; and it will,, in reality, be found that 
throughout the country, the superiority of wealth or sta- 
tion, as of person, belongs to a Gothic race ; and that the 
Celts are every where the lower caste of society. Ex- 
ceptions, arising from intermarriage or other causes, must 
be allowed their due weight in modifying this general 
conclusion. 

It is proper however, now, to remark, that for one of 
either distinct character, among the coniraon people, there 
are hundreds which have no decided one ; but in which 
either the Celtic or the Northern stamp is alternately 
distinguishable, if not predominant. If we meet with 
power, and with beauty of stature and form, under various 
aspects, it is always greater as the Norse leaven predo- 
minates, or when the hair is not black, and the eyes are 
blue, or fair. In fact, the Gothic race has done for the 
Highlands, just what it has done for England. It is the 
same in France, where almost all the beauty of the nation 
is comprised in Normandy. We, who talk of being Bri- 
tons, and who affect to despise a little black Highland 
Celt, forget the equally contemptible remains of our ori- 
ginal forefathers that may still be found in the recesses 
of Wales, Cornwall, or Brittany. The true Bull Briton 
does not recollect that he is the offspring of Romans, 
Belgee, Cimbri, Jutes, Angles, Saxons,' Danes, and 
Gallic Norwegians: and that not one of the qualities of 
which he boasts, belongs to the name he bears. This is 
alike the blunder of the Highlander, with his Celtic clubs 
and his Celtic tongue. But, for this reason, Donald may 
retort on his brother John whenever he likes. 

But I must examine this question in somewhat more 
of detail. There is not one in the whole range, not only 
of our' own antiquities, but of antiquities in general, 
which has produced more authoi's, more controversy, and 
more confusion. And it has been its fate, like many more, 
that a hundred ignorant and presuming writers have 
thrust themselves into a subject, not to be discussed ai^ if 
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il^Qi^ ^ Dupondius, or a Roman mile post; thus nlis- 
ieadiog ot*dinary readers, and darkening the light which 
had been diffused over it by such labours' as those of 
Pinkertbn; to pass over a whole host of prior great 
names. Yet there is not one who has not had some fk- 
Vourite. system to support; while controversy and adger 
haveaided^ prejudice, in obscuring the judgments, even 
of men, of whom we might have thought that they 
needed only to will, to discover the truth. 

Did I not hope to reconcile some of these statements, 
and to correct others,.! would have stated this question^ 
even more briefly ^ but in the character of antiquarian 
bottle-holder which I have before assumed, I hope to do 
IK> by means of an argument which every one^ of those 
Authors has very strangely overlooked* I have said 
more fully, in speaking of Language, that the diatiges 
which it undergoes in a people that makes foreign con^ 
quests and settlements, prevent us from tracing their 
descent by the similarity .of Tongues. If it be a canon 
as false as it has hitherto been received for true, it . has 
been one of the greatest sources of error in those invest!- 
'gations. . It is the Breed which is the only steady cri- 
terion of national descent.. Mixture may often in trod dee 
diiBculties into the use of this test: but it will not often 
cause any that are insuperable. Here, as I formerly* iu-o 
sinuated. Nature omnot err: and had the Philologists in 
question been equally Physiologists, we might have been 
spiared half of the never-ending volumes which I have 
\waded through, wading through fiction and nonsense. 
lAs well might we hope to see a Negro race become whiter 
as to find a Goth converted into a Celt, through any de- 
scent; It is not the Jew alone who is condemned to bear 
the stamp of his' race to eternity i if he has borne it with 
^cttliar inveteracy, it is because he has the most care- 
liilly. preserved that race from mixture. It will shortly 
J&eseen^ among other things, how this simple argument 
overturns the whole laborious system of Pinkertoq. and 
J!iimie«do atid liiany more, respecting the Greeks. 

VOL. IV. s 
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■ I may here equally give battle, al the outset, to aa't- 
other fiifiihioQable dogma, because I may have occasion to 
question it where the examiBatioti would be less conr^ 
nient. It is, that the progress of all nations is neceiil^ 
sarily frokn hunting to pasturage, and then to agriculture* 
It is a school-boy *s Thesis, as much related to the real 
history of the world, as the triplet^ Divinity,' Law, and 
Physic. It has corrupted the half of these antiquariMi 
theories. I chotoe Ledwich out of the whole, because of 
his good sense^ as a criminal for display here, when he 
assumes, proceeding on this theory, that the British Celts 
were a wild people, living in woods. Hundreds, of less 
note, have rieasoned respecting them on the same faUa^ 
cious principle^ If the Goths were aki agricultural 
people, as is admitted^ why should not the Celts have 
)»een such before them. The word Cruithneacb, used as 
an argument, proceeds on a false etymology. They were . 
equally Asiatics, equally mig^rators. Because we find 
American Tuscaroras hunting, it is presumed that all 
early nations must begin by the Chace, or by living; en 
animal food. It is a pure hypothesis ; and is without the 
advantage of geographical support, even as it relates to 
the ruder people of the world.. It is not the state of the 
South Sea, nor of the African nations; it probably nevir 
was. Though Hercules vanquished wild beasts, it does 
not even follow that early Greece was a hunting natiob; 
The Celts, moreover, were not Autochthones, and thej 
had migrated from the centre of eiviiization. Hunting 
nations do not migrate. Migration is the consequeaee of 
crowds, and <»*owds are the consequence of agricultural 
and other improvement. It is New York or Phiktdelpiua 
which migrates; not the Slave Lake or Nootka. Cflssar 
has told us how the Helveti migrated; and that is jk 
specimen from which we may jadge of odler migrations. 
Jke migrating Gothic races were all i^caltufal inu- 
f ions. The Officina Gentium, as it has been idly callecli 
ploughed with the share, as well as with tho swGord and 
^ framea,^' and the keels of i«s f« black i»hips«*' So tattflli 
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fot thiscomaion and unfounded theory; which, were it 
here proper, might have been illustrated at great length. 

. There are three leading races in Europe, the Cdlts, 
the Goths, or Scythians, and the Sarmatians; and the 
Order of their appearance in Europe is that in which I 
have named them. To simplify this question, I shall 
first examine and dismiss the latter; as, however im- 
portant they may be, they took no share in the early set- 
tlements of our islands. I need scarcely say that they 
include the Sclavonians, and comprise, of course, the 
Russians, the Poles, the Huns, the Lapps, and the Finns. 
Hence the analogy, often remarked, between the lan^ 
gnages of Hungary and Lapland. It would dmost have 
been unnecessary to have noticed this race, had not Dr. 
Macpherson and Mr. James Macpherson introduced con- 
fusion into this subject, by their dreams respecting Sar- 
matian colonies to.Britain« The Germans were not Sar- 
matee, as those two writers suppose*. It was the Sdavd- 
nians that were such. The languages are utterly dif- 
ferent: the Russians have borrowed Greek characters 
merely. Tacitus distinguishes them decidedly : and 
their settlement was posterior to that of the Goths or 
Scythians. When Dr. Macpherson calls the Celts, talU 
fair, robust people, with blue eyes, we may conjecture 
how well he was qualified to decide upon Sarmatians. 
The casual mention, by Tacitus, of Silures in Britain, as 
a dark people with crisped hair, has been used as an ar- 
gument in favour of Sarmatic coloniesi There is some 
errot or misinformation here, on the Historian's partf be- 
eause we have no traces of such a race, and cannot even 
eot)jecture his meaning. Having dismissed these ima- 
ginary colonists, we may also dismiss, even with less 
ceremony, the visionary Phenician and Iberian colonies 
to Ireland, of which I have said more than enough on 
various incidental oecasioiia. The real source of the 
error, and the answer to the only ai^ument brought in 
support of this fancy, is 'given in the remarks on Lan- 
guage. Respecting the Romans, andthe share whi<$h they 
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might have taken in British colonization, nothing is ne^^ 
cessary ; as their history is known to the whole world. 

I have noticed, in the remarks on the Gaelic Language, 
almost all that is requisite respecting the original con-: 
nections of the Celtic people. As far as the present 
purpose is concerned, we might assume them as the 
Aborigines of Britain and Ireland. It is quite fruitless 
to dispute, as has been done through volumes of idle 
controversy, whether they migrated from Ireland to Scotr 
land, or the reverse, or whether Ireland was peopled from 
Bngland. It is impossible to find, even a shadow of evi- 
dence, direct or analogical, on which to build an argu- 
ment: and to write systems without this, is to construct 
dull romances. The moral probability is, that a people 
arriving over the sea from a continent, would settle the 
nearest island first ; and, hence, Scotland and England 
should claim the priority, and probably, a joint one. The 
dispute is not worth another word. 

But the Celts themselves demand and deserve a fur- 
ther examination ; if indeed it be possible to dear this 
subject from the infinite perplexity in which it has been 
involved by a host of conflicting and careless^ writers, 
ancient and modern. To leave even one morass in the 
path, would impede our progress over the firmer ground 
which is to follow. Hence, I must go further back, and 
enter somewhat more deeply into this. subject, than the 
immediate question before me seems to demand. It will 
be the shorter rqad, 

Ainmiatius Marcellinus, (to commence with him,) de- 
rives the name from a certain King Celtus, the son of Queen 
Galatia, who gave her nanae-— and so on. Appian says 
that C^ltus was the son of Polyphemus. This is equiva- 
lent to our own Brutus and Scota; and I need not quote 
more of this kind of learning. The. origin of the name 
htk$ found abundant food for the Etymologists and the 
Oabiri : and I trust that I shall be excused from giving 
a page on this fruitless subject, though that page would 
be only the representatiye of volumes. Pezron says that 
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the Celts were the Titans, and that Saturn aiid Jupiter 
were their Kings. That is enough for fourvoltimes more. 
Were I to shbw» Arom ten more autbon^^ how they were 
derived from Japetus, Japbety.Gomer, and Peleg, and how 
€k>ihi9r gave his name to the Gimbri, and Peleg to tb^ 
,Pebisgi^ whom they married, what they did, how Orpheus, 
Hercules^ Pliito, and the rest of the Grbds ^'majorunoi et 
minoruta [geritimh,''' were' descended from them, and 
'whei;eoDd how .they settled, 1 should do it in one word. 
CoaoeiFe it done. There is something more important to 
come. Let all that learning take its appropriate place in 
the dr^m book.* ^ 

In the writings of the Classical authors, we find great 
confusion, respecting the 'Celts, from an occasional, or 
rather a frequent^ misapplication of the terms KeXroi^ KeXreu^ 
^nd Celtse^ to tbe Gothic tribes. It will be better to exai- 
iilinQ them first where they have not committed this error. 
Cosaris the most distinct of all, when he divides the 
iohabilantfe; ofbis Graul, into CeIiee,.Belg(e and Aquitani. 
.Those. Celtee'werie truly our own Celts; speaking that 
language, of which the £rse is a dialect : the Belgee were 
Goths, and the Aqu'itani appear to have been an African 
people, sprung from the Iberi and Mauri ; yet originally 
branching from dbie great Eastern Celtic root, and speak- 
ing that language which is the present Basque; whence 
the disputed resemblance, already explained, between 
that tongue and the Irish. 

As the countries occupied by the Belgee preserved 
Celtic local names, they must have been the posterior 
colony; as is indeed, a necessary consequence of the 
relative order of the two Great Races; and thus the 
extent of the Celtic nation in Gaul, had been reduced by 
their intrusion and settlement. Some confusion of religion 
and. usages also remained; and, from these different 
.causes it probably was, that the ancients so often con- 
founded the new Scythians or Goths, with the Celts, 
.under the name of. Celtse. CaBsar. is almost the only 
writer who seems to have been fully aware of the distinc- 
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lion ; aiid| for that, we are probably ibdebted, ia some 
measure, to his philological knowledge. The HeWeti 
were also Celts ; and it is probable that the VoIsab and 
Tectosages were the sanie. Tachus is far from dear on 
this subject; and, apparently, from the want of lodll 
knowledge. Yet hemarkffthe Gothini as a Celtic people, 
when hie says that, ^< Gothinos, Gallica lingua coargoit 
non esse Germanos/' It is hence plain, that he knew of 
such a distinction, and was aware of its real nature. We 
must take care, here, not to be 'misled by the term Go- 
thinos, so like our own word Goths. The remains of 
the Helvetic Celts still exist, as a separate race, in the 
neighbourhood of the Yalais. 

This very term means Gaul, like our own Wales; the 
W,y, and G, being convertible letters. It is a term of some 
importance in the present enquiry. The Highlanders 
imagine that Gael and Gal mean two distinct people. But 
the word is the same ; and whatever confusion lies here, 
is of anothor nature. It is a generic term, though often 
misapplied. In the Saxon Chronicle, Kent, Sussex, 
Hampshire, Dorset, Somerset, Cornwall, &c. are called 
Wealas and Walen. Galloway, Galway, Waldenses, 
Gftlatians, are all from the same word. The principal 
confusion has arisen from applying the term Gauls, and 
that of *Mingua Gbllica," to the Gothic tribes who settled 
in and on Celtic Gaul. Hence the Gauls are not always 
Celts, any more than are the ancient KcXtam. Both mis- 
takes are of a similar nature : the writers of whateirer 
period, having been often misled by the Geography, 
sometimes by the transmutation of Language resulting 
from conquests. There were German Gauls, as there 
were German <' Celtee." Cisalpine Gaul was German or 
Gothic. The Gauls of Brenuus were Goths or Germans : 
and so were many more, whom History has recorded as 
Gauls. Galatia was Gaul in name ; but the Galatiaus, 
of whom we alone know, were Goths, not Celts. These 
remarks might serve to explain a confusion which per- 
vades volumes ; volumes which they might have saved : 
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iihtt {t» ektebt anil nature will he inore fully' detinled im- 
mediately, in examining the ancieikt #riter99 on their use 
©f the tcjrm Celt. 

The other Celtic people of early Europe, as fihr as we 
^iian dtscoicer any thing respecting them, may be oon)- 
prifted und^r the general term Fela^i ; as, followiiig 
^6me ancient authors, I include, under this race, the 
«arly settlers of Italy. Now, as I foriherly hinted, Pink- 
kevtou, and Japiieson more recently, in bis Herdies Scy- 
tbieus, attempt to prove that the Felasgi were Scythians 
w Ooths. They have followed Sheringham ; but I need 
not name the other authors who have maintained this 
-theory ; and I could not go through all their arguments, 
in much less space than that of their own volumes. 
Pinkerton's judgment here, seems to have been warped 
i)y his unaccountable wrath against the name of Celt. 
His own reading ought to have shown bim that he 
•<in8us wrong. Jamieson csoncludes that the Hellenes and 
Pelasgi were originally tbe sam^ people, and that the 
Pelasgi wer^ npt Phenidans, any more than Celts* Had 
"Als been' the fact, the Greek could not have been the 
language which it is. I shall show that they were dif*- 
ferent races: and if the proofs have been soniewhat an^ 
^ipaied in tbe remarks on the Gaelic tongue, tfiere i^ 
y^ inuqh to be done. 

The physiological argument must serve me in lieu of 
la tuhiute analysis of these two writers* While such an 
ea^amination would be endless, it would also be super- 
fluous ; because sqch is the force of this argument that it 
i^ ilppossible to escape from it. There are few now who 
do not know the aspect of a Greek. In particular, <th^ 
Mainotes are preciisiely the pure, dark^ small, black-eyed, 
blaek-haired Celts, which we can still find occasionally 
in tbe Highlands and in Wales; and, much more decid-r 
edly, in the hills of the Yalais, and in Brittany. The 
raw-bo(ied, tall, light-eyed, fair-haired, Scythian, or Goth, 
never could have furnished this race. It is, simply, im- 
possible. Languages may be cast oiT aud assumed ; but 
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the form and eoiDstitotioD, never. On the other faand,th^ 
lenians^were probably the Scytfaiana, <Nr Goths of Pin* 
kerton, and of Greece, and the second Colony ; though 
'Athenian pride and conceit thought fit to suppose itself 
prior and autochthonous. Megara was Ionic, as well as 
Attica. Isocrates, and the Athenians also, boast that 
theirs was the most ancient city of Greece. But Pau- 
sanias says that Lyoosura in Arcadia was older; and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus decides, positively, thaH 
Arcadia was the pareiit colony of the Pelasgian . tribes. 
Hence the Felasgic must have been the prior settlemi^nt ; 
as it ought to be, from general considerations respecting 
the priority of the Celtic race in Europe,' and- indepeft- 
dently of historical testimony. The Spartanis, Doriantf, 
and ^oiians, as well as the Arcadians, wlere Pelasgi'a&d 
Celts ; as we know from other authorities. All Pelopon* 
nesus was Celtic, because it was Pelasgian. Strabo 
says that all beyond the Isthmus, except the Megarians, 
Athenians and Dorians, were then called iEoIians. Now 
I have shown, under the bead of Language, that the 
earliest Latin, the ^ Prisca" of Isidore's Origines^ resem* 
bled the ^olian Greek ; which contains nunlerous Celtic 
wcnrds. It was thought to have been derived from that; 
but it probably came from the Pelasgic colonies of Italy^ 
as I then remarked. That these were a Celtic people I 
shall presently show; so as to add a double confirmatioa 
to this view. On the other band, the £ay0o^ Menelaus 
and Achilles, and all the Glaucopes, were Goths. The 
very description proves it. So probably were the oftonifA^i, 
the welUlimbed, or legged, not the " well-booted " peo- 
ple. They may be found still : if less abundant. 

Such is the general argument from the Races or 
Breeds. There is no other mode of explaining the diurk 
population of present Greece. It is not the Gothic race. 
There is no other mode of explaining the double origin 
of the Greek tongue, of accounting for its Celtic portion, 
or its Pelasgic words, and its Gothic, or Sanscrit, gram- 
mar. And the one confirms the other ; so as not to leave 
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% raJtibtial doubt, *♦ a prionV behind. Tb^re were two 
hiugruages ; there were two peo)>le. The lang'uages fiati 
their resemblaiices still, in those of two modern rac^ of 
Celts and Goths ; and two breeds, or two corres|iondiii|f 
physiol(^cal divisions of People, are still attached t^ 
spectively, t9 the same two divisions of language.' Th« 
Pelasgi must have been' Celts. • 

But this view of the settlement of (Greece seems capa-^ 
ble of more minute confirmation, by the testimonies of 
aircient authors,' and by historical facts.' Greece was at 
first subjedted to considerable ehanges,^^ ai^d to frequent 
settlements. There was no Tgeneral union before the 
Trojan war. Pelasgium was the oldest and the I'argelM 
division or region. The Hellenes followed; and it was 
this race which accompanied Achilles to Troy. Hetice * 
it is that he was SeaSoq, a ferocious and warlike G6th* a 
worthy rival of Odin or Regner Lodbrog. Helen herself 
was, doubtless,, a Scandinavian: Beauty; a Goth. The 
predominant number of the Greek warriors against Troy, 
seem to have been, of this race ; and as the Trojans were, 
with equal probability, a Celtic people, we have here a 
type of the contests afterwards carried on between Scan* 
diiiavian lind Celtic tribes, witb similar success; It was 
when "Greek met Greek,'- when Goth Was pitched 
against Goth, that *^ came the tog of war." If this be a 
Somewhat fanciful, it is at least an amusing parallel. 

As Attica became the most powerful state, by attract- 
ing others, the name Pelasgi was at length lost in that of 
Helienes: just as the Pictswere replaced,, in name^ not 
in person, by the Scots. As to the Pelasgians, the dis« 
pute respecting their Phenician origin seems thus easily 
settled ;^ as I more than hinted before when speaking of 
the Gaelic tongue. Astle, arguing .from language, says 
that they were Phenicians. That alone would not prove 
it; because, as I then showed, the Phenicians and Pelasgi, 
like many other nations, were from the common Celtic 
fctock. But bis position has been disputed, solely, or 
chiefly, because bis opponents thought fit to suppose the 
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I^laflgt Scytbfans ; and as Ibe Pbenici^s were Celto, it 
imn not convebieht to admit this theory. Thut objectioi^ 
k thus removed ; and the same view, as I have also re^ 
marked, reooai^es the dispute respectiiig tbe supposed 
difference between a Pelasgic and a Pbenician alphabet 
while it confirms tbe Celtic nature of the Pelasgi. It is^ 
however, probable, that tbe Pelasgi were really Pbent- 
eiaps, or rather, that they branched from the Syrian Celtic 
stock into Greece. It is generally admitted that tbe Car 
rians and Phenicians peopled all tbe Isles. Pelops ar<- 
rived from Asia^ and gave bis name to Peloponnesus. 
This was the opinion of Thucydides; and be believed 
kUo that this origin was proved by the opening of somJe 
ancient graves, in the expiations that were solemnized 
•t Delos, and by finding that the bodies bad been buried 
according to the Pbenician mode. Among other things, 
the lieads were laid to the west, instead of tbe east. Te 
shorten the references and quotations in support of the 
Celtic origin of tbe Pelasgi, I shall only further add gene- 
rftlly, th^Pausanias, Herodotus, and Dionysius of Hali-> 
esarnsssus, say, that the Pelasgic colonies continued, 2M90 
years before Christ, to inhabit tbe shores uf tbe Helles* 
pent and the south of Italy, retaining their barbarous 
mianners and speech. A barbarous speech could not have 
been the Greek of that day. It was the Celtic. 

Though all this historical evidence seems positive, i 
am bound to add that there is much confusion among the 
ancient writers on this subject, and much obscurity re- 
specting the colonization of Greece, of which advantage 
has been taken by those who bad favourite systems to 
top port, and who seem to have been more anxious abou): 
those than about tbe truth. Tb6 three authors whom I 
have last quoted, for example, state certain Pelasgic co- 
lonies as differing in speech and manners. It is easy, 
however, to reconcile most of these difficulties, if not all, 
where truth alone is the object. Tbe same mtsapplieatioa 
of terms in f&e ease of Pelasgi as in those of Celts and 
Gauls, will reconcile -the greliter part. We must allow 
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something Tor tbe i^etention of the fiactfatat geogfafriit* 
ctti names, something for the cMnges of langaatpe in 
consequence of the repetition of Cdbfaies and Cdiiqaests ; 
and, with these aids, there Will he little left Ifaat weea^ 
not explain. If I have succeeded in doing it, it is a 
subject ftr too e^ttensive for my limits/ and I mulkt ek- 
ciude it from this place. Let the physiohigiceil argument 
1>e held as a perpetual check over all thesb invesligatioiili, 
and there will he little left for future vbldmeg dn this 
subject. 

What remains to be said on the Felasgic Cellis, b^* 
longs chiefly to the history of Rome, and is partially no- 
ticed under the head of Language. Here, the samb eon- 
fusion has been made, and from the same causeis. The 
Celtic portion of the ^lingua prisca*^ of Rome, must, as! 
have shown, be sought among the Sabines, ' Etrurians, 
Umbrians and Attsonians. The ancient inflexions of thief 
words are Cel^, though the modern are Greek or San- 
scrit ; and the cause of the latter is apparent, in the bor- 
rowing of the Romans from Greece. I mxuA condense th<e 
ancient testimonies on the subject of these early Italiatti, 
as much as I can. 

Polybi us proves that the Celts settled in Italy, froAi 
tiie foot of the mountaiiis to the Adriatic $ and hie remarks 
Uiat the ancient language differed so much from ihat of 
Mistime, that it could not be understood. It was bot 
Greek, therefore, at that day, but Celtic. He (ilouhted 
if he could understand even the treaty of S05, with Car^ 
thage. Even in 280 A. C, the inscription on the Cc^ 
lumna rostrata difl^red from the language of JuliusCsesair. 
I^ugnandod and prdedad were the ablatives ; the d b#- 
ing dormant, as the dh fs in Irish. The geniltve, in a 
similar manner, was pennai. That the Etruscans w^tfe 
Pelasgi, has, perhaps, been sufficiently shown by the cor- 
respondence of the alphabets. Florus says, that the Um- 
brians were *^ antiquissimus Italise populus.^' Dionysias 
Hal.^ays, that they possessed a great ^art of Italy, when 
the Pelasgi settled in Greece in IdOO A. C; and as this 
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was prior to ^lia appearance of the GoCfas in Europe, tbey 
most have been Celts. £lian calls them indigenous. 
4^liiiyi Solinus, Julius Firmicus, and oUiers, conftnn dl^ 
some opinion. Herodotus indeed says that the £trua- 
can language was not Pelasgic. His testimony cannot 
be of much ralue, when he was not acquainted with 
either ; but if it were true, it would prove nothing, when 
the Welsh and the Irish, equally derived from one root, 
and that a Celtic one also, are muthally unintelligible. 
He would have equally called these different languages. 
• Biit this venerable Historian is equally confused, as are 
most of those who have mentioned this subject, respect- 
ing the early colotiization of Italy. His errors on one 
subject, confirm this view of his errors on the other; be- 
cause both are of the same nature. .Soiose; ancient au* 
thors, and many moderns following them, bring the Pe- 
lasgi frpm Arcadia into Italy. They were aware of the 
similarity of. the language ; and hence, if the PeUsgi 
were Celts, so must the Umbri and the rest of tho^e na- 
tions have been. On any view, these opinions confirm 
the Celtic 0|;igin of the whole, equally in Greece and 
Italy. Others choose that £truria should send colonies 
to Greece ; and here the artists interfere, because it in* 
volves the History of Greek Art. Thus Winkelman, 
Lanzi, D'Arco, and others, are at variance with each 
other, and sometimes with common se6se. This particu- 
lar subject I must pass, as it would form a dissertation 
itself: only remarking, that Winkelman must be wrong, 
because, in addition to the opinion of Dion. Halic. just 
.quoted, Thucydides says that Greece was in a state 
of comp^rajtive barbarism,' when Etruria was in a high 
state of civilization and far advanced in art. Pliny 
says that Marcus Flavins,. iu 489 A. C. brought 2000 
statues from Bolsena.to Rome. It was already a declin- 
ing nation, a nation declined by luxury from previous 
prosperity and power, when it was overwhelmed by 
Rome.; and this alone would suffice to show that the 
:Jtaliaii colonies of C^lts were at least as early in date as 
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the Greek Pelasgi. They should, in fact, be earlier, on 
Ibis ground : and that reniofe state of civilizatioii-codi'' 
firms the opinion of Dion. Halic. just c|UQted. It isr 
not necesjsi^ry that Italy shoiild have been colonized from 
Greece because the people were the. same* This is the 
Irish blonder respectiog their own Phenician settlements, 
in anodier form. They were the same people, or resem?^ 
bled each other, because they were from a common stock. 
Yet there might have been many interchanges of colonies 
find settlements. That there were many in after times, We 
know; and there might have been earlier ones. Those aloite 
who wish to make confusion in this subject, for th^ pur* 
])Qse of supporting their causes, may easily do so, by 
misapprehending this portion of History. That Etruria 
taught its arts to Greece, seems a fact as nearly proved 
as the nature of the subject admits ; not merely by chro-^ 
oology and. history, but by the characters of Etruscan 
and early Greek Art themselves : a subject on which I 
cannot here enter. If this proposition has been reversed* 
that seems chiefly to have arisen from the Artists and 
Antiquaries confounding the produce of Magna Greecin 
with the works of the Etruscans in the same country, and 
from their thus mistaking modern Greek for ancient 
Greek art ; but still more perhaps from habitqal venera-* 
tion and prejudice towards that country. I think that it 
cannot be necessary to examine more evidence to prove 
that the early Italian settlers were Celts. It would be 
^asy enough to protract this view to the length of its 

predecessors. . 

One incidental remark, I must be alloiwed to make 
I here. Pinkerton, chiefly, but others also, have stated 
the Celts as a savage people, not only deficient in civi* 
Ihsation, but incapable of it. The Very name Celt has 
l>een held forth as a stigmn, and as another word for a 
Savage. To repeat all the injurious language which 
that able Antiquary has thought fit to use, is unnecessary ; 
bnt it wonld be impossible to find a very soft t^rm. for 
this most unfounded accusation.. , To name Pbenicia, in. 
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gordrnnienti enterprise, and arts, is a sufficient answer^ 
To name early Greece, bold, warlike, and piratical 
Greece, is sn^cient. To name Etruria and the asso-> 
etated states of Rome, in Art, in agriculture, in policy, 
and even in arms, is sufficient. The Nobles of Rome 
were sent to Etruria for education. Livy says that they 
were taught that language formerly, just as they were 
instructed in Greek in his day. It was spoken in Rome 
in the Augustan age. Troy was Celtic ; Carthage was 
Celtic. Allowing a great deal for fable, the Turditani 
of Strabo ibust have been a civilized people. Since the 
Jews possessed a language from this leading Root, they 
mast also be classed in the same division of Original Na« 
tions. They were fundamentally of the race of those 
whom they long after conquered, under the Divine orders 
and protection. Distinct as they were thus rendered, 
they were still historically and physically affiliated to the 
other Celtic tribes of Ci«wsical antiquity, as they were to 
tbeir Pagan neighbours of Palestine by language: and 
bence one of the great causes of their aberrations into 
the surrounding Idolatry. Thus much forthat divispon of 
this great people, whose history, as connected with Greece 
and Rome, and with Holy Scripture, has come down to 
us; since I must not extend this enquiry. 

With respect to the Western Celts, we have but very 
imperfect information, from various causes, of which some 
tfre sufficiently obvious. Yet, in Europe, t|iey were the 
miners and artisans in metals to the (Spths, as they bad 
been before. Every fable and every fact prove that they 
possessed, at least those arts. They are the DwarCsi who 
ftgurein the KeempeViser, in metals, mines, and pre-* 
cious stones. Possessing those arts, it is scarcely possible 
but that they should have bad many others : as Uie Arts 
are all mutoally connected.- To suppose that such a 
people were not agriculturists, is idle. A Celt was not 
necessarily a << savage, incapable of education/' The 
Celtsof Britain however, and possibly those of Germany^ 
had not made such advances in Society, as tbme of 
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Italy and Gveete had done. Yet we must not be. too 
eertain, even of tbtd. The Godis were tbdf extermiiU- 
tom. this is pt^oved by History; it is proved by the 
isM ef their dii^appearttiiee. In Brifetin and Xpelaad^ in 
p^rtieiilar, tbey ^ere snbj^et to the siK^c^ssive ,fei^it|r 
atid conquests of Belgas^ Romunii, Picts, Saxons, Danes, 
1l6rwegians, and Nionnans. 'tli^Jr ^eVe so for diininish^d 
in ttulnbers, that it is scarcely too hiuch to call ibis, id h, 
political view, e^teraitndtion. If tbey had possessed ai^s 
and civilization, tbose must have been destroyed ahl^if. 
W^ have no right to conclude that because we eaiitiii^ 
discover them, they neveif possessed any : since the i^acit 
of records is not a proof. Mexico is a recent example ih 
poiAt. The very traces of an ancient dVilized etalpire 4th 
vianished. Had the Spaniards belBn the Goths, bad Ib4 
«era been the first century, we should now have ktaown 
no more of the Mexicans than of the Western IDelts. 
Bui; the conquerors of America who saw, could also write; 
the Celts of Britain had no Clavijgfero in their enemies. 
l?he examples are endless. Had it not been for the 
Sacred writers, we should never have known, evert Ib4 
names of the Sytian tribes which the Israelites etit^mll^ 
•fii^tedii Asia is full of the remains of people, respecting^ 
whom we can scarcely conjecture. The Scythians^' at 
ilome points, both of ancient time and of place, were h 
highly civilized people. Crreece itself borrowed from 
them ; but it is only by the most incidental records tfeat 
we ktiow it. This is the apology for the history of Abaris 
ted the Hypet'boreans, which I brought forward foir 
tidiakle, formerly. Much has been lost, unquestionably^ 
"but, in this and similar cases, white we admit the general 
Ifeet, wis bate ho right to invent our own solutibtis. The 
ftistory of early Egypt is preserved in its Pyramids alone. 
They happened to bie indestructible. - Almost iitl else 
taliist be sought in foreign writers; isince, like the Celts, 
it has not recorded in letters, its own strength and fame. 
flad the Architecture of Egypt bieen thai of modern 
Srilainy putty and^aste,brick,tind'cbalk, and sand, Md 
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its funereal usages resembled our own, had there been m0 
Moses» no Herodotus, no Greece, no Rome, the Ifil? 
would liow have been known but as the child of bavren 
rocks and burning sands, the parent of Crocodile's^ and 
Plague, and Papyrus, of noiarshes and Mamelukes, and 
4iusery. Chaldea, Assyria, Ph^nicia, admit of almost 
similar remarks. It was Rome that preserved Carthage 
for us : Troy must be sought in Homer, The history 
of the splendour of Etruria, has been slenderly pre- 
jserved by the notices of hostile writers. Yet, like pris- 
tine {Igypt, it has also bahijled down to us the bistpry 
of its arts ja its works : but, unlike that wonderful, coun- 
try, in the most fragile of materials, in records unexpect-> 
ediy immortal. Pottery, medals, stone, lime, day, rub- 
bish, rust, and dirt, those are the historians of Nations; 
in tliose we must almost seek, even fol* Babylon the Great, 
the Queen of the world. 

The Irish Antiquaries might have made much df this 
argument ; but th^y have overlooked it. I do not mean 
to do for them what they have themselves neglected ; to 
lend them conjectures. Let them conjecture for them- 
selves : for that which is possible may not be true. The 
civilispation of early Ireland which is actually recorded, 
andwhicb they have so grossly misplaced, begins witfa 
th^s sixth Century, and is Saxon or Gothic. This is the 
geometry, music, arithmetic, and grammar, which they 
taught to Charlemagne. Ttiis learning was, assuredly, as 
little Celtic as H \iras "Milesian" or "Persian;" and it 
is this misrepresentation, this confounding and misplacing 
of dates, which has so justly brought their antiquities 
into contempt* Yet perhaps the present observations 
may explain what Taqitus says, when he reniarks that 
the Irish ports were more frequented by foreign ships 
than the British* They exported woollen manufac- 
tures. Huet chooses to doubt. So does Ledwichf but 
he was^ ^ngry, and it did not agree with his system* A 
Celtic civilization in Britain is possible; and I mean to 
demand no more« If there resJIy was no such thing, 
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perhaps it may he explained by the nature of their aba* 
minable governments. The principles of freedom were 
established in all the Celtic governments of eastern and 
southern Europe. Etruria was singularly free. There 
were twelve governors of provinces, who formed an aris- 
tocratic council, and the Chief was elected by the Na- 
tion. The Etrurians were notedly jealous of their Li- 
berty. The Priestcraft of the Druids made the Celts of 
the west a caste of Pariahs. Nothing could have thriven 
und^r such a detestable system. Even in the matter 
of war, the Poet's judgment might have taught him that 
itwQsin vain for an idle priesthood to preach immortality 
to its warriors, when itself refused tp put its own timid 
hand to the spear. It was not thus that Mahomet ren- 
dered bis promises availing, and his Sword biting. 

But I must suffer these reflections to make such weight 
as they may, and proceed to examine the mistakes of au- 
thors ancient and modern, respecting the Celts. It is 
unfortunate that more than three-fourths of this enquiry 
must consist in the correction of errors, and in the dis- 
entanglement, of the confusion which the mistakes and 
rashness of careless antiquaries have introduced into it. 
But it is here the shortest road to truth. To destroy the 
enemy at once, is better than to be condemned to fight 
him at every new position. When once the rubbish is 
cleared away, the truth will shine out, of itself, with little 
effort. 

It is indifferent which of the moderns we begin with. 
The Chronology of error is not worth arranging. Pezron 
completely confounds, even his own Titans, by supposing 
that the Celts settled upon the Germans, whereas the 
reverse is notorious. This is a good foundation for the 
History of Saturn and Japhet, of Gomer and Pluto. Pel- 
loutier sets out by confounding the Celts with thet Scy- 
thians. This is an' equally valuable basis for two vo- 
lumes. But each Abb^ was a Bas Breton ; each derives 
all Europe from his favoured brethren. •* On a bien dit, 
que si les triangles faisoient un Dieu, il lui donueroient 
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trois cotis." He is extremely "learned" also; and lie 
conf(^sses that be read his authorities " apres souper»'' 
jast as he read the " Gazette." Which is probable 
enough. There is some justificatioti for Pinkerton's 
wrathful judgment on Celtic intellects. He may include 
a few more. Mallet's work is almost useless, for the 
same reason : unless, like Pelloutier's, whenever we meet 
the word Celt, we substitute Goth for it. Dr. Percy has 
exposed his error ; for it was he who saw it first. Bruker 
may rank with the rest. He confounds every thing: 
Celtic, Scythians, Germans, Grauls, Britons, Spaniards, 
and many more. Whitaker is worse, if possible ; since» 
in addition, be confounds the Saxon and the Celtic 
tongues, as I before observed ; and, confident in his own 
strength, abuses Dr. Johnson for deriving from the Ice- 
landic what he should have sought in his imaginary 
Celtic. Some of these persons make^ evenr the Franco- 
mdnni and the Marcomanni Celts. It is not easy to com-- 
pare superlatives ; or perhaps Bbrlase might stand one 
step higher; since he even confounds the religion of 
Odin with that of his favoured Druids. " The learned" 
Dr. John Macpherson, as he is called, has proved, among 
many other things, as I have already been obliged to re- 
mark, that the Celts were tall and fair, and had blue eyes, 
and so forth. This is but a sandy bottom for twenty-one 
" dissertations." But it is Pelloutier, quotations and all, 
transplanted to Sky. Boullet, — I have marked him else- 
where. Leibnitz and Lipsius are not blameless; nor 
Bochat, nor Le Court de Gebelin, nor many more. But 
enough of the moderns. We must see whfat the ancients 
have done. 

Briefly, as nine-tenthis of them call the Goths, Geltae, 
they ought to be right, because they are the majority and 
"the ancients;" and we should be wrong in opposing 
them. That would be a very e&sy way of getting rid of 
the subject and the difficulty together. But it cannot 
pass. They had not paid that attention to the distinctions 
of ancient nations which we have done; because those 
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were scarcely an object of interest to pei*sons who con- 
sidered all but themselves as Barbarians* While adiso 
tiiey had not the same adyantages as ourselves, in hiB^ 
torical and geographic knowledge, this subject was not 
in the list of their sciences. How little they'have done 
in this branch of Archaeology and Philology, is Welt 
known to every scholar. 

There can be no question respecting their errors in 
this matter, when really examined. There were two 
leading divisions of People in early Europe ; dark Celts 
and fair Goths ; the primary and the secondary migrants. 
The distinctions and the relative priority of those two 
great nations have been proved. We prove the majority 
of the ancient writers to be wrong, by means of them«- 
selves ; we can prove it by Caesar alone. He knew the 
Celts, and he knew the Belgic Goths : he knew the dis- 
tinction of their languages. Tacitus, and others, bav« 
described their persons ; and we cannot allow the less 
accurate classical writers, either to transfer the nfimes, or 
to confound the races: which they have done. I inay 
therefore as safely examfiie ancient errors ail I bav^ doM 
modem ones. Had those modems exerted the jsame 
criticusm, these mistakes could not have been propagated. 
To take them in a mass, for the sake of brevity, the fol- 
lowibg authors call the Gauls, Celts ; K^xtou, lU^rof, or 
Celtee. Herodotus, Aristotle, Polybius, Dioddriis, Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus, Dionysius Periegetes, Strabo, 
Plutarch, Ahrian, Paiisanias, Ptolemy, Atfaeneeus, Ste- 
phen of Byzantium, Livy, Pomponius Mela, Pliny, Iiii* 
oao, Silius Italicus, and Caesar. Caesar alone is always 
right, because he made distinctions. The rest are oftener 
wrong than right, because they confounded the Belgic, 
or Gothic, with the Celtic Gauls. This is the blunder 
from geography, to which I formerly alluded* Appian, 
Sttidas, and Dion 'Cassius, are among the worst: because 
they almost always call the Germans Celts. Some of 
the «tthers also commit the same error. Tacitus, amoiig 
odier mistakes on this subject, describes the Esthontans 
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as settling in Prussia and Livonia, and retaining the 
** Celtic'' tongue. This was the Gothic. Justin describes 
the multiplication and conquests of the ** Celts/' under 
the same error; calling them» ** aspera, audax, et belli- 
cosa gens." liorus and Livy describe their courage. 
This was the courage, and these were the conquests, 
of the warlike and fierce Goths. 

It will be sufficient to prove a few of them wrong, by 
their own testimony : as it would almost involve the 
history of ancient Europe, to go through the whole. 
Diodorus says that the KcXto» are tall and- fair, and have 
yellow hair; His error is strongly marked by his own 
criticism. He says that the inhabitants of Narbonne 
were KcXtm, and: the other people of that country, TetKareu^ 
but that the Romans confounded them all under the 
name of Grants. KcXrot and Ta>Mvai are the same words, 
and Gaul is Galatian: so that it is plain from this, as 
well as the description, that he applied' the term Celt to 
a Goth ; while it is equally evident that he was aware 
of their being two distinct races, and that his Galatians 
are the real Celts. Arrian says that the Celtee are 
** proceree statures," and Silins Italicus uses the same 
term. Strabo says, that the KcXrai had yellow hair and 
were ayd^^cti/bujwi^tfTepoi. He confounds them again, when 
he says that the Germans, rcp/Moyw^, and the Celts, lived 
beyond the Rhine, but that they resembled each other 
in form, manners, and mode of life. This is the de^ 
scription of Goths only, hot of Goths and Celts. The 
Personal marks here enumerated, are the very marks of 
the Germans, which Tacitus, Pliny, Ciandian, and many 
more, have given. ' <* Magni artus," "truces," "cserulei 
oculi," says the former of the Germans. This author, 
Strabo, further says, that because of the celebrity of the 
Celts, the Greeks applied this term to all the Gauls. He 
is here committing an error, as well as the Greeks whom 
he criticises. He bisimes them for calling those: among 
the Gauls who were really Celte, by the name IUXtw; 
himself applying that term to the Gothic Gauls : while 
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it is plain tliat he, like Dipdoruii, knew that these were 
two distinct peo{>Ie. hWy ^ays that the Celts had *' fusa 
et Candida corporiu" This is more than enough to prove 
that the other authors: were describing Goths under the 
name of Celts. Posidonins ca,lls the Allobroges, who 
were a Teutonic tribe, Celts. If there could yet be a 
doubt, Polybi us proves the certainty of this confusion, 
by naming the tribes of the *^ Celts" who sacked Rome 
under Brennus. They were the Semnones, Boii, and 
Veneti; and the^e were Gothic Gauls, or Germans. 

Some of the authors, however, whom I first enume*- 
rated, are not always wrong on this point ; being correct 
to a certain extent, respecting the inhabitants of Gaul, 
and thus confirming the opinion which I deduced from 
Caesar's knowledge; namely, that the real distinction 
between Goths and Celts was actually known, though 
the two people were ofteii confounded; and that the 
Celts of those who were truly aware of the distinction, 
were the very Celts of our own system. Cassar, indeed, 
confesses that they confounded the Celtee, Aquitani, and 
Belgae, under the general name of Gauls; and in this 
case, be was aware that there were three languages and 
three people, the real European Celts, the African Celts, 
or the oiTspring of the Iberi and Mauri, and the German, 
or Belgic Goths. His term CeltsB is correctly applied, 
and is our own authority for the name of those people 
whom the Goths conquered, and who spoke the language 
of Armorica and Ireland. I may confirm this by Pausa- 
nias, who appears to be right, though perhaps more from 
chance than design, when he says that the Gauls lived near 
the western sea of remote Europe, but that their anqient 
name was Celts. It is plain, therefore, that those Ancients 
did not use the term Celt for Goth, designedly, as the 
real denomination of that Race, but from ignorance ; and 
consequently, that we are not wrong ourselves in restor-* 
ing the former name to its proper owners. 

Though, the certainty of this confusion 49 thus com-« 
pletely proved against the Ancients, 9, f^Vf words more 
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on this subject will not be uninstrdctirey while it will 
render unnecessary any minute remarks oil the Chitbs 
hereafter. The Gauls of Bellovesus who attacked Rome 
in the time of Tarquin the elder dtid built Milan, were 
Goths ; as were those, under Sigovesus, who settled in 
Germany and Galatia, receiving the latter from flico- 
medes. Flence, as 1 formerly remarked, Oalatia is Celtic 
in name only. The Insubri were Belgic Gauls, like the 
Semnones and Salluvii ; and it was those tribes which 
beat'tbe Etruscans and settled in Itaily. This was one of 
the conquests of Celts by Goths. The Gauls who plun- 
dered Thrace, Byzantium, Macedonia, and Delphi, in 
379 A. "C. and whom Cicero mentions in his Oratio ^o 
' Fronteio, were Gk>ths, as I before noticed. This was the 
warlike and restless race which drove the Celts before 
them in Europe, and which, under various names and 
forms, has been the main source of our present popula- 
tion. It is evident, from all this, that the term Gaul, 
like Celt, was often applied by the ancients to & Gothic 
people. 

We may, therefore, turn to this race ; having cleared 
up the history of the Celts, and removed the confusion 
in which they have been involved, both by the ancients 
and the moderns. So mu<^h has ailso been now said re- 
specting the Goths, that, as far as the present purpose is 
concerned, little remains to be added. Pinkerton has 
made this question so clear, that it is fruitless to go over 
it. The work is done to our hands; and it is not my 
purpose to transcribe what may better be read in the 
original solid and satisfactory Essay. It is sufficient to 
say that the Goths were the Scythians of the Ancients. 
Nor need I enumerate the various names by which they 
were known to those writers, or by which their several 
tribes were designated. I need not repeat where I can 
neither correct nor elucidate ; and, for the object at pre- 
sent in view, it is sufficient to notice those tribes which 
were concerned in the settlement of Britain. 

Among these, however, a doubt hangs ov^ the 
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Cimbri ^ nod this is the only point, after that of the P^- 
hsgi, on whi^k I fpel tdispo6e4 to question, Piukertoia. 
While also this, subject has been almost inextricably 
coiifus^d '\>y ewevj author, without one excep.tion, it is 
a most ifnportapt on^ in the history of our o\yn popula* 
tioa. • Till it b^ clefired up, it is in vain to lay down any 
Aeory on that questipn ; and, as before, it is better to 
^ioio(>th thepalibilt opq^, thap to leave obstacles to en« 
coupt^er at every sfucceeding st^p. As to the name, it is 
sufficient ;to say th^ the Etymologists haye derived the 
term Cimbri from Gomer, Those who think such ques- 
tions worth volumes, .may write volumes. It is enough 
to be condemned to read them. Plutaich makes Ciniber 
the generic name of a robber or a marauder : and so do 
others among the Ancients. It has been thought that 
they were named after the Cimbric Cbersonesus or Jut- 
land. I think that the reverse will presently appear. 

It is plain that the ancients used the term Cimbri, Cim- 
merii, and ^i^f^h as a generic napie of the great Gaulish 
and German nations. Diodorus says that the Gauls were 
called Cimmerii ; a,nd Joseph us, who has a theory to sup- 
p<Hrt) calls the Galatians Gpmariana; presumed by the 
Etymologists tp be the same term. Appian and Piodorus 
9IS0 ,use the term (?eU and Cimber as equiyalent; 
'MUXtok tok KfjMj9^K :>^nf«f«€yeK :" for it is plain, from other 
authors, that this is the real object of that passage. This 
18 aliuqvt evidence enough; but the Remainder will ap* 
pear, on enquiring who the Cimbri were. The term 
Cymri, or Cumri, appears, with us, to have been equally 
generic; having been applied to the injiabitants of 
Wales, of Cumberland, and of a district in Scotland, 
bounded on one side by the Clyde ; whence the Cumbray 
isliands still.. 

Now Pezrpn thinks that the Cimbri were Celts; so 
do Whitaker, and Macpherson, and many more. It is 
ffidifferent wh^t those think, who confounded the Celts 
and the Goths: because, with them, it is plain that the 
Cimbri might be either. LI wyd thinks that the Ciipbri 
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were Cells. His opinions always merit respect ; but ibey 
are wrong on this point. Pinkerton is an antagonist of 
more moment, and I must take bim as tbe cbampion for 
tbe wbole. He decides tbat tbe Cimbri were Celts; but 
not in bis usual firm and positive manner. He does not 
seem to bave been satisfied witb bis own evidence ; and 
bad be consulted autbors wbom it is quite surprising tbat 
be sbould bave overlooked, be must bave cbanged bis 
mind. His testimonies are circuitous, inferential, and 
feeble ; while it seems probable tbat bis ardour for bis 
own system misled bim. His main stay are tbe passages 
already quoted from Appian and Diodorus, and tbese are 
neutral on tbis point ; partly because tbe terms Cimber 
and Celt are intercbangeable, and partly because, as I 
bave fully sbown, tbe ancients applied the term Celt to 
the Groths. I shall now prove, from them, that tbe Cimbri 
were Goths. 

Tacitus says tbat it was in 640 U.C. that tbe arms of 
the Cimbri were first beard. ** Sexcentesimum et quad- 
ragesimum annum urbs nostra agebat, cum primum Cim- 
brorum audita sunt arma.*^ These were tbe arms of tbe 
Gothic Gauls, already mentioned. Appian says tbat tbe 
people who plundered Delphi under Brennus, were 
Cimbri. I bave already shown tbat tbese were Goths. 
Tbese are facts enough from history : it is superfluous to 
quote more. But the description of tbe Cimbri cannot 
be mistaken : it is tbat of tbe Goths. '< Cimbri Iseti perire 
in bello, in morbo cum lamentis," says Paulus Diaconus. 
Quintilian, speaking of the Cimbri, says ** Immanes sunt 
animis atque corporibus, et ad insitam feritatem vast^ 
utroque exercent, bellando animos, corpora, adsuetudine 
Jaborum." Cicero, in his Tusculan dissertations, remarks 
that the '< Cimbri et Celtiberi in preeliis exultant, la- 
mentantur in morbo : '^ and Florus confirms all tbis, when 
he compares tbem to wild beasts ; ** Nee minus animorum 
immanitate quam corporum, belluis suis proximi." When 
be describes their migrations, he confirms it by a different 
kind of testimony. ** Cimbri, Theutoni, atque Tiguriiii, 
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lib extremis Galliee profagi "— «^oras sedes qiuwre- 
bant/' I need produce no more evidence, and I need make 
no commeritarieB on this. The Cimbri were Gotba^not 

Celts* ; ^ 

' The Belgse scarcely require a word ; as their Gothic 
origin is universally admitted, except by such writers 
as Pelloutier and his followers. The value of. then- 
opinions is already understood. Caesar's testimony can- 
not be eluded. He says that the Belgse differed from the 
Celtae in language, and that the former were descended 
from the Germans; "ortos a Germanis : "and, that having 
passed the Rhine, "Gallos expulisse." As to the Picts, 
Pinkerton has demonstrated their Gothic, and, apparentlyr 
■their Scandinavian origin, so completely, that this point 
may be considered as now t^ken out of the regions of 
historical controversy. His evidence cannot be abridged, 
and I need not transcribe it. This basis is fixed. Of the 
Danes, Saxons, and Norwegians, the history is as familiar 
as' our own. I may therefore proceed to the actual colo- 
nization of Britain and Ireland ; since that of the High- 
lands, which is here the ultimate object of enquiry, de- 
pends on it. 

If the Welsh brought the name of Cymri or Cimbri 
with them, and if they were all Cymri, they could not 
have been Celts, as I have just shown. Yet they iare 
partly such; because their language is almost as Celtic 
as the Erse, because their topographic names are Celtic, 
and because they preserve a Celtic personal character* 
Llwyd's theory, following Leibnitz, is, that there was an 
original Celtic population, and a second Celtic colony. 
'Rowlands copies him. They are wrong* We must change 
the last term, before this theory of Wales is the true one. 
;The second Colony must have been Gothic Cimbri. They 
were probably Belgse, and a part of those who colonized 
•England ; driving the Celts before them, as they did on 
all occasions, conforming to their, language, as tbey have 
done elsewhere, but imposing their own name of Cumri. 
/Na other supposition will explain the Gothic race, or blue 
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eyes of North Wdles ; and this was the spirit which m^ 
long resisted Saxon and Norman England* It was Gotb 
•gainst Goth. Wales claims as little honoar from its 
Celtic portion, as Ireland and Scotland. 

That the Belgee settled in England^ we know from Ciesar. 
The emigration of Belgic Gaul was, in his day, a recent 
eirent. Tacittis confirms the opinion, as far as assent can 
confirm it. ^^Galios vicinom solum occup4sse credibile 
est'' The same Belgas appear to have settled in Ireland ; 
and, as it is esteemed, through England, and about the 
first Century. There is no evidence that they extended 
to Scotland. This is the first Gothic r^ce, in Britain and 
Jlreland at least, Ptolemy names them in the second 
Century : and they were reduced, together with the Cel- 
tic Britons, in the year 50 and onwards, by the. Romans. 
JRicbard says that the Cauci and the Menapii, two Teu- 
tonic tribes, came to Britain before Caesar. The English 
Belgs were the Bibroci, Parisi, Regni, Cattivelauni, and 
Atrebatii. It is thought that the Belgae of Ireland set<- 
tled in the south, and are the ^ Firbolgs^' who oppose 
the Scandinavian invaders, in Ossian. 

Scotland has an indirect interest in the Belgae, as 
forming (he probable basis of the Dalriadan cololiies, 
whose lot it was to reduce divided Scotland into one 
kingdom, and to impose the term Scot on the people. 
To imagine a Celtic people making conquests over Goths, 
js as if the haro should turn on the wolf. TI|e language, 
jas I have often remarked, proves nothing. But tt^y 
fbave a much sh*Q0ger interest in the Picts, i^ho formed 
.the real Caledonia, of the Ropians. Tliough this people 
came from Scandinavia, they were, intimately connecled 
with Saxony, if not actually Saxons. The Cimbri, Sait- 
ons, Picts, and Danes, were almost one people. The 
Icelandic Chronicles say that the Saxons actually settled 
in Norway. JBedebrings .Hengist and Horsa from Odin. 
Peringskiold confirms this view : and the ancient writers 
.in general speak of the Scandinavian and Saxon lan- 
guages as nearly the sanie in the tiitte of EthelfBd. fit 
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JB indjffereiit how^this is determifted; as the)^ were the 
saaie race, speaking the same language. 

I will admit that he who has the fortune to differ from 
Camden, Selden, Speed, Innes, and Chalmers, as well as 
from Whitaker, ought to feel some alarm at his temerity, 
or be very sure of his ground* As to a whole army of 
" trinm literarum homines/' it would be somewhat over- 
much to provide answers for all of them. But what is 
this to encountering Pinkertou and Bjtson, as I have so 
often done. This last worthy indeed, cannot now give 
me <> the lie valiant," as he has done to Percy, and to 
Warbnrton, and to every one else who happened to diifer 
A*om him; and as to Mister John Pinkertop, he may 
he sati&fied with his merited honours, and admit, if he 
can, that he has not kept a eentry at every post. 

Astothedate of the Pictish invasion, it is obscure. Yet 
-we may approximate near enough to it for any useful 
purpose. Saxo Grammaticus speaks of Northern inva^ 
sions of Ireland in the time of the Incarnation. Tacitus 
says that this people was powerful in ships and arms, in 
the year 100. Eumenius says that the hish and the 
Picts invaded Britain in 50 A. C. If the authority of 
Nennius is to be admitted; he says, distinctly, that the 
f icts settled in Orkney^ 200 years before Christ. It is 
.probable that there was a long series of invasions, re- 
jsembling . those of the Danes and Norwegians between 
ihe eighth and tenth centuries. The identity of manners 
^and people, justifies a conclusion which reconciles every 
thing. When Eric of Norway invaded Orkney, he found 
Peti settled in these islands, together with Papse, or Irish 
Priests. Pets ace Picts. The Pentland Firth js called 
Petland, in the Icelandic history. The Roman or Latin 
e^mology of Picts, it must be hoped, is completely aban- 
doned. This idle derivation and silly blunder, has been 
a cause of infinite confusion ; and may afford a warning 
example of the evils produced by fanciful and false 
etymologies. All this evidence, loose as it is, fixes a 
genenal date for the Pictish inv^asions, libout the first ceu- 
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fury. The Romans found the Pictish or Caledonian 
people established and powerful, thong^h they do not 
mention the name till 290 ; and then rt is to give it the 
ialse etymology which has ' produced so much idle dis- 
cussion. A minimum date is thus at least fixed. The 
general fact is confirmed incidentally by Eumenius, when 
be remarks, that, in the time of Julius Caesar, the Picts 
were the common enemies of Britain ; and by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who points out the Vecturiones and the 
Bicaledones as these people. There is an equally inciden- 
tal confirmation of it by Gildas, as there is by Bede when 
he says that there were five languages used in Britain 
in his day : the British, the Irish, the English or Saxon, 
the Pictish, and the Latin. It has been attempted to 
evade this, by supposing that the Pictish was a dialect of 
the Irish. This is catching at straws: and those who 
have questioned Bede, are among the writers whose shal- 
low and prejudiced views deprive them of all claim to 
attention. 

" It has been argued by most of the antiquaries whom 
I have here opposed, that the Picts must have spoken 
Gaelic and have been Celts, because the topographic 
names of the Low Country are so often Celtic. This 
proves only that the original inhabitants ^ere Celts; 
which is precisely what I have already indicated. This 
argument has been directed against Pinkerton ; and if he 
has suffered, it is because he would not allow of any origi- 
nal Celtic people in Scotland. This system, my system, 
which is consonant to all the history of the Celtic and 
Gothic tribes, removes the whole difficulty, and neutral- 
izes the argument. It appears to me that there is no 
longer any difficulty. It appears to me also that there 
"ought at length to be peace on this question; if there 
ever could be peace or rest on a subject which has been 
the source of war and contention through Centuries. 

There is one other argument which I uiust also 
answer, because it has much' less weight in itself than 
has been attached to it ; while it is a feather against the 
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preceding evidence* The names of the Pictish Kings are 
said to be derived from the Gaelic. In the first place, the 
fact is not so. Some may be Gaelic; others are plainly 
Gothic ; but the etymology of the greater number is ob- 
scure. In the next place, the Gaelic and the Suio* 
Gothic agree to the extent of one half, as I formerly 
showed. It is likely further^ that, as in all similar 
cases, the conquering Picts adopted many words, or a 
portion of the Gaelic tongue, just as the Saxons adopted 
many British words in England ; and, lastly, as these 
names haye passed down by Erse tradition and have 
been recorded by Irish Monks, it is easy to understand 
how they should have been modified or changed. Even 
the list of Gaelic Kings, Latinized by the same hands, is 
scarcely intelligible. 

The invasions and settlement of this Picts extended to 
the Northern isles of Scotland and to Ireland ; whether 
to the JBbndee, is uncertain. It is probable. These 
people appear to be the Lochlaunic invaders of Ireland, 
and the real Feni, or Fions; a name, as Ledwich thinks, 
derived from Finland. That etymology is doubtful; 
they might have been the " fair " Gael. But the general 
question is not afiected by an unsettled etymology on 
this point. 

Be that what it may, these Picts drove back the na- 
tive €elts, both in Scotland and Ireland, and settled 
over them; as the Anglo-Saxons afterwards did in ^Eng- 
land over the mixed Britons. Chalmers says that there 
were no previous Celts in Shetland, though there were 
in Orkney, and that this is proved by there being Dru- 
idical remains in the latter and not in the former. The 
fact is not correct, and the argument is of no use, if it 
were. There are the same kinds of remains in both 
islands, and I have formerly shown that those works are 
not Druidical. It is certain that the Pictish conquests, 
in Scotland at least, were of the same ferocious charac- 
ter as those of the Saxons in England, because the 
coi^querors retained their own language. I fprmerly 
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showed the nature and value of tUs argument. The 
Celts were exterminated, using that word in the same 
lax sense as applied to En^'-land, and driven to the woods 
and mountains. But they have left the traces of theit 
original possession, in topographic names in the Low 
Country; as they have done, all over Europe. Had the 
Pictish invasions resembled tliat of the Normans in 
France, they wonid have lost the Scandinavian, and 
taken the Gaelic tongue. That they spoke a different 
one, is certain. Colnmba requires an interpreter to com* 
municate with them and to preach to them. I have re« 
marked, in its proper place, that this is the true source 
of the language of Low Scotland. 

It has been a fashion to suppose that the Picts were 
Savages ; naked and painted savages. This is nonsense ; 
it deserves no gentler a term. They were of the same 
ra^es that invaded Rome and Greece, that settled in 
Italy. They were almost the agricultural and orderly 
** Germans " of Tacitus. They might have painted their 
Ikces, or dyed their hair with woad or aught else, as a 
fashion ; whether to strike terror into their enemies (as 
has been said), or bot. All nations have their systems of 
ornament ; and, ifor aught the fact bears, the ^ Naked 
Pict " whose " painted vest '' Prince Vortigem wore, 
need not have been more naked or more painted than the 
Picts of a Parisian Assembly. The Romanised term, 
Picti, has here helped to mislead the careless* They 
fought in chariots ; that implies arts. They were early 
and long powerful against the arms 'o( Rome, and tbejr 
appear then to have been long possessed of a vigoroos 
government. Rather, they were under different govern- 
ments, like the German tribes ; and while we may safely 
reason firom the one to the other, we are sure that they 
coiild not, without long-established order and intelli- 
gence, have united as they did, against powerful and 
experienced armies. It is probable that their civilisation 
Was equal to that of the Saxons of the Heptarchy : but 
we read of Kings in the one case, and of painted Savages 
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in the other, and become prejudiced accordingly. Sach 
is the effect of terms. 

Here then is a theory, which, with the simple modifi- 
cation of allowing an original Ce(tic popniation, recon- 
ciles even Pinkerton : an antiquary whom, above all those 
who have interfered in this question, it would be least 
desirable to differ from, since it is he who iir^t brought 
order into this chaos. That alteration reconciles all those 
who are worth reconciling. It leaves the leadrng argu^- 
ment of Camden, Selden, and Speed, men whom do 
one would willingly differ from, untouched. Whitsaket 
may thrust himself among them if he pleases. It leaves 
Innes also, his Pictish Kings, and Tacitus his blue-eyed 
Germans, and Jamieson his Scottish language ; while It 
explains what has been a p^rpetueil source of eiTor and 
controversy, the two, and different races, which, from a 
high antiquity, inhabited Scotland. . 

I, mentioned, originally, that the fair apd tall among 
the present Highlanders bad been derived from Norwe* 
gian blood« It is evident that they might equally have 
come of Pictish blood, had the Picts intermingled with 
the Celts ; which we can never know. They might also 
have come of Dalriadan bloody to a certain extent ; if, as 
I have shown to be probable, this was chiefly a Belgie 
people. Hence, probably, arises the Scandinavian stamp 
of such central Highlanders as the Mac Gregors and 
others^ Whitaker chooses to suppose that the Caledo- 
nians who opposed the Romans were Gael* I am almost 
tired <>f following bis aberrations* The Romans were 
fully aware of their '^ Germstn origin." Tacitus speaks 
as plab as man can speak. He says of the Caledonians 
who opposed the Romans, ^' Rutilce comee, magni artus, 
G^rmanieam originem asseveraiit." His knowledge of 
the Germans will not be questioned. It is marvellous 
how a writer like Whitaker, whose defect was hot want 
of reading, could oppose such a passage as this. Ev^n 
Malcolm, long after, talks of his yellow-haired people ; 
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confirming this opinion. Tbe Gael or Celts had been 
dnVen back to their forests and strong holds long before. 
If it be a source of self applause that the Roman arms 
were resisted^ that applause is due to the ancestors of tbe 
Low Country Scots. The term Caledonians, though it 
were derived from^the Gaelic, would not prove tbe people 
Gnel ; any more than the term Welsh or Briton proves 
that Wales or Britain possessed no Belgic Goths. The 
points of repulse lay on the .margin of the mountainous 
r^ioDvas it must Wer do in similar cases ; but that does 
Aot prove tbe defenders to ha^^e been mountaineers, any 
more thlEin it proves them Celts. 

What peculiar merit or pleasure there is in deriving 
an origin from an . ever-beaten people, when there is a 
choice, it would be difficult to discover. If tbe Romans 
did not conquer the Highlands, it is because there was 
nothing to conquer. Yet they traversed ,the mountains 
wherever they bad any object in doing. so; as they did 
• through Mar to the North, as well as by the way of For- 
tingal; and apparently as far as Badenoch. Ptolemy 
has shewn us that the country was an entire forest, in- 
habited merely on .the sea shores. The Romans did not 
conquer for glory alone. It was for vulgar profit as well 
as conquest that they warred. It was the commerce ot 
Britam which helped to tempt them : the tin of Cornwall 
and the pearls of Wales, were among the attractions, as it 
was the amber of Prussia which enticed them to the 
Baltic. They aUo levied tributes, provided for rapacious 
ofiScers and governors, disposed of turbulent troops, and 
maintained those wjiom they could not well have paid 
otherwise. They bad no ambition to govern the barren 
rocks and marshy forests of the Highlands: nor ccfuld 
the repulses which they experienced, have proceeded 
from a people thus scattered. The Picts introduced their 
Saxo or Suio-Gpthic governments ; and this was the or- 
ganization which repelled Rome. It was that which had 
beaten Rome within its own gates before, which had setr 
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tied itself ovdr Italy, and which, in after times, was des- 
tined to upMe, Modern Europe, from.tbatRoiEiaii Europe 
wbicb^ it overturned. 

• Eaoogbofthe Picts. .But we are not yet relieved: 
from obscurity. and dispute* After the Roman retreat, 
there was a Pictish kingdom in Scotland^ governed by 
Kiugs, of which the series has been settled by Innes, 
and which may therefore be considered as received. Dur- 
ing tfae.early part of this period, the Celts, or pepple.ef 
the Highlands, are. as much forgotten as if they had 
never existed. It is likely that they were, then at least, 
much reduced, and probably in a nearly sjivage state; 
whatever civilization they might have pc^essed before. 
They could have been but few in d umbers, because the 
territory. was limited ; far more so indeed than it. now is* 
That some remained in the Western Islands, is probable, 
but not proved. I have said enough respecting tbisifor-^ 
merly. The terms Scot and Scotland were still unknown. 
St; Jerom is the first who names the Scottish tribes* But 
the terms Scotia and Scot were applied to Ireland, i 
need not go over the proofs, which have been repes^ted 
to weariness; and which no ilUbumpur and igtipranee, 
of which there have been abundance displayed, have 
yet subverted. Whence the name originated, is jquite un- 
know^ni That the Scots were: a posterior colony of Scy- 
thians to Ireland, is a hypothesis of Ledwicb's, utterly 
without support. Macpherson, who, among many othere, 
chooses to imagine that thei'e is some dreadful dishonour 
in tracing the term to Ireland, concludes, at one time, 
that the lerne of Glaudian, in an often-quoted passage 
which mentions the Scots of leriie, means the Western 
Islands, at anothier Stratherne, then the Western coast, 
and so on. It cannot mean all ; and such is the conse- 
quence of feeble attempts to evade a positive testimony. 
When he says that the Scot-Irish could not have reached 
Scotland in numbers, in their boats, he should have 
asked hiinself bow any colonization of Britain was ever 
made. Granting that these boats were currachs, or skin 
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boats, be might have found, in Herodotus, that the wkker 
and bide boats of the Euphrates carried 160 tons, and 
even bad asses on board to transport back the skins after 
the frame was sold at Babylon. His attempts to overturn 
Bede's evidence respecting the Dalreudinian settlement^ 
is equally unavailing against that positive testimony fromr 
a writer who was almost a living witness. Gibbon's 
doubts are more worthy of respect than all Macpherson'iP 
proofs : but it is very plain that he had neither cared 
for nor examined this subject; or he would have left 
little for others to do, Hume thinks that the Scots came 
from Ireland. Ireland was called Scotia, even in Bede^e 
time, in 731: and, as Usher says, a» far down as the 
eleventh century. The ancient Scottish writers consi- 
dered the Gaelic language which they knew, as Irish, 
and the terms as equivalent; as may be seen by their 
calling the language and the people of the Higblanda 
Erische and Erse. 

It must be admitted that there are some contradict 
tions about the date and manner of thi» settlement, Bede 
fixes the first permanent establishment of the Scots in 
Argyllshire, in 460. Richard says it was in 830. Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus, less likely to be correct than either^ 
assigns it to the year 860. Fergus, it is well known, was 
the leader; and he became the first king of Scotland, 
which was then limited to a district, including Argyll- 
shire, of which the extent .is unknoWn, but which had 
probably grown to a considerable magnitude when his 
descendant Kenneth vanquished the King of Pictlaad 
and united both dominions under his own person. This 
is that portion of Scottish history which explains Dun^ 
staffnage; the residence, doubtless, of a* Chief, at first 
resembling the succeeding Chiefs of the days of Somer- 
lid, and afterwards that of a more powerful monarch. 
Galloway, forming an independent Scoto-Irish kingdom 
till its union with Scotland by marriage, probably origin-> 
ated in the same source. To tbis. account of the Babi* 
adan expedition and settlement, I must yet however add, 
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thaf it is narrated and believed by Fordun, (a wriler of a 
far otherstaidp than Boethius), by Major, Gildas, Geoffrey 
of Monmoatfa, and others, and that the date is sometinies 
fixed at 150 A. C. The more doubtful partrculars are, 
lUat the Irish having attacked the Romans in Scotland, 
were at firist driven back; returning, under Maximtis, 
being beaten back again by Gratinnus Mnniceps, but 
finally returning and establishing themselves in 396. 

Now, that die Scots should have given their name to 
I^ictland, and that this name should hav^ vanished, is no 
argument against the validity of this history. It is a pre- 
cise parallel to that of the Angles and England, andbn the 
very same territory. The Angles were th^ most ihsig;- 
nificant of the Saxons. The invading Sects wei^ an 
insignificaiit people. The case of the Teiitones is isimi- 
lar. This name is first mentioned by Pytheas ; and, 
according to Mela^ they inhabited an island called Coda- 
Oenia, whence, as Spener says, they were also calfed 
Codani. Yet they carried and spread their obscure name 
so widely, as to have made the term Teutonic a ^enerr^ 
oiie to ovKt own day. There is no end to this class of illus- 
tration. It is one of the endless modifications of Luck. 
It is a foUy of another kind in the same antiquaries, 
which asserts that the Pidish people were exterminated 
by Kenneth, because the namre thenf disapi^ears. As weH 
teight it be supposed that the Angles had exterminated 
'iM thw other ft'itons ; aH the inhabitants of Bk-itaiii. 

I must faer^ point out an additional error in Pinkerton, 
when after asserting that the original population of Scot- 
land was entirely Gothic, he says that its only Celts ar^ 
liiose who thus arrived iVom Ireland. This is one of the 
tensequenees of hfis outrageous feelings towards the name 
bf a Celt. It is not jftossiUe, on moral principles, that Eng- 
land, Wales, and Iretaftd, should have possessed an ori- 
Ifiaal Celtic poputatioti; ' and that Scotland should not 
lUtre bad its own share ; tier is it possible, on any other 
Iprounds, to explain the Celtic topographical names whtdi 
f«rvade all Scotland, and which, as through Europea 
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large, mark tlie existence of an early Celtic race. It is 

moreoyer doubtful, as I remarked before, that the Scoto- 
Irish, 0T Dalreudioi, were Celtic at all ; and Pinkertbn 

should have perceived, that in adopting this fancy, he 
was disclaiming the Belgic or Gothic colonization of the 
South of Ireland, which he had himself aided in esta- 

. blishing. I need not repeat, for the tenth time, that their 
using the Erische or Celtic language, proves nothing. 
Pinkerton's Celts, since Celts there are, must be sought 
elsewhere ; and they can bo found, most securely, in the 
shattered remains of thie original people. 

Now this history, simple and inoffensive as it must 
seem to any plain mind, has given rise to outrage, and 
abuse, and controversy, and bad writing, through the 
space of a century and more, in the hands of Sibbald, Dal- 
rymple, Abercrombie, Mackenzie, and others. Tytler is 
inost particularly furious against Pinkerton, for saying 
that the Picts are the real Scots of present Scotland, and 
that the nominal Scots were a small colony. He and 
others are equally rabid at the supposition that the Scots 
should have been descended from the Irish. It is really 
very difficult to see where the offence lies. It is little 
better than a dispute i^bout terms. The people of Scot- 
land are the people of Scotland, the very Caledonians 
who resisted Rome and England, and who have raised 
theniselves by their energies, to their present state. ^ That 
they liave changed their iiames during their progress 
because they have intermarried into another family, as 
little vitiates their blood and descent, as the blood of one 
of their present Stewarts is corrupted by taking the sur- 
name of Murray, from a siniilar cause. Southern Britain 
does not become insane at hearing itself called England, 
.and at being told that the petty Angles were the parent 
of its name. The antiquity of a people i^ not bound up 
in the antiquity of its designation : nor is there any reason 
why 'Ufae Renegado Pinkerton,'' who is simply investi- 
gating and stating a historical fact, is to be answered in his 
own indiscreet, and now, it must be hoped, exploded lan- 
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guage. If evety historian is to fight his way throligh 
emiKittled hosts of raging and ignorant people who <Sfaoose 
to fancy that their own honour is involved' in sbme vi- 
sionary honour of their ancestors before the Flood, it will 
become. necessary for him to imitate the Arab|^husband- 
man» and to write in full armour, with his right hand 
on the pen and his left on the sword. 

It 'must yet however be remembered, respecting this 
early history, that the concjuest of Kenneth over Pict- 
land, was not a conquest with that unequal force which it 
is rather pleasing than true to suppose. And it is phas- 
ing merely, it pleases the inconsiderate at least, be- 
cause the name Scot has swallowed up the ' name Pict. 
It is as if all Scotland were itself to boast that it had 
been conquered by such an imaginary unequal forc^. 
The descendants and people 6f Fergus may boast, if they . 
please;! if they can find themselves out: but for the rest 
to do so, is to boast of the conquests of him whose name 
they suffered as the vanquished. Mr. Pinkerton's anta- 
gonists seem to have lost sight of this simple argument, 
in the extremity of their anger. That he should have 
forgotten to retort it, is still more surprising. As to the 
strife itself, it appears to have lain between equal forces, 
as far as we can now conjecture. The south-west of 
Scotland was then probably an ally of Kenneth, as being 
of the same race. All the south-east was Anglo-Saxony. 
The immense mountain tract to the north-west, was pro- 
bably, if not neutral, an ally also of Kenneth, in conse- 
quence of the identity of language. Caithness, Suther- 
land, and parts of Moray and Aberdeenshire, seem to 
have been in the possession of the Danes or Norwegians ; 
so that Pictavia was a very limited territory, it is even 
probable that the western empire was the strongest;^ 
and it is equally probable, from what I have formerly 
said respecting the Belgic colorties of Ireland, that this 
was a contest between two branches of one equally war- 
like people. If this view of early Scottish history has 
not yet been taken, it is fully time that it should. 
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I hare said so mucb formerly r60peoting the Donaili 
and Norwegian inyasions and settlements, Aat I have 
here left nothing to say« The aneient history has wm 
been brought into contact with the modern^ as far as mf 
purposes were concerned; and to say more, woidd be 
repetition. T%e sketch of the history of the Clans, must 
also suffice for what I might say on the later people wh« 
settled in Scotland, from England, Flanders, and Nor- 
mtady. I hare not undertaken to write four quartos on 
this subject. 

'"'^But as I have often had occasion to say Aat the 
Highlanders are a mixed race, and as I hare equdly said 
dmt they have little title to that Celtic blood of whicJi 
they boast as if it were a merit, I must now make a few 
deductions from the mass of proofs which I have thus 
brought forward to secure myself, (f^e original Celtic 
breed has been m^ified by the Gothic blood in these 
several manners. By the Picts, by the Belgic Dairies 
dans, by the early Norwegians and Danes in the NcHrth, 
by the Danish Vikingr and the Norwegian government of 
Magnus Barefoot, and by the intercourse, during a long 
period, between the Irish Ostmen of Dublin and of that 
eastern^ coast, and the western of Scotland. Subset* 
quently, and during the same period, Aat of the Bigb* 
land Magnates at least, has been modified by the settle 
ments of Anglo-Ndrmans, Anglo*Saxons, Flemings, and 
Low-country, or Saxon and Pietish Scots. 

Such is the history of the present Highland pec^e* 
The traces are in their persons, as well as in their polK 
tical history, lite traces are in their energy and in their 
estimable qualities. To seek for these among Celts, lato 
seek them where they were never yet found, in the West; 
. although I have already defended the Great Celtic people 
as they were never defended before. He who would see 
what a Celt of this division really is, may find him in the 
Highlands, though rarely. He is even more rare in If^ 
land; and hence the nnqaestionable fiiie qualities and 
fine persons of the great mass of the Irish people. Thcgr 
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fajftve leasit of the Gelilc and moat of the Gblhic Mood, 
The true Celt may be found in Cornwall, but s^till better 
hi Wales ; and aeeciredly he is there an animal which no 
one would wish to presenre^ either for his moral qualities 
erhis fjersoaal appearance. Let the Highlander wiio m 
vain of h» Celtic blood, go to Brittany, if he would see 
whatJit is of which he boasts* He may go to Switzer* 
land, also* But, in ancient Armorica, he will find tho 
frhe Celt in the true state of a true savage; speaking his 
own umakigated jargon, lazy, dirty, fraudful, unim- 
proved since the year 458 that he is first reputed to have 
migrated thither from Cornwall, and resisting, stedfastly 
and i^renuonsiy, all the imfNroFements around him. Those 
wb6 have seen him in his native hills, as I have, will 
vouch thait the picture is hok overdrawn. 

The Highlanders are stUI a^ mixed race, and it iw 
tfietr misfortune; though that misfortune » precisely tho 
reverse of what they themselves imagine. To boast c^ 
being an unmixed people, is ther result 6£— any motive 
which they please to assign : to boast of being Celts, is 
to gbry in ill-fortune. If they find any glory in the 
Celtic tongue, that is a separate matter. It is most parti-* 
eolaifjy certain that all the Magnates of the Highlands arei 
of the Gothie race, and, g^enerdlty, finom .the latest settlers* 
The earliest must be sought among the people of Reuda* 
If there be a Pedigree more remote than the pedigrees of 
Hwold Harfi^er's race, it will be found in the Mac Gre- 
gors, and in the remainder of those who occupied that 
portion of the west side of our island which did not fall 
into tfie hands of the Norwegian Kings and of the Lords 
of the Isles and die West. Galloway alone competes with 
these in antiqiiity of settlement; the source being the 
same. If these Irish descents are Belgic, and therefore 
Gothic, much more certainly are those pedigrees such, 
which deduce from Ireland after the eighth Century, and 
onwards* Ireland in the eayt, Scotland in the west, and 
the Islands, were one Norwegian people, and, sometimes, 
almost one kingdom. 
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, It 19 absolutely childish to fftncy that, this is any 
stigma on Highland honour. It was the fate of ^he 
Celts td be conquered wherever they came into contact, 
with the Goths; and when they. were not exterminated^^ 
they were driven into corners where their miserable rens^ 
nanis continue to this day/ the same base people whicb 
those Goths apparently found them. We might almost 
conclude, did we dare to reason on the designs, of Provi-* 
dence, that the Gothic nation was ordained! fori this end ; 
and that nothing .short of extermination was applicable 
to. the correction of a people who, eyen yet, are resisting* 
the improvements that surround them. Why this por- 
tion of the Great Celtic nation should so far have differed- 
from those of Syria and Italy, I know not : unless it has 
been explained by means of their Religimi and Gkivem- 
ment. Yet even respecting the eastern Celts, it natust 
be remembered that the Arcadians, the Spartans^ and 
the remainder of the Pelasgic race, remained for ever in- 
ferior to the Hellenic Greeks. Arcadia did nothing iii' 
intellect. Sparta did nothing: its only praise, if praise 
that be, is what might equiedly be claimed byNew Zea- 
land. It is from the Goths that Edrope derived its 
beauty, its energy, its intellect, and its spirit of freedomv 
The liberty, the power, the glory of Britain, were born* 
in the woods and morasses of Germany, and amid the 
rocks and waves of Scandinavia. 

The Highlander may continue to pride himself on his 
Celtic blood, his visionary unmixed race, and his imagpi«! 
liary unconquered mountains, if he pleases ; on mountains 
which have been transferred to successive races of thoae^ 
before whom the Celts fled as sheep before the wolf.^ 
England, wiser, will boast that it was conquered, that it 
is a mixed nation, that every drop of original British- 
bfbod which it possesses, is a drop too much. The Eng* 
lishman i^ now the conqueror; to boast of his aboriginal 
descent, would be to boast of* being vanquished; tobe^ 
ashamed of conquest, would be to be ashamed of being 
the victor. We are Britons from the name of our 
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Mand^ not frotn our pedigree. British America does not 
boast of :being descended Arom Dog-ribbed Indians abd 
Ghadaws. Even so, are. the present Highlanders a 
mixed race of conquerors : it is quite time that tbey 
should know their own history, and cease to glory in that 
Celtic intellect to which Mr. Pinkerton imputes this verf 
aberration of judgment. That a true Celt should thus 
^ continue to prove himself one, must be endured ; but it 
is not to be borne, that the blood of Macdonalds and 
Macleodsand Macdougallsy should thus forget itself, and 
enlist under the banners which it-trampled under foot. 
The mark of Odin is stamped oti the forehead of the 
robust Dugald who drives at the cdschrom or pnlls at the 
oar ; it is the spirit of Odin's race which still draws the 
Clymor^ on its enemies, it is Scythian hospitality which 
still throws jts door open to the stranger, and will the 
Highlander belie k all. When he rages about his Celtic 
parentage^ he is fighting for another identity, not his own : 
be is contesting for «ome abstract idea of a Highlander 
which does not exist. When he treats his neighbours as 
contemptible Sassanachs who never conquered his virgin 
country, he is like the Miser in Plautns, laying hold of 
himself and longing to slay himself with his own Cly-> 
more. If he was a Celt once, he has, at least in a ma* 
jorjty of cases, been repaired, like his own pistol, with 
a new barrel and a new stock. It is perhaps however; 
best as it is ; else we might have wars between Sky and 
Mull, between Glen Shiel and Glen Morison ; Roy versus 
Shu, a red-headed and a black-headed faction in the un- 
conquered land of the faiHs and plaids. 

Anger is a silly passion ; because it perverts the judg^ 
ment of a Hero, as well as that of a divider of mathemati- 
cal instruments. The strenuous *^ Celt" who resorts to Ire- 
land for pedigrees from Fitzgerald and Constantino Cen- 
timachusi he who traces to Alpin and Dardanus, he who 
boasts of Dunstafiuage and Beregonium, is ragingly 
indignant that Scot and Scotland should be derived 
from Irish and Ireland. He prides himself that the 
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Scottish crown is based on the rock of Fergus's Irish 
Chair, that Irish Kenneth conquered Caledonia : and yet 
he will not allow to Ireland, even the small honour of 
imrticipating in Qssian, or in Caledonian music, or in 
those letters which Columba himself taught to his bar- 
barous ancestors. This is the ** Celt*' who boasts of the 
superiority of his warlil^e ancestors over the Lowlanders, 
who boasts that he never met them without conquering 
them. ^ Quid nunc vult veteratior »sibi«" It was tb6 
liOwlanders who first drove his savage and timid fore« 
lathers to their mountains and forests ; it was the Low^ 
landers who resisted the power of Rome and the power 
bf England. Scandinavia conquered him again and 
again ; enslaved him, and ruled him for centuries. His 
Celtic blood is still under the rein and rule of Saxon, 
Diane, and Norman; of Norwegian prinices and Scottish 
Barons, the protectors, for him, of that independence 
which he could not preserve for himself. In after times, 
if it was Highlander that was armed against Lowlander, 
it was brother against brother, oftener than Celt against 
Sassanach. When the mountains conquered, it was 
when an armed and trading banditti descended from theit* 
bills on peaceful cultivators or slumbering townsmen. If 
the blood of the Bruces, and the Wallaces, and the 
Douglases, listens to all this with patience, it is a proof 
of their patience. But I must end ; and I may end with- 
out fear. If the dirk of one Air^w trembles in its sheath 
at these outrages, the Clymores of a thousand truculent 
and fiery Scandinavians must be brandished in defence 
of him who has thus vindicated dieir race and honour, 
reckless of the wrath of a few sallow and hare-hearted 
Celts. 
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TO-^MORROW. 



I HAVE SO often ** deaved" thee, Sir Waiter, witli the 
Vreightier matters of agricultttreyand witb the profiindittcs 
of that fiishionable science of which a wise man now 
shuns even the name, so often drawn the rusty sword of 
iftntiquity in combat, and ^* plonced theedeepe in archseo* 
logic madde,'' so often scribbled of green Holds, and 
purling streams, and of '< mountains on whose barren 
lireast, The laboring clouds will often rest," that it is full 
time for me to relieve thy weariness with a whole chapter 
of moving adventures* Hitherto, they have come in 
** fittes," and far sundered ; << So that a scboolboie maie, 
with plaie, not paine, Pycke echebne plumbe awaie, and 
leave the puddyng^ plaine." But whatever the plums 
of this pudding may have been, Ihey were not put in for 
the mere purpose of being picked out. It might have 
been blackened with plums, thick as the evening rooks ; 
but the sweetmeats have here been selected for their 
weight; plums of lead, aimed at a mark; artillery 
^ which oft prevails, and gains its ends when other fails.'' 

Has not To-morrow, and To-morrow, come befcnre ns 
i^in and again, yet is this thief of time unslain. Again 
he rises like Anteeus, and again he must be levelled widi 
the earth* Never will a true Highlander do aught to^ 
day when he can do it to-morrow : there is always << time 
enough ;" << he thinks it folly to be wise too soon ;*^ and 
dius the Highland Saturn perpetually devours his own 
head instead of his tail. Donald would stare at the 
speech of Titus, were it translated into Graelic. If the 
man ** is unborn, who duly weighs an hour," what shall 
we say of him to whom a day is as nothing in the balance 
of life, who expects to overtake that time to-morrow 
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wbich passed him to-day, and which he will never catch 
till its forelock be transplanted to its tail, and that be 
made as long as the tail of the Great Serpent of Muspel- 
sheim. He who trusts his time to Highland keeping, 
will, in vain, ** Bid him drive back bis car and re-import 
The period past, regive the given hour/' But ** Thou 
say'st I preach, Lorenzo." 

I had professed a design to visit a ceHain Mqll ahd a 
certain eastern coast; to depart in the morning, and to 
return on the following eyening. ^^ I had a horse and I 
bad nae niair;" but I wanted no more. Had I not dearly 
purchased my experience in Highland aids of all kinds; 
aind did I not well know the nature of Highland time, 
the " Cras hoc fiet" of this to-morrowing country. But 
this plan was' not magnificent enough ; and besides, 
every man in this country knows what you want, better 
than you do yourself* The Steward was to be sent with 
me ; and he was to deliver me to a second, and the second 
to a third, and so on. It is indifferent whether our chains 
are of gold or of iron : yet'l still hoped to escape from 
one or other of my tormentors, at some narrow lane or 
intricate road. . 

But when the morning came, I isaw there was no 
chance of cheating Peter Pattison at least. Perpendi- 
cular as his walking stick, obedient as Corporal Trim, 
dealing only in bows and monosyllables, and carrying in 
his starched, imperturbable face, and. in the very folding 
of his cravat, nothing biit Cocker^s Arithmetic and Bos- 
ton's Crook in the Lot, he soon made me sensible that I 
was his prisoner. I betook myself to wheedling: as- 
sured him that I kn^w all the ways, ahd more, that I re- 
gretted giving him so useless a journey; and' so fortb^ 
*< His Laird had ordered him to deliver me over to Mr. 
Macnab." I aissured him again that I preferred being 
alone. *^ I was desired to attend you to Mr. Macnab's." 
I reminded him that it was << the Sabbath," and that be 
^ould miss his Kirk ; building somewhat on his physiog- 
nomy and the tie of bis cravat. But the habits of office 
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node here paramount over the power of grace. " I was 
ordered to attend you to Mr. Macnab^s, Sir," said the i|i- 
flexibl« Peter. And thuts I found myself prisoner to a 
puritanical clerk, who was corporal and police officer in 
one. I wished him, his precision, his obedience, and his 
Laird, at the bottom of the sea. 

We were appointed to breakfast with Mr. Macnab, 
at eight o'clock, by ample notification ; but on arriving at 
a repectable farm-hou^e, we found every thing silent, 
except the pigs, who were grunting for their breakfast. 
The byre, was still unopened, and the cows were waiting 
with characteristic patience till somebody chose to milk 
them. If there were any cocks and bens in the esta- 
blisbment^- they were following the example of their bet- 
ters, and dreaming on their perches till Mr. Macnab's 
plock chose to strike the hour of awaking. Round the house 
rode Peter, and round the yard he returned, but no one 
appeared ; the stable door was locked, and there was no 
person to take the horses. At length he opened his 
mouth : << I, thinks they, are, not, up ; " said Peter Patti- 
son. All the doors were kicked, and the windows shook 
and beaten, but no answer; yet Peter discomposed not a 
muscle of his perpendicular face. Knock again— ^^^ Wake 
Duncan with this knocking.'- In half an hour, down came 
the very Mr.Macnab himself; his coat and waistcoat hang- 
ing loose, his knees unbuttoned, and without his stockings. 
The cause was plain enough. Our host might have said 
of himself and all his family, I believe, "Stertimus in- 
domltum quod despumare Falernum, Sufficiat:" and it 
was evident that we had intruded an hour or two on the 
usual family sleep. An hour or two, — ^it was half an hour 
before a bare-legged wench came in, half naked or half 
dressed, to light the peat fire ; and, for the first hour, the 
peat fire gave out nothing but smoke. By degrees, how- 
ever, the flame struggled through the clouds, and the 
kettle was put on. It was now near ten o'clock ; I hoped 
it was to be the breakfast hour : such are the fallacious 
hopes of mortals. Jt was in vain that I proposed to make 
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ray excursion to the clHFi$f and return to breakfast : Mr.' 
Macnab swore tbat I should not stir till I had eatett a 
good flieal ; it wb9 the Laird's order. Peter remained 
unmored : and in half an hour, came down a draggled 
girl : unwashed, uncombed, winking, half awakened ; and 
then a son, and a son, and another son, and ^ the last was 
like the former; ** filthy dogs; while the whirring of the 
clock showed that it was now on the stroke of eleven. 

I had begun by calculating on twelve; hoping by 
Peter Pattison's aid, to advance two hours on the High- 
land day. I now deferred my hopes till one. If any 
thing on earth could have made a man angry, it was not 
the blustering, idle, slipnshod, unwashed, unsobered, 
hourt, for that Was the nature of this genus; but the 
starched, perpendicular, precise, unmoved face of Peter 
Paftison : wiio, after having brought me into these toils^ 
was Ainking only of his orders, not to quit me till I had 
breakfasted and was transferred to his successor, and who 
paced up and down the room with all the apathy of ^ 
eeutry mounting guard over some unlucky culprit. And 
that culprit a free-bom EngKshman, traveling for his 
pleasure, prisoner to a Highland Larrd and two of bis 
myrmidons, a prig and a drunken fiirmer, under corer of 
kindness, in a land of liberty and of hospitality. Sadly 
do they belie the best half of the boasted proverb : as 
must ever happed with those who are thfnktiig more of 
themselves than their gnests, Phalaris would have put 
this Host to we^rm in his Ball: Homer would have re^ 
commended bini to Rhadamanthus ; Minos would bare 
whisked him into the fourth story downwards, with a 
sweep of his tail, the Burgundians would have fined bim 
lill his fortune, and the Sclav! would have burnt his house 
down. I took up Roderick Random ; and by the time 
the clock had struck twetvie, down came Mrs. Macnab^ 
^very loth," languishing, dirty, drabbish, polite, and 
lackadaisical ; evidently roused from her couch by pre-* 
mature alarm. That there was no apology for the late- 
nestrof the breakfast, was a proof that breakfest was nerer 
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earlier al tbis boase; and tbat no apology was made for 
keeping me four hours waiting for it, was a sure aigii 
tbat the essence of hospitality was here held to consist^ 
solely in filling the stomach of the guest* 

The breakfast being finished at one o'cloeky I pro- 
posed to ride to the Mull first, and afterwards to proceed 
to Ardbeg-; as it was sufficient if I arrived there before, 
it was dark. *^ What ; would you go without your din* 
ner; and they dine at four.'^ It was fruitless to dispute 
orders, and 1 sufi'<^red myself to be led along like a bear 
to the stake. Mr. Macnab was sure that there would be 
time enough to visit the Mull to-morrow, after our return; 
and truly, to him, it was always time enough on any to^ 
narrow, to do all tbat he was ever likely to perform. It 
was in yain to be impatient to proceed, even for Ardbeg; 
for if my own horse - was ready, Mr. Maenab's was to be 
caught, and fed, and bridled, and saddled ;; and Mr.Mab' 
nd> was not dressed, and the stable was loeked, and the 
boy was lost, and there was a stirrup broke, and the 
bridle was lent, and there was no com in the chest, and 
Peter Pattison remained as unmoved as ever, and I wished 
him at the old JNick, and Macnab at Jericho, and the 
Laird at JBeelzebub^ and I wished myself courage enough 
to quarrel with the whole tribe, and ride off; a reso« 
lution which was finally prevented, only by being un-» 
luckily in possession of the Laird's horse* But by half-* 
past two, Mr. Macnab was in his saddle, and we reached 
Ardbeg at four o'^clook. Dinner was just ready, and it 
was too late to go out to look at all which I had ^come.so 
far to see. When the dinner was done,, there was toddy to 
be drank, and then, another glass, and anofther; for with 
all his indolence^ my g^ide was . active enough her^'; 
*' Doctus et ad calkem, vigilantistertere naso.'^ I pleaded 
witfer drinking, and proposed to walk out atone; but 
they would all go with me if I would wait a minute, and 
thus, and thus, the twilight came on, and then the dark-* 
ness, and then some got drunk, and others tipsy, and it 
became bed-time. Thus ended the first day of the duties 
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of a Highland Cicerone^ and of hk depaties to the third 
remove. 

As I had DOW abandoned all thoughts of seeing any 
thing in such society as this, I proposed to retnrh to Mr. 
MsKrna^'s to breakfast in the morning, and thus to see, 
at least the MulL ** Would I go without my breakfast ; 
^the Laird would never forgive them. No, no; there would 
be plenty of time after breakfast." Still, I hoped to out- 
wit them when the morning came; as I purposed to 
steal my own horse and abscond. In the morning, I 
found that it was! in the hill, no body was awake, and aN 
the rest of all other things were just as udual. Breakfast 
began at eleven, was fitiished at twelve, and, at one,' we 
set out to return to Mr. Macnab^s. Still there might be 
time to see this Mull, since it was but two miles off. 
But the horses were, first to be fed; that could not be 
dispensed with; yet it was not done after all, because 
there was no boy or no com, or no key: and then there 
were stots to talk of, and Mrs. Macnab bad yet to get up, 
and fhe Master Macnabs were, nobody knew where, and 
Miss Macnab's petticoat was not dry, and there was 
much going backwards and forwards, and round about, 
and in and out, and I mounted my horse; but it was'all 
the same. At length the clock struck four; and then 
Mr. Macnab insisted upon it that I should stay to dinner, 
d»d to sleep, and that we. should see the MuU to-uior- 
row. To-morrow ; — if there really ever is such a thing 
as To*day in this land of To-morrows, To-day, this very 
dujf this very hour, I wish you and all yotir racej good 
morrow, now and for even At six o'clock I sat dowHl to 
dinner at the Laird*s, like John Gilpin; having gone' 'to 
Ardbeg and back again, spent two days most vilely, and, 
wise as 1 ** at first got up, I did again get down.'' 

That is a noted word in the fool's Calendar, that To- 
morrow; be the owner who he may, I care riot. As to 
this procradtinator, there is not a day in his long life* in 
which he may not say, " hesternum eras consurapst- 
mus :" but when the next day comes, it is still Yester- 
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dajr's To-«iocrow: and of all the Tof^morrowsr tliM are to 
follow, eacby like the Kings in Macbeth, ie like the for- 
mer. That on^ which is to see the work done, *\ semper 
paullum erit ultra." If you doubt it, try again. s 

- . A .finer morning never rose on the hills than the* first 
d^y, the first To-morrow I should say, of that particular 
September. The brown heath was hot and dry all rouiidy 
and the softest, of breezes was waving the surface of the 
hay .that surrounded . our cottage, rising and > faiiing 
like the waves of a gentle sea. The boat was to be ready 
.at^sixy the, tackle was to have been ready the day before* 
1401^ coils of hairline, surrounded Donald's hat, which 
hung .dormant on a.p^ in the hall, like his own spbericid 
noddle. on the bolster; and flies of all hues and ditneii- 
sions, flies. that would have confounded all the genear 
logics, of. Latreille or Linnseus, were stqck dense, in its 
inrown; minatory of death to all the salmon and. trout 
that should prove their profound ignorance of entomo- 
logy by swallowing them. The lake itself, bright as a 
mirror, stretched away its sinuous length through th^ 
Jbrown wastes, till ii vanished among the fi^r-off blue 
mountains of the west^ What lake, what cottage, I must 

not tell. J 

At length the sleepers awakened; but the fire was 
.to .he lighted, the kettle to be boiled, and the breakfast 
to be prepared, eaten, and talked over. Thus came ten ; 
and, with it» the ready apology that the fish would n^ 
rise till the breeze chose to do the same. But the breespe 
roae^ and the lake was a mile off. Rods and fishings lineis, 
reels and flies and landing nets. and fiiA baskets^ were 
.now mustered : but one was to be spliced and another 
was rui^ty; there were five meshes to be taken up in the 
net, and. no fly would succeed on such a day, but black 
hackles. Black hackles were made : and the clock (clocks 
go on though Maif stands still,) struck twelve. We were 
on the border of the lake ; ** that scoundrel Angus" had 
forgjotten the oars, and ^< that rascal Donald" the |MrQyi- 
sions. The provisions arrived ; so did the oars. But the 
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hteeze was likely to be of mote use than the oara. Dohald 
. returned for the mast and sail; and we were under Way 
at two o'elock. ^ It is too late to fish to-day ^^ said our 
Conductor, ** as we have a long step before night; but 
we will make up for it to-morrow." Thus we arrived at 
our destination, after much sailing, much rowing, and 
much walking, weary, bewildered, bemired, and be- 
nighted: all of them the consequences of intending to 
rise at six o'clock to fish in the Loch. To-morrow ca(me 
at last, with a grey drizzling rain. The fish woidd rise, 
it was true ; *< but why should we wet durselvtis for a 
few trout ; it would clear up by twelve ; we should faat^ 
time enough to fish then, and reach our night quarters 
too." It was all that we could do to reach those quarters 
without any fishing : the inountain before us was path- 
less, wet, and steep, the ponies were lamed by yester- 
day's march, and, worse than Knights Templars, ther^ 
were six riders for two horses. We arrived before it was 
quite dark enough to break our necks, consoled out- 
selves with the hospitality of our host, and determfined 
to make up for our disappointments, in the lalce that lay 
broad and blue before our door-^To-morrow. To-mor- 
row caine ; but, alas, this To-morrow was Sunday. 

When Monday arrived, it was discovered that the tnost 
serviceable of the ponies bad lost a fore shoe. He was 
the sumpter pony, and we could neither travel in this 
desert land without provisions, nor could he clamber the 
rocks withoilit his shoe. The Smith was twelve mites oj^; 
he could not be pro^tAred till to-tnorrow. But, for this day, 
To-morl*ow was not to ^evail, and a boat was despatch^ 
to fetch him. But, as much taft ensued, atid much tfane 
was required to get, first ¥he boat, and then the oars, atid 
then the men, and lasdy to make them go for the Smi&, 
it was impossible to fish To-day. <«But we should Tea<?h 
our evening quafrters in good time to catch a dish of the 
finest front in the country for i^Upper.*' Beftween rowinig 
boats across one baiy, and walking round another, and 
dambering over one ptomontdry, and dodging another 
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in the boat,^ we reached tbe scene df our projected ex^ 
jiioSiB at last. But the party at sea had chased cortno- 
ronts, and the laad division wild ducks; and we were' 
boogry, and the dinner was not ready, and at length it 
was determined that we wotiM dine to«day, and would 
get up early— To-morrow, and begin our fishing in good 
earnests 

We had commenced our fishing on Friday, and on 
Tuesday mornitig^it Iwcame a serious queiNiion whether 
it weald not be better to push on for the next river; as 
there was better fishings But there was something in the 
way; -ft Toekj or a eovey of moor fowl, or what not. 
Solomon says it was *^ a Lion :" so that we only embarked 
when we sbould have been at our river* CTafMrtunately, 
we soon espied the floating corks of a fisherman's Long- 
lines. As we had no great prospect of any other dinner, 
we proposed to take the fish and. leave the price at the 
hoc^. It required an hour to draw the lines ; and as 
there was no fish on ihe hooks, this operation eostnotbiag 
but Time ; - which, as you must faa^e long since remarked, 
i»not here a commodity. of prioe. By iseme nuschance, 
we arrived at our destination at six only; nnd then 
it was finind convenient to puteff our fishing till-^Tc^ 
ttonrowb To-morrow came again; (despised as it may 
be, it will comev) but where were we to sleep toHiight. 
l%eiand ** was all before us wi^re to chooset" but there 
was neitber read nor track* and the nearest h«t was Ibpty 
miles eff. If we gavemp the Ttver in the. morning, we 
might fish tbe Looh in the evsenkig, provided we started 
enrfy. Bat 4h«ne was a tag,ia rag, a jag, or a something 
wantingtothepony's saddle,.and ourconsultation was Jeng, 
and the bogs weve deep, and the salmon must be boiled, 
and, by laorae means or ^othnr, we arrived at the borders of 
llieLo<4i,'if«iot To-day, yet befiireTo-nKMTow. And when 
it was To-morrow, in good, earnest, it was necessai7to 
sleep off onr fatignee of yesterday* It was impessiUe; to 
ti^h the iLoiA, and make our way across a.bogof five miles 
Inwfd, taour evening lodging.: but w« might fish another 
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Loch by the way. When we arrived at this otber Ldcb/ 
there wtis a flodk of wild geeee on die margih. Tfaie 
trenches were accordingly opened in form, and 'after ex-' 
pending a couple of hours in attaining the third pandld, 
away flew the geese, cackling defiance as they drew up 
their long file in the air. We determined to return — To- 
'morrow ; to bring the boat up early, and have ** a good 
long day of it.*' 

Thursday and To-morrow came together; our fishing 
party had comm^iced on Friday ; but as we had laboured 
hard, and were entitled to a little rest, To-morrow was 
once more appointed, to indemnify us for all our past 
Yesterdays. Thus ended one week of our fishing. To-- 
morrow came with a gale of wind and rain-^on Saturdciy 
the water was muddy«--Sunday was the Sabbath ; and when 
To-morrow, and To-morrow, and To-morrow, haid conie 
and gone in the same manner, it was time for roe to take 
my leave of the party. I left them lounging about ibe' 
green before the door oh Tbursday at noon : fully re>^ 
solved to have " a long day of it"— To-morrow. 

After all, this is perhaps no small source of pl^sure. 
Happiness is all in the pursuit, not in the enjoy dieut ; and 
Hope^-^ear Hope,-«who shall say that he enjoys itiike 
the Highlander, who expects to catch the trout to-morrow 
that would now have been eaten; to plant hereafter the 
tree which, once in the ground, is looked at for three days 
and then forgotten, till, struggling through a century of 
wind and rain, some distant heir converts it idto rakes 
and plough-tails. I was on a visit to a worthy friend, 
and we were " wearying for our dinner" as usual; ** You 
see that hill," said he, ** I mean to plant it to-4norrow." 
Nothing else was wanting to have converted tb^ whole 
estate into woods as fine as the eix venerable ash trees 
that overshadowed his house. ** My ancestors, planted 
these," said he, *\ a century ago ; it is a pity they had not 
planted more." They had received this land^ nearly two 
centuries' before, on a lease which was almost expiring ; 
the sole condition being to leave a hundred acres of wood 
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bflhtrly years' growth, under a -determined fine. Tliey 
bad: all, it is likely, intended equally to plant To-morrow. 
As yet^ howerer, no other tree than the six ashes ba4 
been set. My fKend had been in possession twentjr 
years; he had two more to run ; and I left him intending, 
as he had done on every, day of all those years that be bad 
«* wearied for bis dinaer/* to plant, like all before himr- 
To-morrow. 

.:. Procrastination: — a great deal might be said about it; 
but be will be a clever moralist who will say any thing 
new. : All that I mean to say about it here, is, that it is one 
link of a chain, in which it has, fpr very near neighlM)ur9» 
iadolence and contentment. . Such is the moral ; .now fat 
the, fable. But the fables here are true ones. We wei:e 
at anchor in Sky^ and our friends were dining with W: 
there was profusion of lobsters and crabs ; to the grea^t 
surprise of the audience. Whence could they have comp. 
♦* Thence; just under your house.*' "How.'* By means 
of a crab-pot." "How could one be made, or pro- 
cured.** A9 if they had not seen the lobster-smacks, of 
London passing their very windows every season. „ We 
gave them our own. We returned next year, and fpund 
it in possession of th^ chickens ; guiltless of fish, as from 
the first moment it bad reached its new destination. We 
dined with the new owner of our Trap, and our dinner 
was just what it had been a year before, and what it will 
be till he goes to that dinner where be himself will be 
eaten ; boiled mutton at top and roasted muttop at bottom, 
potatoes when it pleased Heaven, and in the interreg- 
num, nothing. 

We had dined three days at the house of a wortby 
friend, on the same eternal boiled and roast. Our turn 
arrived to give a dinner. There were salmon ; the deck 
wiets covered with them in all the progressive stages of 
kippering. "And where could we have got them'*-^ 
" In the river tbat runs past your door; this morning.^' 
.We sent him twa dozen as a. due. . He recollected then 
that there were salmon in this very river; he bad pos- 
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sessed a net "twenty years ago/' but it was*** full of 
holes.^ ^ Salmon were rery eonreiiient in afamiHy ; kip^ 
j^r was a gcfod relish at breakfast;- he- would lave bii 
net mehded to-morrow.'* Our boat pot bim ashore withni 
t#enty yards of his faoase^ in the ereuing ; the tide-had 
6bbed, and she coald not be broaght op to thie jrodk* j 
the boatmen jumped into the water<to poll her np ^ 4h» 
Laird lost his balance and fell in. The ten idle, fellows 
who are for ever lounging aboat the- doors and wonder- 
teg whether the boat can land itt the surf *Ma-day," 
might build a pier in three hours; instead of which they 
stand looking quietly on fill diesis tbrowi»ariior0'and» 
perhaps, makes a hole in her bottom. The Laird and Us 
men jump into the water and get a hearty duckmg, and 
the' ten men descend and draw her above higb water 
mark to the desitruction of her sheathing. In the^^ uMm* 
itig, she must be launched again, but the ten men are 
wondering at i^ome other thing somewhere else : the tide 
ebbs outyCwo or three hours are lost/ the wind changes^ 
the boat, at last' afloat, is half the night 'at sea, oris driven 
to leeward of her port, and the Laird has a twiMlays* jouiu 
ney over land, provided he is not drowned ; because one 
of those days, wdl spent, would have given him the cdm* 
Itiand -of tide and* time to all etemityw Thus too, instead 
of being carried in and out of the water pickaback wh^i 
sober, or tumbling into it when otherwise, he might have 
reached his own door dry shod any day for these twenty 
years past. ^ ' Twenty, did I say ; it is fifty years since a 
predecessor of mine made the same remark on the same 
place, and it is four hundred and fifty since die Lairds 
of this estate have been breaking their shins and destroy- 
ing their boats, generation after generation, on these very 
rocks. Four years after, the boats and the stones re- 
gained just as before, as might be expected : the holes 
in the salmon net were quite as large and as numerous as 
we had left them, and even the Argyllshire Highlanders 
who accompanied me, swore that the ^ Deil was in thae 
Hieland louns." Sky abounds in oysters; as it does iu 
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<urabs and' lobsters. But who eats an oyster id Sky. If 
any. I^dy ev^r saw a fisU at table» that wss net my fojr- 
time;. ^^% our deck was covered with cpd every dajri But 
91^ JuxMry IS. a vipet. this is praise. 

Mrs« ^aIDilti9n has given us the hisjbory pf abridge af 
jGcienabwuiei. X would fain believe that the. whole gei)w 
qI b)Bidge9( \i^ beoA the better fpr it« I rode a l^ndre4 
mUea to Qlen Nevejr ; but wiien I arrived, the object of 
npjy piicauil^ prpi^ed to be on the opposite side of the rii^er, 
Illi&Viiser waf^only forty feet wide,, but it was deep and 
friifmy aiidatrPDg* There was no, bridge; there was. ^o 
boat; it could 9pt be fordjed; the ra^i hi^ raified; it 
vw» tb?r® eve^ day^ I waited wJth patience for twp 
dmys* Q4 tjhe third, 1 tried the ford^ and narrowly esr 
caped drow«4Qg» I waaobliged to abandon an object that 
I had come, ai hundred miles to see, because of a river, 
sujcroiinded by tall fir-trees, aut of which I could have 
constructed a bridge in a day« Bu,t^ what was this. The 
home lay 01^ oi^e side pf the stream, which flowed unfair 
iMi irery wa^ls*. The parish church and the village were 
W tb^ Pther» ^d so was the schooL The children had 
gone to school, as usual, on that morning ; tl^e.sbower had 
^llen in theLinleryal, and when they returned in theeven- 
iflg, the ford was fu{K They were obliged to go back« 
^f^ Wl^ an<l sleep on the desks for two days*. The fa^ 
wUy bad gene. to. the Parish Church every Sunday for the 
(ast twenty years ; when the river chose to permit them; 
md when it; did not choose to allow thejsi to return, they 
^d b^p de^taiped at the Minister's hause for a weet^ ; be- 
fmae Hii^ flr-treets, that cost nothing but the trouble of 
felling^ added tp. a^ day'« labour, would ha^e made a 
luridg^, 

The difference between procrastination an,d indolence^ 
ij. thQ(t between an arithmetical series and its first term. 
The << majus" of course, here contains the '^ minus." 
ElQQaldi deceived by ^^ The false Enchanter," puts off till 
Xa^mpJTl'ow, what he considers aq ^vilTo-d^; a&i if he 
> \mi. (gf^^ep of the firuit of the trees of the Sun and Mppn, 
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and expected to live five bundred years. Perhaps he 
really believes that Chronoisi is sleeping in one of his is* 
land^y boand hand aiid foot. I wish he was ; 1)111, linfbr- 
tuttately, sleeping or waking, that bald-pated personage 
holds on his steady career; remorseless, inexorable, mow- 
ing down all our To-morrows, and converting the erect fa- 
ture into the prostrate past. Were Donald subject to'the 
gout, I would recommend him the lesson of hini who 
seems to have held To-morrow in as much dread as myself j; 
but indeed, even his own Ossian will tell him that it is the 
flite of the indolent soul to abide ** amid foul November 
fogs" by '^tfae dead morass;'' while his ghost is con- 
deibned to be for ever ^ folded in the vapour of the fenny 
field/' Persins and the Celtic poet' have chosen thdsame 
image. * * Sed cum lapidosa chirag^ria - > 

Fregerit articulos, veteris ramalia fagi. 
Tunc crassos transisse dies', vitamque palustrem,' 
' Et sibi, jam seri, vitam ingemuere relictam. 
He might have taken a lesson from his own <* mountain 
streams, which, clear as glass, Gay dancing on, the putrid 
pool disgrace." One example more on this part of tHe' 
subject, and I have done. 

' Taking a walk on a piece of new-made road, I was 
surprised to find that it passed through the middle of one 
of the ancient Highland huts. When this hut was so bnih 
as. to contain the cattle and the family bdth, ^ cum peciis 
etdominos communi clauderet umbra," (an arrangement 
equally praised by Herodotus in ancient Egypt,) it was 
of considerable length ; as you well remember. Through 
this one, there was abundant room for the road ; and the 
inhabitants, not a bit deranged, had barricaded each end, 
continuing to inhabit it ; while the superfluous thatch and 
rafters formed a pendent canopy over the heads of the 
passengers. The owner had received sufficient and re- 
gular notice to quit, for this public purpose, with the 
assignment of a new spot to build on. This, it appeared, 
was too much trouble; and, rather than be fashed with 
moving, he had remained quietly in his place, suffering 
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the road-makerft to beat bis walls down about bis ears, 
and tben very peaceably repatrinji^ the damage by the 
expedient we saw. There, I donbt not, he remains, and 
will remain, till the remnants of this stracture fall opoQ 
his bead. If you disbelieve, go to L6ch Inver, and see. 

This is certainly one of the fandamental principles of 
a genuine Gael : whatever angry Highlanders may say 
to the contrary. The very people themselves aeknbw-* 
ledge it, both in their practice imd their conversation; 
though, like the wife who will suffer nobody to bott her 
husband but herself, they do not choose that a Saxott 
should say so; ^soon moved " like Eve and her daugh« 
tens, ** with slightest touch of blame." He is nbl a true 
man if he would not prefer basking in the sun on a dry 
bank, soaking under a dyke in the rain, or cowering over 
the smoke of a peat fire, to any occupation which yon 
could offer him. He is the true** Giovanni poco fa'' who 
was ** figlio di Madonna poca fila :" though I must do the 
Highland wifie the justice to say , that she does not con- 
form to her half of the Italian Proverb : since the fair sex, 
in this country, is unquestionably the most active and 
useful part of4he community. You will naturally say 
*^ Quis expedivit psittaco suum Xtupe; " will neither hun<« 
ger nor mon^ move him ; for he surely appears to possess 
more than enough of the one, and none at all of the other. 
It must be admitted that he is not often over-fed : and 
it is true, equally, that he has no objection to get money; 
but he estimates his indolence, not his labour, at so high 
a price, that it is notasinall stimulus of this kind thdt 
will make him move. As to the greater exertions,* we 
may say, with the Poet on another subject, << Te semper 
anteit seeva necessitas." Half of the extortionate demands 
of the Highlanders, as guides or boatmen, are bottomed 
on this principle ; and I have often offered in vain, agui- 
nea for a boat, when a London waterman would have 
^'umped at the promise of half-a-crown. You might almost 
suppose that they had adopted the Turkish maxim-— >that 
^ to sit is better than to stand, to lie js better than tasit, 
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taateep. is better thftii to wake, ae/d Death i« best pf alt/' 

Tliia aTerainegs te idetioii is strikingly exemplified 

bgr tbe freqaeot use of the Gaelic expression for ** make 

JUste ; '' which is assuredly the first phrase a Saxon ^vfiU 

learsw Yau know the. sound of ^' Grease Ort " well. 

But this tardinesa^of moreoient i% of course^ the produce 

f( .Celtic dig^y : as i» proved by tbe pai'allel conduct 

of ik» moat dignified of nations : ^* Mi v^enga |a muevte 

di SpaguV' i» iEtsay«ig thajl would suit either.. And if, 

ss Cieef o says» supveme felicity consists in doing nothing, 

why then Donald is the only, true philosopher. It is 

partly for this reason, as well as from pride, if we are to 

believe themselves,, that labour cannot be hired in the 

Highlands ; or, at least, that it cannot be depended on. 

If tbia pride is still existing, so muctt the worse : it never 

ves esteemed a laudable quality, even among these who 

could afford tb pay for it ^ and, as the property of a Baron 

of T|iien4er*ten*tfonfc, of a Monsieur le Marqiiis de Vau- 

rien^ «r of ii garlic^eating SUdalgo, it has now, for some 

tka^% as much ceased to be a matter of boast las it has 

with Signor Giovanni Pocofii. Even in Pitacottie's time, 

itdo^ not aeemtohave been mucb esteemed; and, at 

piresent, it really is not a. qualification from which a Hi^* 

lander can derive much ornament^ honour^ or porridge. 

The wosthy Historian says, *^ But the idle aia4 sloathful, 

mid much as do shun and avoide. labour, seeme in< grill 

posertie, and yil they will noir stick to boast of their gen^ 

tilitje and pQble birth, as thoucht it war mote semljefor 

tb# bnnest t^ laik, Ib^n eomlie, by exercisie of som^ honest 

inrt,, tsk get th^ir living/' 

For other reigns, which I formerly noticed, it ia not 
eesy to proeucf) IfibQurors; but even tbose who might lar 
bewr» are av€9«e tfk iU wd prefer starving in a pleasing re^ 
pose. It is very evident that the luxury of an outrageous 
prict will not often be offered; and of course, no price is 
propQsed. To steady labour they are particularly avQrao ; 
a^dnodependeneecantfaeroforebe placed on them,asth<9^ 
iviU kiive their engagementa to return to their usual trnn- 
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quillity^ thetnonietit tfiat ii.hecom^s displeasitig to&tm^ « 
that theyfancy llwy hmre gained money enough* It i& qajl;^ 
notorious liiat tbm W9& the fm^ wkh ^Ihe labourers oa tbe 
Ctrtedoniaa C^nal : and bence ii wad, tbM one of the;«mHi 
M^eotR of that well-intended project, tbe finding eaaploy- 
nenA for jthe H%hlandlers» wai^ defeated. I$enee the Rept 
«eririees formerly^ mentioned; as the lii^ndlords would 
otherwise procure tio hands, or else the people womld qput 
Ihetoy even iii th^ middle. of theif w>ork» sIm^uM t^ieifit of 
idleness come on. For the same reasqu^it was found ne* 
cessary to import qujEirry^men: from the^ Jt^wlands into Sky 
•and into Assynti to work on the ms^rbla and Iknestone 
quarries; $U3 the HigUmid^rs c^sidiered it as too bard 
work; aod would not per^^eveiie beyond i^ few days, even 
when induced to commence. Mr.Joplin's quar^es, and 
those of liOrd Maodo^aldy were thus wrought by Low- 
landers, transported at a considerable expense, when the 
Higblatid^rB, on the yery spot, were lounging about and 
lookii^ on. All tiiiis, bawever,.is nearly confined to tlniae 
who have not y^t received tbiQ eoq(tamiiiatk>n of Lowland 
improvement; aS) in the sjate quiaiTies of S^il andBnla- 
huHsb^ and when employed in tbe towns, tbey are aa ac- 
tive workmen as tbe Lowlanders. If, to us, this seems to 
imply insure, it cannot so be felt by them; since it is a 
source of imaginary merit and pf self-gratulation. That 
it is very generally true, in spite pf the exceptions I have 
just noticed, is proved by. the conduct of Highland 
proprietors themselves, in i^efeirring Lpw Country la- 
bourers, tenantis, and fishermen, apd even in advertising 
for tbem as *\ preferred." Tbisr is tho ppinfon of a Higb- 
lander about his own countrymen, and it cannot therefm'e 
fail to be true : while, being noticed in the wwk of our 
friend Col. Stewart, it must be a fact. 

It is partly to the difference of character among dif- 
ferent districts, and partly to other causes, that we must 
look for the very contradictory statements that are made 
respecting the Highland character for industry^ My 
inclination is to make their apology when I can. Man is 
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nalttrally indolent unless pressed by want, stimulated by 
ambition or luxury, or roused by example or emulation. 
Industry is an artificial habit; and it is not very wonder- 
ful that the Highlander, who sees all idle about him, who 
is nearly deprived of exertion for want of objects, and 
who is habitually contented with the narrow circle of bis 
possessions and conveniences, should follow the propen- 
sities of his nature, and be what we almost every where 
find him in the remote districts. Such habits indeed un- 
fortunately stick to him, even when he might benefit 
llimself by exertion ; nor is it unusual every year to see his 
crops of corn ready for the sickle, and neglected till the 
rainy season arrives and ruins his prospects, ^e is rarely 
to be seen in his harvest field till ten or eleven o'clock; and 
when there, half his time is spent, like ^ Tom,'' in ^ help- 
ing Jack :" in talking to his fellow labourers, lounging 
about the sheaves, looking at the sky, and wondering 
when it is going to rain. With all this, hundreds, in every 
summer, are found travelling to the south, to reap foreign 
harvests, and returning homewards with^ the pittance, 
giftined by a few weeks of hard labour, for which they 
have perhaps walked a hundred or two of miles without 
pay. 

Hie case is the same with respect to the fisheries. 
Where they are pressed* by want, as in Canna, no people 
can be more active ; and, where fisheries have been long 
established, as in Barra or Loch Tonridon, there some- 
times appears no want of activity. Yet, oki many parts of 
the west coast, though the shores abound with cod and 
.numerous other fish, as I have already remarked, a boat 
is seldom seen employed in this pursuit ; nor wi(l the 
natives often take the trouble to increase their scanty 
commons by an exertion so easily made. Yet the herring 
fisheries, in which there is the prospect of great and sud- 
den gain, sets a whole coast in motion'* and he who 
«h6utd chance to visit the Islands during that season, 
will wonder that any one should accuse a Highlander of 
inidolence; ' The fact is, ne vertheleii», unquestionable as"* a 
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natioBal feature; and has been fully experieiiced in odier 
cases than that of Tobermory, so lately noticed. 

It is not improbable that much of this indolence is the 
consequence of early habits acquired iii tending the 
cattle by the road sides and wastes; an occdpatioa liar* 
ried on in a state somewhat between sleeping, and walif 
ing, and requiring no exertion. But k is, in e^ery way, 
a result of their ancient occupations and habits. The 
pastoral state has always been, notoriously; a source ojF 
similar dispositions, and a bar to improirement. The 
habit of frequent and private warfare also, has every 
where produced similar effects. This is the history of 
the Arabs; and the exceptions and their causes .are welt 
known, while they illustrate, in another way, this rery 
fact. It was the same in the ancient pastoral Arcadia; 
The Ar<^ians did nothing in arts, and made no pro- 
grress in improvement, when Greece was performing 
what has continued to instruct and to astonish the. world 
to our own times. If this was partly the result of their 
Celtic birth, it was not less that of their, occupi^ns. 
The life.of a shepherd seems necessarily to lead to waur 
dering and idleness. His wants are few, and easily gra- 
tified ; while the liberty which attends this condition, 
renders jt difficult to introduce reform which must com- 
mence with restraint. The state of Arcadia was that of 
the Highlands : it is passing away, but it is not yet past. 
"- If this be really one of the causes of this vice, others, 
and perhaps stronger ones, may be^found in the want o^ 
stimulus just noticed, in the impossibility under whioh 
they often labour, of bettering their condition by any ex- 
ertions, in the want of sufficient occupation on their very 
limited farms, and in bad example, or inattention, among, 
those who might set them better ones. It has been too 
common to attempt to make these improvements and 
changes, by force and censure, instead of by inducement 
and gentleness and example. The improvers have fm> 
gotten .that *< the nature of man being much metre der* 
Jighted to be led than driven, doth many times stubbornly 
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Insist aothwrity when to fiensfiasKNi it readily yieldelh :' ' 
and tbey are snrprified that, where notbing is attempted, 
Mtiring is done. If tbey tare thus negligeivt, surely they 
are the last that should complain; while the censure 
which may here seem to be passed on the people, ougbt^ 
in fairness, to be placed where it is due, on those who' 
Bieg^lect their duties. Lastly and not least, this mental 
disease must be attributed in part, to that contented dis- 
fiosftion %rhicb, bi^erer ceni^enient to the possessor and 
however amiable in }ise1f, is %i quality little deserving of 
praise by a 'soond moralist. Dr. j6hnson has ^led this 
eont^t -^^a muddy mixture of pride and ignorance;'* it 
isthat'^ahogor a Hottentot; tiot the contentment of 
the paKent and cheetfal spirit. Content is here a' riee. 
It is Di^coiitetit which'is the true viitue-; the cause of all 
batiianimproTement, without which man raight hare ^iN 
nei^'cd the golden ^e of <he poets, feeding on acorns, 
if he could g^t them; clothing himself in skins, and bu^'- 
feirmg in the ground. 

As to th^ir firide,'it often puts* on the appearance ^ 
h^n^iH^, l%>'thi^ ihexpmenced. If Donald refoses to lih> 
baiir for w%iges, -becdusehe vents an atre of land and is a 
iallnef, h8D *Hiwe we some ^kinds of woit which CJehic 
eUkpkette nnd dignity do not allow him totoocb. I hml 
re<]fne0t^d'«t <Toide to relieve me of* some hammers, net 
imn^nittg Hbat ^hat did not disgrace me couid offend 
hitn; He'ttirew them with great disdain to abare4egg^d 
boy;'andI nffgM havecdncluded'thathe had objected'^ 
lhe'Weig%t,fi8di^tiift, shortly after, loaded him With «be 
fi4^ ftwlingi^eces of the party, under which he trotted 
off as' proutf as annate with It new packnsaddle. These 
al<eddicate distfincttrdns. 

' The fligfalanders'do not, however, claims the •exclusive 
pnvilegedf indnUence; "^ince it is generic in a certain 
itttkte of society ; although that state, it mast beadmitled) 
is a good d^af past with them. But babtts remain long 
after drcufatttances haVe changed. Not to iiffiroiit our 
IHeirds by^ remarking this characteristic featwein all the 
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savage tribes of America or elsewhere, we ba?e classical 
authority for its being a habit, I shoald rather say a pria- 
ciple, among the ancient Northern nations. A Highlander 
cannot be displeased when he knows, from aathority so 
high as that of Tacitus, that indolence, among those 
tribes, was not a passive qaality, an ** ignavia," but a 
principle of action; of inaction would be more correct. 
When the Crermans, says this author, were not at war or 
engaged in military exerciises, they passed their tiflie in 
indolence, feasting, and sleep. At the same time, tb^ 
transferred tbe care of their houses to the old, tbe infirm, 
and the females ; <* by a strange contradiction, bo%lk 
loving inaction and hating peace." Tbe Celts seem 16 
have acted in a similar manner ; nor is there so mocfc 
contradiction in tbis condoct, as the Historian, mAer for 
the sake of antithesis than with bis usual judicious eye 
to the philosophy of tbe case, bas c3iosen to represent. 
Tf it was thus a principle, it was one also Whidi was con«> 
nected with tbeir military habits. It iras hc^d biEus^ to 
cultivate the arts of peace for %he purposes of procurini^ 
weahh or ensuring the means o( living. The same autii^ 
says elsewhere, ''Pigrum quinimo et iners videtur, sudoiie 
acquirere quod possis sanguine parare/* The business 
of war was bonourkble, but the Ifeiboors of p^ace discre- 
ditable. Inaction was then, juelt what it is now, tbe dii»« 
tinction of a gentleman ; and if a Torquil or a Magmtis 
dhose lb sleep his peaceful faoerrs away, he was to wdil 
atnd as correctly, ebployed as an Ensign in country qutt- 
ters is now, in looking out of the window and hi teaching 
Mb terrier to fetch and carry, in' truth, idleness was ndt 
only Ae business of a gentleman and a warrior, buttHfe 
badge offiberty. Thus, you see, Ihave proved, and! 
trust to the satidfection of our irritable friends, ifbat this 
property was once an bonouf, if not a virtue. If Society 
chooses to whisk round and rnake it a vice, -it is Society 
and not Donald that is to be blamed. 
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niGHLAND ROMANCES AND SUPERSTITIONS. ' 

All the world haa heard of Highland Ghosts and Su- 
perstitions, and we have been desired to believe that the 
people are as credulous as ever. This has been the coor 
sequence of repeating, as of ito-d9y, things long past : it 
isy as I have often said, Romance -attempting to pass for 
Truth. The Highlanders 'now believe just as much as 
their Pictish and Saxon neighbours. To imagine otherf 
wise, is to make Martin our staadard to the present boor. 
Doubtless, a septag^nariau Crone, doting over the stories 
jof her progenitors, may. repeat them till she believes them 
herself. Children here have their Goblins and Fairies, 
as they have in England: and a. calf of a Celt may bp 
frightened by another calf locJcing over a hedge by mooa- 
light, just as an Ess^^ brother might be. Ignorance an^ 
credulity, timidity and fright, walk hand in hand, in Sky 
and Uist, as in London and Cornwall. But the High- 
landers have made much greater strides into the regions 
of light and good sense than those false friends of theirs 
know of: and are little indebted to those who n^uld re- 
present them as trembling at the mountain mists, or as 
living in a land of shadows. Many superstitious prac- 
tices moreover remain, by habit, long after the belief on 
which they were originally founded, has vanished. Few 
also would choose to sleep alone in a church, even though 
not believers in ghosts. The Highlanders speak of an 
Evil eye now, with much the same failjb as we do of a 
solitary magpie or an inverted stocking. If they ha^e 
their Beltein, London has its sooty Floralia ; and, ** like 
the strong statutes in the barber's shop'' standing *< more 
in mock than mark," the crystal ball, remembered, like 
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l|^ Royal touch, bat for neglect, reposes at peace in the 
« kist" or « awrary." 

It is one thiug, however, to doubt of the belief in saper- 
stitions, and another to think them unworthy of notice 
andrecord. Those who bare wished to persuade us of 
their existence, would have been better employed in col- 
lecting and illustrating them. But this transcended the 
powers of that prolific class which writes more than it 
reads. Such a history is a contribution, not only towards 
thatof the human mind, but to that of the descent of na«- 
tbns ; for the superstitions and the tales of a people will 
be foand to possess very wide, and often, very unexpected 
connexions. Hie recollections of this lore in the High* 
lands, seems however, not only very scanty and meagre, 
but extremely confused, as I shall soon show. We have 
often been told that this was a story-telling race, and that 
they passed their long winter days in repeating their su- 
pernatural tales and poems. This is easily said: it ii^ 
4ime that it should be proved. That is tUe way to com- 
mand belief. Their brethren, the Gymri, have been more 
industrious, or more fortunate : for the Welch tales are 
numerous, interesting, and often highly poetical. But 
they were a polished and Hterary people, when the High- 
lands were plunged in barbarism. It is the same for 
their Gothic connexions. . That nation, in all its ramifica- 
tions, from Denmark to Austria, .from Hecla to the Hartz, 
can produce volumes where the Highlands can scarcely 
fill pages : and, to those Glassies of the nursery, we niust 
also resort for correct editions, as well as for illustrations 
and corrections of our own cohfusfon. The Peasantry of 
Balecarlia and the Odenwald and the Ertzegebirge, are 
the Groevii and Gronovii of the Goblin race. Though the 
Highltods havea double claim,on a Celtic and on a Gothic 
source, yet, iVom each spring, but a scanty rill has de- 
-scended to them : while they have so muddled and mixed 
the wateris^ as almost to defy our critical powers. The 
Lowlands have been* much more faithful depositanes of 
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Ihis respectable branch of literature: as their ballade 
and tales abundantly testify. 

. As be who has not read the poets, the historians, the 
orators, and the scholiasts, will edit Aristophanes or 
Persius to little purpose, so he who may undertake tha 
office of a Highland Grimm, most bring something more 
than the Gaelic language to the task. Mytholog^yy 
Oriental, Classical, and Scandinavian, Chaldea, and 
Egypt, and Arabia, and Greece, and Rome, Platonist and 
Rosicrucian, Magic, Deemonology, and Witchcraft, the 
whole black army, from Proclus and Psellus down Id 
Kornmannus, Scheretzius, Bodiaus, Erastos, Anthony 
Rusca, Saloppidus, Jacob Boissard, and George AgriGoI% 
must form his familiar reading. ^ In the tales of Arabia, 
Persia, Tartary, and Hindostan, be will often find what 
he seeks ; and the Sagas and romances of northern En*- 
rope will furnish him similar information under forms of 
closer affinity. Siva, Bacchus, Medea, Odin, Tbor, M^* 
cury, hokkf Maugrabin, Castor, Pollux, Sigurd, Hela^ 
(iycaon, Bellerpphon, and fifty more, will often prove to 
be acquaintances little suspected. He will approximate 
Homer and Lucian and Theocritus, with Iqeland and 
Arabia and the Hagiologists, when little suspecting such 
associations. Oenii, Dives, Duergars, Dracin^ Troldi^ 
Fairies, White Women, Saints, Devils, Giants, Kings of 
Fire, Water, Earth, and Air, Dragons, Vampires, Cobold^^ 
Pueks, Goblins, Mermaids, Night-hags, Wolves, Scrags, 
Fantasm^, Apparitions, Harpies, must be his bosom 
friends, and the Fates and the Furies, the Yalkyriar and 
the Sirens, Pythonivsa and Canidia, his loves. He m«4l 
rival Albertus Magnus and Cardan, in JLydmomancyf and 
Oneiromancy, and Greomaacy and Ne^^omancy, and I«i« 
Ibomancy, and Ceromancy, and all the other ** manteias.;^ 
nor will he waste his midnight candle in vain, over the 
Fabliap3E,.Thnmb, Hickatbrift, Sir Bevi?, Arthar, Pendra^ 
gon, Stv George, and More of More-ball, Yoamny think 
.^at I wish to alarm the aspirant : ** to fright my readem 
with the Pagan vaunt. Of mighty Mahound andmde 
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IWrmagnunt/' By no means : bul he who is destined to 
reseue the fair famaof his country on thispoint, must l^e 
an Adept. 

It mast not be imagined that the Highlanders.bave any 
peculiar claims on theh* own tales and superstitions, as 
dieir ignorant friends have supposed. This literature is 
the property of the whole world, and they have received 
the knowledge of Nations through the downhill stream of 
their descent. As they have thus inherited from the Celts 
and the Goths jointly, we may sometimes fancy that we 
have detected a superstition peculiarly Celtic* But such 
has been the intermixture, and such is the remote origin 
of alt this matter, that the supernatural creed and litera** 
ture of those two People can scarcely ever be effectually 
separated. If I have occasionally noted any distinctions 
of this nature, it is without any anxiety to prove what 
would require a much larger collection, and much more 
attention than I think fit to bestow on the subject here. 
There is no attempt towards order, because there was no 
room for order in this crowd. But the road which others 
may follow is indicated : the connexions which seemed 
most worthy of being marked, are traced; and whoever 
may think Ae subject worth an octavo, will here find the 
ftr better part of the path smooth and clear before him* 
I may as well commence with Mother Mac Goose as atjy 
where else. ^ 

The tale of Fraoch Eilan has been printed by Pennant 
and Dr. Smith. This enchanted garden was watched by 
a Dragon, and the fair Mego longed for its fruit. Her 
lover Fraoch undertook to gather the golden apples of 
these Gaelic Hesperides. Like Leander, he boldly swam 
the lake, and attacked the monster. But both bit the 
dust, and poor Mego died of gtief. It is easy to trace the 
parentage and affinity of this tale. In the romances of 
the North, as in Greece and in the East, hidden treasures 
are always guarded by a dragon. In Sturla's Odes, gold 
is cdled the spoil of the dragOn*s den. The Highlands 
have also their own edition of the tale of Child Rowland 
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and Burd Ellen; Jamieson (Robert) has giren it«' Dr. 
Macphefrson has noticed the following. A Magician 4ifed- 
on a rock. A tempest arises, and a boat arrives, withoiife 
mariners, bdtwith a hundred oars and white sails.' -A 
voice orders him to enter the Boat of Heroes. He sails 
seven days in the bosom of the cloud, without requirtng* 
food or sleep : hearing shrill voices, but seeing no one; 
On the eighth, a istorm arises, a thousand voices cry, The 
Isle, and he lands in the Elysium of the Celtic heroes; 
This seems to be the tale of Procopius, wherever it ort« 
ginated. Dr..Smith has printed the storyof Bera: andthe 
style of this, as of all these tales, is highly poetical. Bma 
was the daughter of Grinan, the last of the Sages of old. 
A fatal spring arose on Cruachan, and to her was its 
charge committed. When the sun's last beams should 
sink beneath the mountain, it was her daily duty to oov^r 
it with a stone, on which were impressed the mysterious 
characters of the ancient Sages. Oppressed with the 
chase, one fatal evening she neglected this charge. Tbe 
waters burst forth ; and when she awoke, she beheld 
only the wide extent of Loch Awe, covering %the valtey 
with its stormy billows, far beyond the reach of the eye; 
There is also, in this Legend, an oriental air: and MeriiD's 
Fay stops the Cavern's mouth with an enchanted stone. 
If the mysterious characters which restrained the waters, 
savour of the talismans of eastern magic, they also posseto 
an analogy to the Runic characters which bridled the 
wiiid. But even the Runic mythology is oriental ; nor 
is it difficult to trace some of the reveries of the Edda to 
the Chaldee cosmogony. The body and the Head of the 
Giant Vmir perform the same office for the earth and the 
heavens, as does the bisection of the Goddess Omorca.- < 
Ewen of the little head inhabited the mountains that 
skirt the mighty Ben More. There was war in Mull among 
the Giants; and certain omens presaged: his death; buit 
nobly scorning 'them, he Ibst his head in action. Nofftttag;, 
daunted however, he look the useless tnember undW his 
arm, like St. Denys, and rode off: another spriBgingoip 
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.to' supply its place. He has never since been visible; 
tbiit witen a Chief of Loch Buy is to die, his bridle is 
keard to ring for three successive nights, as he ambles on 
his coal-black steed round the margin of the Loch. There 
.k an affinity between Ewen and those giants whom Jnckt 
of celebrated memory, slew. Here, the Highlanders have 
jfipparently .mixed up many tales and characters into one. 
Thegi^ls whom Jack killed, had two heads, as Ewen 
Jhas in some of the editions, and sometimes three. There 
is a celebrated Headless Horse still in Germany : and the 
isbseace'of the head .may have. been here transferred from 
the horse to the rider, i The Coalrblacksteed is that of the 
.Hunter Woden, who is a. terrestrial as well as. an aquatic 
.rider; and the bridle belongs to the same equipage. 

Lest I should rival the Blue Bibliotheqne, I must 
refer to Mrs. Murray's book, for one among the most com- 
.plicated of these Highland tales. There is a lady who, 
iike Cinderella, is envied. by her two elder sisters ;: she 
files from home . and. marries a Fairy, who deserts her. 
She consults another Fairy, who gives her a magical pair 
of shoes, by the aid of which, she may chace.him through 
$b,e fl^pd and the wave, across the Forest and over the 
«loiiQtain. A comb accompanies this gift, causing pearls 
and diamonds to drop from her hair; and so on. This 
^le.bas evidently combined, the circumstances of more 
than one of the original stories:. and it is more worth 
notice where it differs from the models than where it 
agrees, with.them; by marking the introduction of High- 
Jand Jdeas. Asto the Magic Shoes, they were made by the 
same. Crispin as the Seven-»Leagued Boots. If the latter 
have, been worn by more heroes than Tom. Thumb, they 
seem to have been originally manufactured in the neigh- 
Jbourbood of Caujcasus, at the fpiintainof all knowledge; 
since th.ey are alsofound iu the CalmucTales^ in Ssidi Kur» 
and in the Hungarian Tales from that source. The Magic 
Shoes were given, but not priginally, to. Jack the Gii^nt- 
Killer, by his cousin the ThreerQeaded Giant : but they 
have performed many a journey, for they belonged pnce 
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to Lokk, the king^s jester in Valhalla;. senriDg him in his 
eoeape from that place : while ihey s^em also to hare been 
borrowed by Merciiry, with the simple addition of a pait 
of wings. Rather, they both obtained them from the 
dame shop : the real Officina Grentiumy as w^U as of Oloocl 
doaks, Tarn hatSy Wishing C8ps» InexfaanstiUa puiMs, 
Magid rings. Enchanted sWords^ and flying horses; 
besides Magical glateesy Gimts, Fairies, Dwarfs, £lres, 
Hamadryads, and hundreds more, ^^ tales quales/' If 
Gyges had his ritig, so had Odin^ ahd fifty others. Pa- 
colet gallops up and down the clouds on a horse that he 
borrowed from the Tartai's ; so does Perseus : but bo^ the 
Poets ever became mounted on Pegasus, they mutft ek- 
plain. The Spanish Hiddgo loses his Elf»wiie hy pro* 
ttouncing a sacred UAme, and the Metal Boat of Prince 
Amrad sinksT under the same bann* Orphsua lAoels a 
similar fortune to the Spaniard, by looking back* Jupi- 
ter and Thor are Giant-killers, alike ; and Jack, of nur- 
sery note, is their legitimate son. Where we cannot 
easily trace beyond the Greek Pantheon, we may at least 
fish in that well of borrowed Orientalism. 

It has not been obserred so much as it deserves^ that 
most of the pettier mythology of Greece is only our Otrn 
Fairy Lore, transmuted to suit the peculiarities of thftt 
people, as it has been every where else, and with thd 
agents newly baptized. They borrowed from the parent 
spring, and we have done the same, by a different road. 
Hence the coincidences which I have he#e and thero 
pointed out, and which might easily be traced much fur- 
ther. Thus it is that we agree with them^ without neverAe- 
less having borrowed from them. Yet, in some instan^eSi 
we have done this also, through the high-road of the cor- 
rupted Christian Church. But, like some other misfor- 
tunes arising from our early education, Greece, taking 
first possession, imposes itself on us as the ordinal ; and 
few of us perceive that Perseus, Hercules, Bacchus, Me- 
dea, Bellerophon, Ariop, Orpheus, Dedal ui^, Prometheus, 
Cacus, the Sirens, the Harpies, the Cyclops, the Dryads, 
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the Tritoii09 the Argooaats, Dragoos^ Hydras, Hespeiidei, 
^nd a wbole race more, with the entire crowd of < magic, 
witohdraft, superstitioti, physic, oracles, and what not, are 
hut our owti Thumbs, and Hickathrifts, and Fairies, and 
Qnaekety, and Conjuration ^ and that we have been 
'•vmfw^ed for twenty years by the Druids, for the purpose 
of letf ning to read Mother Goose in Greek, 

Thus, to return to our Highlandens^, the descent of 
Conan to Hell, among much more, equally unsuspected, 
points out the origin of the parallel Greek fable; as it is 
little likely to have come directly from this second-hand 
aourcopthe gutter of Eastern mythology. If it is the story of 
Theseus, it is that of Odin, He descends to hell in nwdk 
of his e<Hnpanion8. The Devil assaults him, but he 
returns the blow with interest, and makes good his 
ground. But I must leave half told, die story of thi« 
bold OMbuscan. As to the Highland Hell, it is the 
Icelandic one $ the Niflheim of Snorro Sturlesbn^ if be was 
the collector of the Edda, They have forgotten Surtur; 
but Jurna, (whence Loch Hourn) is a hell of cold t ai con- 
gregation of eternal frost and snow. This was good Ice^ 
' iandic policy; on the principlo of the witty preacher; 
always to reserve yoor burnings for hot weather, and your 
^ItMsings for January, Fingal, with due reverence be it 
spoken, is not an absolute original himself, more than Co* 
nan. His sword is the Sword of Sharpness of the Edda, 
made by Yelent or Weyland, the Hyberborean Vulcan, It 
isihe wonderful sword Skoffbung, and also Balmung, and 
it is Mimmung in Ettin Langshanks, It is equally Tyr- 
sittg, the fairy blade of Suafurlami ; and it is also the 
sword which Jack begged of the Giant; cutting off a 
man's head so neatly, dbat he does not parceive it till he 
Mows his nose and finds it left in bis hand. It is the 
sword Dorandal, with which Orlando cuts rocks in two, 
and it is Escalibor, the sword of Arthur, It is the sword of 
Antar, forged from a thunderbolt ; or, in that philosophy 
which analyses us out of half of our pleasures, from a 
lump of meteoric iron, containing no one knows how 
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Xirwg* In the tale of the Golden Moantain, the Meiv 
dia^t's son.receives from the Giants wI|om he oiitfritub a 
swordsopowerfn^that when the wearer says <' headset/' 
all the hostile heads fa)l off without cpntact* It isbut the 
s^ord of Hadeqnia after all • Fingal and Harlequin-^lK 
In the same tale, the outwitting of the foolish Giants 
'i;emind us of Ji^ck; and he cbea|;s them out of tjhe seyen- 
.leagued boots and the invisible cloak, by pretending t» 
:try their properties, that he may settle their dispute 
about the division of their inheritance. ! 

The Fairy, through whom this hero becomes King of 
the Golden Mountain, is introduced as a Whit^ Snake, 
and she is disenchanted by cutting off her head. Tha 
:Highlanders also have their White Snake; but it is a dif- 
ferent animal ; since the witch who obtains the/middle 
section from Michael Scott, converts it into an ei»efaanted 
.brpth^ working wonders unknown. It was by means of 
Dragon's broth that Sigurd learned the language of Birds, 
as I have said elsewhere. Though the Dragon is an im^ 
portant personage, he seems to have been nearly for- 
gotten in the Higblanids. Nevertheless, every place has 
bad its Dragon or Serpent, which is commonly the rival 
Df him pf Wantley, of him who strove with the Ariraas* 
pian, and of th^ equally veracious Cappadocian, whala<«> 
hours with the no less veracious Knight, to render Britain 
the rival of Athens in monetary sculpture* It is probable 
that the popular belief in real, actual, serpents, wJiich 
nevertheless have no existence, is connected with this^ 
I suspect th^t the Furia infernalis and. the Fillan, for«^ 
merly noticed, are Vorms of the same school. It would 
be as well, by the bye, if the Critics would at length 
figree to substitute the popular term in place of that 
which no longer bears its original meaning. The Worm 
lyas not always a personage to be trod on. 

I know not if the Highlanders yet remember the 
Moath doog or Matha dhu : but he is a Celt or a Scandiy 
jy^vian of their school, since he* is not yet forgotten in the 
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:Ide of MAnn. Itis not a century since be haunted Peel 
Castle ; lying by the guard-room fire at nigbt, and often 
alarniing the centries/ He bears a strange affinity to a 
Spanish goblin^ who, like him, had a hairy coal, and 
might have passed either for a black dog or a wolf; and 
'who similarly haunted the guard^room of the Alhambra. 
I have not yet heard of the Highlander ^^ Who as so e'er 
that simple he would take, It him a War^wolf instantly 
would make.'' Having been common in Normandy, he 
ought to be found here also. But the Qarwalf is like all 
the rest, the Thessalian Lycanthropos. The Thessalians 
were noted Conjurers. 

I formerly noticed the Highland Pigmies. Martin 
and Monro supposed them to be realities. It is more 
likely that they were the ofispring of the Duergars,the 
Dwarfs of the North ; whom it is not always very easy to 
distinguish from the other Elves of light or darkness of 
our Gothic ancestors. Some . of these were Lapidaries ; 
as they not only polished, but manufactured crystals ; and 
they were probably related to the metallic Cobolds of the 
mine, who dressed the ore, or suffocated the miner, just 
AS they hap|>ened:to be in good or bad humour. If the 
Crystal Amulets of the Highlanders were actually po*^ 
lished by Fairies, and not by Druids, those must have 
been the very Duergars in question ; and the Elffshot 
arrow«heads must have come off the same wheel. Th6 
true Fairies, to whom they are commonly attributed, seem 
to have had no tendency to work ; occupying their days 
in feasting, dancing, and amusement. But the Elf-shot 
was a solid substance ; as it actually penetrated the body of 
the vietira, producing instant death, though the wound 
was to be discovered only by a learned eye. When 
possessed, it was a charm, not only against its own evil 
effects, but against incantations of all kinds. These Lapi- 
dary Elves are alsfo the dwarfs pf the Hartz, who ren- 
dered themselves invisible by their Nebel caps, and 
fought with the Giants; and wb6se wars are supposed to 
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relate to tfae coDteets between the Goths and the ortgiaal 
inhabitants* 

• If I had erer seriously donbted of the Water Ball, my 
ineredolity must have been demolished by once meeting 
a native who was watching to shoot one that had corn- 
knitted some ravages on his sheep ^twenty days ago;^' 
^ going up and down the lake, as big as a house." An 
attempt had been made to take him, by a hook baited 
with a dog; but he had broken away, and ^Mhe lake was 
filled with blood/' This goblin being invulnerable, like 
Claverhouse, with aught but silver shot, he had loaded 
his gun with sixpences ; while his two sons were disturb^ 
ing the water where it was concealed, with dung forks. 
If all be true, he would form a fit fish for the Giant who 
^ sat upon a rock and bobb'd for whale :*' since he is 
isccasionally angled for by a cable baited with a sheep 
imd made fast to an oak ; but he breaks the tackle just 
as he scorns the sixpences. This is like Thor, who fishes 
for the Great Snake lormungandr, with a Bull's head. 
He is also called the Elf Bull. When cattle snort and 
run about, he is among them, invisible. He may then be 
seen through the hole of an Elf arrow : but the over-cu^ 
rious loses his sight. He is mouse-coloured and sleek, 
like an otter. 

We need not pare for Donald's classifications, as he is 
but a shallow demonologist. The Water Bull and the 
River Horse are species of the same genus, and coheirs 
with the Kelpie of the Lowlanders and the Water Kings 
and Goblins of Germany. They are acquaintances of 
Hippotytus also. Pro^opius tells us that the Goths were 
much inclined this way ; having <* Aereos, terrestres, et 
alia minora daemona, quie in aquis fontium et fiuminum 
versari dicuntur." The River Horse also frequents 
Highland lakes and rivers; swallowing up a funeral 
procession about Loch Cateran. In Rasay, on one occa^- 
sioii, he devoured a farmer's daughter. To circumvent 
him, the. man roasted a pig; pkinged the red-hot «pit, 
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€b^ying OniiSf into his efy^, and killed hitii, Vihy yem 
agOy Rasay himself believed this story. The proper Eaeh 
XJisky or River Horse, of the Highlands^ was a handsome 
aoimaly who used to graze on the road sides, ready saddleil 
and bridled, watching for the traveller. He appeared 
very tame, and enticed the unwary wigbt to meant ; when 
on a sudden he galloped off with him to some lake, 
)ilunging in, and devouring hii victim at his leisare. 
fibers assert, that be who bad once bitted him, had en^ 
slaved blm. He has sometimes an enchanted bridle on 
which his p6w^r depends, and the possession of whicb^, 
^ives the victor the power of seeing coming events, and 
of beholding all the spints that wing the mid air. Thii 
is a corruption of the original text: just as they often 
^ittribute to the Fairies what belongisi to Brownie or Puck, 
or to olbeils of the Dives of their Oriental or Northern 
ancestt^^. But when a bold Map Gregor fights the Watet 
horse, obtains bis bridle^ and cheats him out of its secret^ 
ibis, like others, is not so modem and puerile an addition 
as it appears ; since he will prove to be only Jack the 
Oiant*Killer, or Odin, or Thor. It is like Hay aping 
Jack Hickathrift ; or Thomas the Rymer who acts the 
part of the Fkiry King at Tom na Htwrtch ; just as Mi^i* 
chael Scott builds the bridges which, in odber pHaces^ 
have been erected by the General Pontifex maximus of 
Alpine torrents. The gentle demeanour of the River 
iborse also reminds us of the Blade Horse who eanries off 
Ae finfoitunate ^ Borgne'' that is to be, and lands him 
on the Toof of the Copper Castle. I must also notice an 
Aerial Bull^ who may poeiibly be a real Mac. He is 
called the fiew Year's BuH; and if Procopius had t^ 
us Something more of this class of Gothic spirits, we 
might possibly have traced his parentage. Perhaps he 
is connected with the Bohemian Steers who fly away in 
the ronnance of Libussa. Iliis appears in the shape of a 
black bull, but the matter is only a cloud; and it de- 
scends oti. the wind, wandering about the earth on New 
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Year's eFe« Batwhenee he comesy and why be epmes 
nt ally no one knows. 

That the Water Spirits may he traced to a Norwegtan 
fanntaiay and 4hiis to the Gennan goblins of the same 
character, is confirmed by the existence of the same be^ 
lief in the Isle of Mann and in Shetland, in former time%« 
Jn each also, he appears with a difference. In tbe.former 
island, he used to feed among the cattle in the fields; 
•plunging into the water, when pursued, like a Hippopo- 
tamus. He was so like to the ordinary cattle, as to de«> 
/ceive both the people and the cows: but when he chose 
to act the part of an Incubus, the consequence was fatal 
to the cow, and the produce was a shapeless mass. This 
was also the case in Angus. King.Mihrage's mares had 
Jbetter fortune ; and the Sea Horse of that ta)e also offenf 
one of those coincidences between northern and oriental 
fictions which meet us at every step. In Shetland, he 
;vas an absolute German goblin, a genuine River Horse 
or Water Ring: a mischievous Kelpie, who thirsted for 
kuman life, assisted the drowning to drown, and sucked 
their blood through their nostrils. Even the witch of 
Shetland became a water Elf; for Marion Pardon was 
burnt in 1645, because she upset a fishing boat under 
this form. But the Water Spirit, with his nine fold, is of 
a somewhat troublesome pedigree and connexions. The 
Dracee of Gervase of Tilbury, who float on the waters in 
the shape of cups and rings to inveigle travellers, are of 
Jbis race. He baisl high relations in. the North, where he 
maintains his rights as the devourer of damsels and 
drowning men. He is, no less than Odin himself, under 
one of his metamorphoses :. fcnr, like the Gods of Indi?* or 
the triple Queen' of Night and addled brains, this G(^ 
has in his time played many parts. He here enacts Old 
Nick, and old Nick is originally a water Devil : he is Davy 
Jones himself: a personage unknown to the Greek my- 
thology, unless he is Neptune, as the Nixies and Undines, 
his nieces, are the Sea nymphs: a metamorphosis not 
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much less reasotiable than that into St. Nicbolas the pa^ 
tron of seamen, formerly noticed. Whatever that be^ he 
bamrts'tfae'waveand the flood, the mooniaih torrent and 
tlie^fbrdythe black liake and the raging sea ; raising tbe ston^^ 
and the imihdation, knd scorning to add fmadtoforc0«^ 
The' Witch who threads the yea|ty wave in her cockle 
shell, and She who pursueis the sailor's bark to Aleppo^ 
are of the same pitiless school. Bat the Nixies charm to 
betray. They display their beaaties' and allurements on' 
the bright margin of the summer stream, and plunge the- 
confiding lover beneath its waters; for their voices are 
sweet as the melodious dropping of the waters in the ca- 
verns of the sea: and in the caverns of the sea they also 
abide, sporting in the green wave, and swallowing up the 
unwary boat that ventures into their enticing watery 
bowers. The Lowland Kelpie is, unquestionably, of 
^ese ; bnt of which, he and Nikar himself only know. ' 
There is a much more intimate connexion between 
the Mermaid and the other Spirits of the Flood, than the 
vnlgar are aware of. This is another of the instances 
where a superstitious belief degenerates into an'imagin* 
ary physical fact. Hence the Highlanders believe now 
in the Mermaid as a sober question of Natural History;' 
as a beast that may be stuffed and dried, and shown to 
the holiday fools of England for a shilling. It is far 
otherwise in Shetland; but there is indeed a general 
fishiness in the superstitions of these islands, which smells 
rank of their Norwegian descent. With similar claims^ 
the Highlanders have lost sight of many of the dreams of 
their Runic iancestry. The same belief was preserved 
in the Isle of Maiin, as long as the Manx chose to believe 
any thing. The anatomy of their Mermaid was that 
which alLthe world knows, even to the comb. Of fifty 
stories, there is none more to the purpose than this. A 
beautiful Sea Nymph became enamoured of a young 
diepherd, bringing him splendid presents of coral, shells, 
and pearls, accompanying them by caresses and smiles. 
On one occasion, however, attempting to embrace bim. 
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he became alarmed ettd rensted ; wbich the lady resent- 
ingr threw a stone at hini» whereof be died. 

The Abnriaid is mdltiiariotts. Peter Gellios says, 
that the Tritons of Epirus lay in wait for women, whom 
tbey stole. The Sea Nymphs and Giants of the North, 
prophesied like the Sirens, and sung warnings. Hie' 
Mermaid of Resenius preached a sermon agaidst drunk- 
enness. The liady Mar Gyga of the Speculum Regale, 
is known to all the Adepts, She of Coryvrechan was her 
sister. The Nereides and the Sirens, Proteus and his 
crew, all betray their own birth. Hiesiod says that they 
]ired two or three hnndred thousand years. Demetrius- 
oonsiders the Gods of the Western Islands who died in 
hurricanes, and on whom Plutarch is so philosophical, 
as Mermftids : more confusion. This personage says that 
they conferred the gift (^ prophecy. This ii^ the very 
Arabian story. Pliny is fult on this subject, and says 
that they came on board of ships in the nig^t, which sank 
under them. Molos, who ravished one of them, was found 
without his head. But they took care of their own heads. 
For in the Danish ballad of Lady Grimild, Hero Hogen 
cuts off the Mermaid's head, and she puts it on again. 
Tbene were Mermen irf* course. Rosmer Hafmand in the 
Keunpe Viser is one of these. 

The Shetlanders, philosophers in the matter of drown- 
ing, have provided an expedient for the amphibioiis 
powflVB of tiie Mermaid tribe, or, perhaps, hkve retained 
^ome original belief. There is an aerial worid beneath 
the -waters; and it is lit this they abide, passing the It- 
quid elemeiit by means of inflated seal skins. On one 
occasion, a Nymph whohoid lost her jacket, was taken by 
a nativv, and married : producing a large family. Still 
sbe longed for the sea ; and, after many years, picking 
up the diving machine of some other of the tribe, she 
plunged into the surge, and was seen no more. In the 
Isle of Mann, as in Shetland, it was the belief that there 
was a world beneath the waters, with another atmo** 
sphere; abounding in all the imaginary treasures of the 
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deep, Fabulists sqarcely less in^eniojis than Siiidbad« 
ereh pretended to have risited it; describing, like Cla- 
rence, ** wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl," 
unvalued jewels, scattered over the bottom of this fajry 
sea. There is Orientalistti in this also ; it is the ifatery 
»ipire of the Arabian tales again, modified by the pecu-* 
liar habits and opinions of this northern people^ 

But I must pass to the Highland Ghosts« Their psy<^ 
chology is peculiarly intricate. There is a het0rodo](y m 
their conduct, as well as a heterogeneity in their natMre, 
which is extremely abstruse. Sometimes they seem pur^ 
spirit t 9t others, they have corporeal prc^rties, or they 
unite the spiritual and the corporeal essences in one^ 
They are formed of thin air^ icnd disappear in smoke ; 
on naany more authorities than those o£ Qssiant and IMbftr 
pherson. If they are also immortal, as Ghosts ought to 
be, th^ sometimes die and are buried. They may alsa 
be killed. They are hard, because they pull a man's hm 
and box his ears; and heavy, because they must some-* 
times be lifted from the ground ; when they resist, being 
tangible and ponderable. They are also voracious, as 
well as thievish ; plundering the people of their stores, 
and so on. But thus the metaphysidans to this super-' 
natural school for ever puzzle themselves ; and, with re-* 
verence be it spoken, even Milton has not escaped from 
his own theory unharmed ; as all the world knows. Iqt 
the Highlands, a good deal must also be placed to the 
account of the chronicling carles and aold wives from 
whom we must collect our informatioa. They have made 
confnsion, in the first. place, between the Genius or 
Astral spirit of the Second Sight, and the true GhmU 
or disembodied soul. Some of their Ghosts also are ordi- 
nary £lvea and Goblins, confounded in the narrations < 
the Eating Ghost appears to be a corrypted Brownie; 
and, now and then, I believe he may be traced to the 
Vampires of Mycone. In other cases, the Ghost is phiinly 
the Fire King, since he carries a light in his n^utb ; nnd* 
occasionally he is even confounded with Fairies .«nd with 
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ordinary Witches, Bat the Highlanders have a more 
legitimate Vampire ; and be may as well take his place 
here as any where else. A farmer meets an acquarntance» 
long dead, and proceeds consequently to inspect bis 
grave, where he finds the cofiin open and empty. But 
this was B, benevolent Goule; as be had proceeded to 
the bouse, to protect his friend's child from a cow, which 
was about to swallow it by mistake among the Jttraw of 
the cradle. Here we bare a mixture of Gellert and Tom 
Thumb probably; a confusion resembling that of Miss 
Mac Cinderella. As to the Vampires, if you wish to be^ 
cdme extremely learned in this matter, read Calmet, and 
see how a sensible man may blind himself. 

Who shall extricate all this, and give the Devil his 
due. I would, if I had room; if I had even a book to 
hold what I have blotted ; but I must content myself, as 
usual, with a few rambling remarks. I suspect that the 
eating Ghost is sometimes no less a personage than the 
redoubted and redoubtable hero, Tom Thunib ; whose 
metamorphoses are as numerous as his names, and among 
whose "aliases'' Tom Lin, Tamlane, Daumesdick, 
Tommel finger, Thanmlin, and Dummling, form but a 
small part. Tom is given to extravagant eating ; just 
like Grimaldi : for all the Clowns come evidently from 
this parentage ; among whom Lokk, Odin's jester, the 
fool and glutton, the Momus and the Clown of Valhalla, 
stands high. He could eat more than any man ; and 
whien the giants are feasting, Sifia's husband eats a full 
grown ox and eight salmon, together with a vast profu- 
sion of sweetmeats; besides drinking three . firkins of 
mead. 

In the account of the Second Sight, I explained that 
variety of the Highland Ghost which is the true Genius^ 
or Astral Spirit, wbo, being born and dying with his prin- 
cipal, should be as inseparable from him as a BaiUff from 
his Bum. Thus he should be a duplicate Ens, or an Ens 
nonentical; though Donald's metaphysics are here sadly 
puzzled; as he not only wanders from, but survives Us 
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priDcipal ; tbiis performing those ofBccs whichy in other 
countries, are executed by the -disembodied soul of the 
man himself: unless, in the Highlands,, a man has no 
other life than a cabbage, and that, like the Shadow in the 
German tale, the soul is a distinct substance from the body, 
which may be bought and sold, and locked up in a box. 
Really, those Celtic metaphysics are very obscure. If 
the personages who have collected tbese things had ever 
keitrd of any other country thanjhe Highlands, they 
woirid have puzzled us and themselves much less. How- 
ever that may be, there seems more of the evil than the 
good in the Highland Genius. He is an ominous gentle- 
man, who generally comes to harbinger mischief ; a ^* min- 
chin Malicho," who forewarns of downfall and death. 
Martin, who ought to have understood these things, 
since he understood little else, says that the.Taisch is the 
voice of the person doomed to die; That is worse than 
Paddy Blake's echo. This is << the Ben Sfaee's boding 
aote:'' as familiar and as clannish in Ireland as in the 
Highlands. If Martin had understood his trade as he 
ought, he would have known that the Taisch was the As- 
tral spirit of the individual. This seems plain : and if 
be is dius in two places at once, it is no more than his fra- 
ternity can be elsewhere ; for it is thus that the Witch can 
act and suffer by a kind of biquity ; and that the object of 
her persecution is tormented by being roasted or pricked 
in the shape of wax. - 

' This is the very personage who ought to be the Bodach 
6Ias of Waverley, and the virion who pronounces " Lo- 
chiePs warning." But mark how difficult it is to get at 
the truth in these* extramundane matters ; not less than 
it is, at times, to extract sublunary truth in the. High- 
lands. Waverley says that the Bodach Glas is hereditary 
iti his family. That, in fact, is one of the theories ; and si 
troublesdine one. it is. Every Chief, it is said, had his 
faihily spirit ; a sort of Herald Mortuary, who forewarned 
him' of deatl^, as it bad warned all bis predecessors and 
was to warn his posterity for ever. Thus, he was not the 
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Astral spirit of the individual, but a Genius ifirbo had 
charge of the whole race. Thus philosophers differ : and 
thus philosophy is at war with philosophy. Yet if this 
theory be a true one, and if there be tlius a Clan Geniupi, 
or a Ghostly and perpetual Chief, with a suprepie com- 
mand, they have not preserved his descent with the same 
care as they have the patterns of their Tartans; for I can- 
not find that many of these family Genii have been re- 
tained in the Chiefs^ Tail. I suspect too that there 19 
anotljer kind of confusion in this case. Lbam Dearg, the 
Ghost of the Bloody hand, haunts the dark fir woods of 
Rothiemurchusy cased in plate armour of sjeel, like the 
^^ ghost of Gimlet," and is supposed to be the family 
Death M^atch. This is a fearful, apd somewhat of a solid 
goblin ; as the fated Grant, an4 otfiers for aiight I knof^, 
can hear the jingling of its armour* Loch Hourn too is 
haunted by the Glfis Lich, a ghaunt and gi^ntic fenialQ 
spirit : and she top is the Angel of death to B^frisclale, 
or to Glengarry; fo^ nobody seems very certain, anfl not 
many care. 

Now I guess thfit, in these cases, there is someirvbat of 
the usual confusion of identitie9 which peryad^s all thQ 
Gaelic psychology. Ewen of the little head perfonm 
the samQ oflice for Loch Buy ; and I have shown hqw 
many personages besides he has been confocinded with« 
This task seems to have been imposed on him by som^ 
chronicler ill read in this reading. The Lham Dearg, 
the Gl^s liich, and Ewen also, belong to a heterodox com- 
rnqnity which combines the various properties of Gho$f9 
and Giants and Goblins. To make this confusion worse, 
some of these personages lived in a state of wedlock, or 
possi|)ly, of bandfasting or concubinage ; for the records 
say not which. Of one noted couple of this nature, th^ 
name of the male was Fhua mhpir bein Bayaac, and of 
the female, Clashnichd Aulnaic. . They were a quarrel- 
some pair : but the man, as is very proper, had the su- 
premacy : beating his wife, whose shciek^ used to rouse 
the nocturnal echoes of Strath Down. 
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It 18 law with all Ghosts, that should they wander the 
wqld or the church-yard for a century, they never ask for 
irhat they want till first addressed. But the obstinacy 
of the Highland Ghost demands another ceremony, called 
the dead-lift; which consists in lifting him from the 
ground till the wind blows beneath the soles of his feet 
and the earth. I have not found any rule for this in the 
Science. But I am only a Bachelor in the Black Arts* 
Those who appear to distant friends at the moment of the 
owner's death, are the common property of the whole 
world. The general theory is puzzling ; in other cases 
than those of Mrs. Veale and of Lord Lyttleton. But the 
Highland philosophy on this subject makes it quite easy. 
These visitors muster with the Spirits <* black, white, and 
grey, with all their trumpery,'^ which belong to the Second 
Sight. They are the Astral duplicates, who may wand ef 
where they list, even in the original's lifetime. But I 
have never heard, in the Highlands, that they rcFealed 
the dark secrets of their masters ; as in the cases of Ma* 
jor George Sydenham and of Lord Tyrone. When they 
possessed a solid and vulnerable mortality, they were 
sometimes to be killed by silver shot : but there was one 
who had only one vulnerable point : a mole under his 
left breast, ^ big as a Highland bonnet. An arrow 
being directed against this unlucky spot by the Gaelic 
Giant Killer, he evaporated in a whiff of smoke. If the 
mole had been in his heel, we should have thought of 
Achilles; who is, in this mattev, somewhat of an Oriental 
hero himself. The killing and evaporation of ttie Ghost 
is perfectly orthodox ; since there is Milton's authority 
for it Another Ghost is scalded with hqt soup: but 
these are rather Groblins than Ghosts ; as I said before. 
There is oiie who becomes the Slave of the Lamp to a 
bold Donald who had rendered him some espec^l ser- 
vice. This is a very palpable Oriental Genie; as are 
many more. Like other Genii, it obeys all orders, and, 
among other things, is directed to drive a herd of wild 
deec into its master's stables ; believing them to be horses. 

2 2 
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We trace here that silliness of character so generally 
found in all those beings, in the popular tales of all na- 
tions ; where the strong and the powerful, whether mor- 
tal or spiritual, are outwitted by the weak. The Giants 
are tricked, by a Thumb of some kind, out of their cap 
and shoes; and so is the Devil, wherever he copes with a 
dexterous mortal. That the Ghost is sometimes a Genie, 
is further proved by his bulk ; as he ii^ often as tall as a 
pine tree. As to him who possesses the vulnerable mole, 
his secret is betrayed by a female with whom he cohabits* 
This is not exactly new. The secret of the Devil's golden 
hairs is betrayed by his grandmother ; and the Arabian 
tales furnish us other parallel instances. I suspect. also 
that there is some connexion between these very golden 
hairs, and the hairs belonging to a Highland Witch, the 
property of which was to bind her enemies. She is afraid 
of being worried by certain dogs, and she begs the mas- 
ter of the hounds ta tie them round the animals. He sus-* 
pects a trick, and ties them round a beam, which they 
clasp so fast that they cut it. in two. 

The reaJ Ghosts or disembodied spirits of men, seem to 
have fled with the Second sight. That Macpherson bor- 
rowed his own, is rather probable than certain ; since the 
mythology of Norway descended to the Highlands. As- 
gard, the palace of Odin, is that of Trenmor; and as 
Niflheim received the base spirits that died of disease or 
old age, soothe ghosts of the Ossianic poltroons are con* 
demned to remain for ever shivering in the Malaria of a 
dirty Highland dub. The Heroes, whom he avers that 
the Irish, have spoiled, and whom: it js equally probable 
that he unspoiled, are the very Giants of Scandinavia. 
Among other things, they, are roused by a rock, being 
great sleepers, and it rebounds from them. Vidrich Ver-. 
landson can be awakened only by a kick io the ribs.; ani^ 
he falls asleep again. Thus jfop twenty more of these* 
When a great stone falls on the prototype of Tom Thumb, 
he asks who is shaking the leaves from the tree. 

But such tales of this nature as the Highlanders yet re* 
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member,they remember as their poetry,iiot their creed. The 
^eak or cr^duloas may occasionally fe^I those terrors of 
the supernaturAl, from which few are any where exempt. 
Sach impressions may 6ven be more common here than 
in the Lowlands; because they are most active On the so- 
litary individaal and the melancholic temperament. Bat 
the Spirits of the dead hav6 no other exclusive privilege 
now in the land of the Gael, than what they derive from 
the solitudes of its wild rocks and dark lakes, and the 
deep silence of its gloomy caverns ; from the doubtful 
moonlight that glimmers on the thin vapour of the pool, 
the wild mists that wheel and curl around the summit of 
the mountain; the hollow voice of the yet unfelt storm, 
or the blue gleaming of the lightning and the hoarse roar 
of the thunder, as hill returns the sound to hill, and rock 
to rock. I doubt if they ever could have produced such 
examples of credulity, even in the Second Sight, as the 
Lowlands of Scotland did during the reign of witchcraft. 
Not to go further than Sinclair's work, in 1654, and in 
Galloway, some fifty people, with a minister at their head, 
hold conversation and chop logic with the devil for a 
space of six months, and believe and swear that they saw 
d naked hand and arm come alone into the house and beat 
oh the floor : the hint, I doubt not, fdr Horace Walpble's 
Otranto ; unless he rather stole from the ghostly haiid of 
Eflkerken in Wierus, which used to haunt a road in the 
Dutchy of Gleves, overturning carriages, and pulling 
travellers off their horses. 

But, among this crowd, I must not forget the Uriskin, 
the Macs of the Fawns and Satyrs. Whether these were 
crieated out of the « Caro non Adamica" or not, I do not 
pretend to opine. The Jewish doctors, and Abraham Seba,' 
say that their souls were made on Friday night, and that 
thelre was no time to give them men's bodies. Bochart, 
Maimonides, Dr. Tyson, and Hyginus Phurnutus, are 
mighty profound on this subject; but Cic^o confesses 
that he does not understand them: which is just my case. 
There is a miscellaneous mass of superstitions remaining, 
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which I shall notice with the same reference to' antiquity 
and to the analogous creeds of other nations. Martin is 
here one of the chief authorities. 

Leagues of friendship were cemented by drinking it 
drop of each other's blood ; an usage not uncommoiit 
among uncivilized nations. It was practised especially 
among the Scythians. The Devil,f it is well known, has 
no confidence in any other ink. The sprinkling of the 
colours with the blood of the first animal taken on the 
enemies' ground, is a Pagan sacrifice and consecration to 
ensure victory, and was probably derived from Norway. 
But the Highlanders also held that the same good effect 
would follow from drawing the blood of a woman who 
should cross thfeir path, provided it was taken '* above 
the breath ;r" whence they had recourse to venesection,^ ar- 
tenotomy, « the learned it call," in the temporal artery. 
If the bannw was consecrated among the Scandinavians, 
so it was often enchanted: and thus also it was sometimes 
the work of the Fatal Sisters Urdo, Valandi, and Skulda. 
The Parcae contented themselves with spinning a thready 
but the Nornies wove a whole web of fate; the flay 
of pale terror and affright, the dark raven waving his 
wing& above the destined prey. Gray makes them weave 
the « winding sheet of Edward's race." That is question-, 
able; for this wasr not a Celtic incantationf; if indeed 
the Bards were Celts rather than Scandinavian Skalds: 
The' Fiery Cross was a Northern usage ; nor was it merely 
a signal, and a denunciation of fire and sword. The 
blood was to be that of an animal killed for the pur^e, 
and, I believe^ of a goat: it was a sacrifice.^ Nor ii this 
Cross' the Christian Crucifix. It is the hammer of Thorr 
the thunderbolt with which he slew the Giabte, and tried 
in vain to knock out the brains of his MetiA Skrimner. 
This^is ^e cross to which I have alkided when ontbt 
subjects of Circles and Sculptures. 

We have been left much at rf loss about Highbnd 
omens; with- the exception of those that belong to Ae 
Second Sight. How finely contemptuous Epidetim jr <»i 
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this sfubjecf. ^ Omens dnnoilnce tbat yont will is freCf 
and dkatif yod will ose yoar liberty^ you will have no- 
tiring to aciiis'e." Aaguries were derived, amdng the 
(Smnan ttatlon&fy from the neighing of horses: this is 
Scythian ;: ^nd Persian too, as eyery school boy knows. 
The NorwegiaU seem to have kno^n or cared little abont 
hohiesy cinless ttfey were Sea horses ; belbg an amphi- 
biotis and itshy people. The Highlanders have followed 
them in this matter ; and hence the horse Was here no 
colbjurer, eafcept in the medical profession. The 6er- 
noia&s had ^qn^I regard to omeiis froni birds; and if an 
eagfe ^< tow'ring t6 the sky, \^b» by h mousiAg owl flown 
itt itrTd kitted/' they wer^ as unhappy as Cicero when his 
c^idt^ns would not eSt their din*iten 

Posseiision of a form was' here given, not by a handful 
{Itedtib; bat by the deliver^ of a stick and a straw. The 
stratr is the Rbfaan <4tipulatid ;" a tei^m which hlAs n6w 
sbnirewfiat departed fro^ its 6tigtttatfneAi^ing. The peri- 
odical whipping of cbildrei to record the boundaries of 
Itofft, Wa^ai^^tH^ Highland cdstom connected with territo- 
rial pto^eilf: This still flourishes in England; thoAgh 
tende^fa^ss of faeifrt ih the Parish Officers,' 6r of the correS- 
lidifdici^ orgdtt in tbe degeAerateEnglfsh urchins, has iCp- 
^lidd kite geo^fe^Ucai associations to the i^tomafch, in th^ 
sfriipe of ntitg and giit^erbread. Eabh practice ils e^i^ui- 
irffel]^ nieiripfayiAcal : an'd the former in particular, argues 
a pfdfomid aeqiikintan6e wi<h those delicate concatena- 
ttdtid which tko the foundatiotf, as they form the fundaf- 
drdxtal part, of modern education; Those' who deal ih 
ApoYld; Baal^ and AnailSs, may, if they choose, trace 
tbk rite to' this Spartans, who flogged thei^ children every 
Monday mol-nin^ ifa the i^mple erf Dian^, to prevent them 
from crying. Why tfair Iramait animal, bding the onl^ 
reasoning one, should be educated exclusively by means 
of bftft^fdreeandpam, wheii the ndn*-reiisoning tribes, 
pigs, dogs, horses,' Ganieiry birds/ and the rest,- ai^e tftught 
by gentleness and r^war<far, Ai a problem to be soW^ by 
the modem Druids. The Pig must clearly be die tope- 
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rior animal. If the aDcient Draids occnpied tvreiaty years 
in teaching yeraes, if ** Matato nomine, de te Fabula,' 
they did not flog their pupils. Is it the dull rootine of 
'*hflec musa" and '^ amo amas," which is at the bottom of all 
this, OF rather something worse: does theiTla^uyoi want 
stimulus and variety. If so, it surely would be a vast im-' 
proirement to flog the Master once a day, ** pour le dor 
sennuyer.'' Which would unquestionably shorten the 
process of education. 

Martin says that women were not allowed to learn to 
write, lest they should form intrigues. . The Tulrkish fair 
surmount this impediment by means of flowers; a thing- 
language, like that of the Academy of La'gado. What 
the Highland ladies substituted, Martin has not chosen < 
to tell; but. he might as well have told us who could 
write in the Highlands in those days. The DrUtdiodl> 
fadies, however, followed the Turkish fashion ; since we 
are assured by Mr. Davies that all language was derived 
from theirs, and theirs from plants and trees. It is pro- 
bably owing to the want of letters in the Highlands, that' 
the Runic incantations have been forgotten. Odin boasts of 
his wonder-working Runes ; but he has not taught them^ 
to his posterity. These were like the Ephesian letters of 
the Greeks ; they were the Abraxas and Abracadabra of 
the North. The Cabalists wrought their miracles with 
the seventy-two names of the Deity. The Irish have 
^ bothered" themselves with these Ramruner, their 
Ogums, to little purpose. More reading would have saved 
them a great deal of trouble. The letters were varied 
according to the several, magical purposes to which they 
were applied. There were as many as twenty-four forms - 
of G alone: and hence the endless alphabets collected 
by Hickes. The Runes are as classical as every thing 
else. 

<^ Carmine leesa Ceres, sterilem vanescit in herbam, 
Deficiunt, leesee'carmine, fontis aquse, 
Ilicibus Glandes, cantataque, vitibus, uva, 
Decidit."— 
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' It is UttBecessary to say that Witchcraft has had its 
reigo here, as elsewhere. To trace it to the Draids, is 
for those whose read iDg is limited to Toland and their 
own lucubrations. The art itself, as practised here, pos- 
sessed no peculiar marks to distinguish' it from that of 
other nations. The Highland Canidia did what all the 
rest of the tribe have ever done. This is among the 
widest spread. The Illinois, as Charlevoix tells us, tor- 
ment by roasting and pricking images. Obi is now as 
familiar as Treacle and Rum. It has not, however, been 
said; that the practice of witchcraft prevailed much in 
the Highlands, or that they displayed those disgraceful 
executions which blot the criminal records of their neigh- 
bours and the judgment of the pious Sir Matthew Hale. 
The latest mention of a serious belief in this power, is in 
1775 ; when prosecutions were attempted before the Kirk 
Session in Sky, for carrying off the milk of cows by the 
fascinations of the Evil Eye. These were neglected and 
discountenanced; and the belief has since ceased. Yir- 
giFs authority need not be quoted to prove that the PoUniaafia 
has been a very wide spread superstition. The Romans 
had a god Fascinus. The well-known countercharm was 
the ** Fig of Spain,*' known to Ancient Pistol, as well as 
to Don Raftiirez de Prado; or to Fromman, who has writ- 
ten a long book on fascination. Our old women have 
not forgotten the sign : whatever else they may not have 
remembered. Mercurialis has proved that the wasting 
of children is the result of Fascination : but the authors 
on this are endless. You may consult Perkins, Bartho- 
linus, Hardouin, Linder Westphalus, De Yalle de Moura, 
and twenty more. 

I may pass to the element of Fire. Martin has given 
us one process, to which it has been the fashion to assign 
a Druidical origin. A fire was to be generated by the 
friction of two pieces of wood, while all other fires and 
lights were to be extinguiig^hed. Sometimes it was pro- 
duced by the rapid motion of a spinning wheel ; and it 
was called Tein Econuch, or the forced fire* Water was 
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tfaed to be boiled ovei it; and this, sprinkled over cahle, 
cdred them of the murrain. Houses were also preserved 
ffoiirenl, whetbef* arising from witchcraft or other causes'; 
by carrying this fire in a drde round them ; aud the same 
pwceis was held Efficacious in the preservation of Women 
newt^ Iain in, nhd their cUildren. Festus says tbat tbe 
y^Btal fire was produced by an auger and a' board ; and 
LtpBJus agrees with hini. Plutar^U howevc^ asserts, that 
it was lighted by di.e Sun, witb the aid of a Speculum; 
but he seems t6 have cdhfbunded a Greek usage witfar a Ro* 
BOEan'one. NiAtna is indeed ssdd to have borrowed tbii^ iSpe- 
Allium from the Etrurians ; to whom he was also indebted 
fbV that el^tricall knowledge whi^h killed Tutlns Hosti- 
liils; &s it did Professor Richman long after, turned Sir 
Mm Pringle biit of the chahr of the Royal Sodety, ex- 
cited thte war of the Sbtfi^ps and Blunts, and rcrii^ to th^ 
skies, Dr. FratrkliJi mid Sir Joseph Banks. 

This brings us to the HigUaind Beltefb: an especially 
£aY6ured child of the modern Di'ufds; who write volumes 
about it,' i» if it was all perfectly cle&r, and as ff it was 
peculMr to die Highlands. Every thing; whisky, cou- 
rage,- ghtets; virtue, or Bleltein, Is alike peculiar t^ the 
Highlands, ioAoxig those wh6 know of no cboi^try but the 
Highhnd)8. This festiVai iitf equally kndwn hi IreMAd i 
av ntight be expected. It ii^ known all oveir the wortd. 
In Cotnwali, the fires of St. John and &t. iSteph^n'sr days, 
are the Bedltine. Inr Brittany, it is the custOkA^ on the 
sonrtrday, to pais tbrdcrgh this sacV^fif^Va ph)i^ of the 
Sedtim Teiei^biiSQir, or Orpine, there 6il1^d St Jdhn'id 
plant i fiesirrhgh after^aVds', to ftV6 or die, fttid thfli^ ti> 
regulate the fate of the experimenter. Th^ Highland Bfel- 
liein, kep< on* thtf first of May, Wa)^ ftcc^il^dtified by 6cine- 
whieit mdre of iHe chatdcter olTsi I^dgaA sdcrifie^ ; though 
a^fftnd6ni Wrenching of ^tymfofogy wil^ nfOt proVe Aat 
Ae God to M* propitiated, iif'ds Bad^ 6t Bel, Or Beeteebub; 
The Irish, of cortpsev traci tftkto'thfeh- fAVofarite Ctf^ftxtt^ 
l^idjan conriexioyiS; Md B^hiidy eld dl'ib^ woi^ld khoW^ 
was tb«rlSyin. Willr Cbei^, ihe CdVtle wefe df i veW ilffc^ 
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the fire, as a means of protection from future harm. The 
Knock Greine, or Griatti, of th^ sami country, are sup- 
posed to pro^e this theory, as having b^en connected witfar 
the worship of the Sun, ApoUo, or Belns ; and thi^ perp-' 
son too is thought to be the Gruagacbof the HighlatidenL 
That term may possibly have beenf derited from a Bruid- 
ical modification of the nniyersal mythology ; but it doei^ 
not prbVe the Beltein to be Druidical. Th6 HigfaUni 
festival is now fallen Jnto oblivion : marking a great inM 
road on the manners of the pe6(>le ; beiause Hallowfeen 
is y^t preserved in the Lowlands, as arb ihe Cornish: 
periodical superstitions just mentioned. When last vd^ 
memtered,the shepherds and the boys made a rural feais^ 
on May-i'ddy ; and an orator, throwing d paft over the 
left shoulder, with hii^ face to the east, invoked the Ea^ltf 
and the ^Storms to spare their Iambs and sheep; Infsomer 
places, one of them jumped across' the fire : ind this wiatr 
i^upposed a Druidrcdl human sacrifice. I doi/btthe iiirhole 
Theory. The trtie derivation is probably from Pal€»^ 
unless indeed he himself is Baal ; and tfafis is the pagdu 
sacrifice to the Deity of fSocki and herds. There isrntf 
niore diifficulty in this, than tAat th^ ^oi^hip 6f F16ra 
diould have been preserved by the London Clrialney 
Sweepers ; #6ile^ t6 make the matter worse, TXhad Maoricnir 
becomes the Goddess of ^6w-drops and^ lilies, aUd ir Abt 
only worshipped, but personated, by a sooty demon with 
a' shovel and a scraper in his griAiy fist. I b^lieye the 
whole system to be juiit as true as every thing else thM 
y^e have been told abbilit the l)ruids. Olaus'Magnns ajid 
Hotoman Say that the Goths kept this festival hi i similir 
manner, with fires. Lemmius informs uis that the Modft," 
tfie Jews, and the Chrii^tiahs, did the same ev^ry^h^re; 
K was an universal custom also, in Spain, where tb'ef efwere* 
Ilk) l)ruids. The leaping over fires a^ the beginning ot the 
year, was a practice of the Greeks : and this is th<i vei^y 
Highland Beltein itself. May someti'meis represented' the 
commencement olf the year: but that was various', aiid b^eilce 
the various days appropriated to this usage, i«i dilKerentf 
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countries* But the date wus also altered in some cases; 
to suit other festivals. Gregory, Bishop of Neo-Ccesarea 
in PontuSy allowed the Christians to keep the Bacchana- 
lia, the Saturnalia, and the Floralia; transferring the 
days to the FestlvaTs of John, and Mary, aind others. 
Hence the present combinations. It was a mode of wean- 
ing them from their Heathen usages ; and was' practised 
in the case of many other analogous admissions. It is here 
that we must often seek the real descent to ourselves, of 
Yule, Beltein, and so on. Greece and Rome were, to us, the 
parents, and through the Christian Church ; whatever 
the more remote parentage may be. The Beltein, in 
its time and its manner, is precisely the feast of Pales 
in Ovid's Fasti; thePalilia; when the shepherds also 
lighted straw and jumped over it It Ts possible however, 
that the term and the usage may be distinct things,' in 
this case and in some others. 

The Halloween, of the Highlanders was cdebrated 
with the. well-known incantations described by Burns and 
others; on the first of November, round fires callied Sam 
Huiti, the fires of peace; the night being speiit in daticing* 
and feasting. In Ireland, the Allballows Eve i^ called Oid- 
che Shamna, and this is idly supposed to be the Eve of 
Samen, the Pbenician name of the Sun, The fires *were 
called Tine tiach'd ga; and it is said that the people 
were obliged to extinguish their own, and re-light them 
at thatof the Druids, paying an annual tax ; in defauU'of 
which, they were denied fire all the winter. No one 
believes any Irish tales of this kind : and this isTolatiid's 
own. If it is celebrated among the Russian peasantry, 
and with many of the same superstitious observances as 
in Scotland, it proves nothing more than the descent I 
have just traced for the Beltein. The Highland Christ- 
mas is, like the Yule of the Lowlands, the Scandinavian lol ; 
but, like many other of these popular usages, it has been 
combined with the Christian festival and with the Catholic 
and Protestant ceremonies, as many other superstitions 
have been, so as somewhat to puzzle the cause. Even 
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Demons and Elves have contrived to get admittance here: 
and St.George also, with as little claims, has thrust himself 
into this goodly company without a ticket* It wasl'the 
feast .of midwinter in the North : a Bacchanalian holidays 
as Rudbeck thinks, and possibly derived fi*om the Satur- 
nalia. The Etymology has been sought in 01 or Ole, 
Ale; but it has sorely puzzled all the antiquaries. Arn* 
gi'im Jonas and Hickes adopt the preceding. They are 
all wrong : it is the feasts of the Sanscrit Sun passing the 
Solstice, and is still kept by the Rajahpoots. But it was 
transferred to the feast of the Nativity by Haco AdeU 
sten^ the first Christian King of Norway. The Yulifi 
clog, common every where, is here sometimes caHed 
Cailleach nollich, or the Christmas old woman; It is 
therefore supposed to be a human sacrifice, aiid a sub- 
stitute or. atonement for the death of the parties con- 
cerned, till. the. next anniversary comes round. This 
seems a complication of confusion ; is it the great Chris- 
tian sacrifice transferred to the wrong day; or is it 
founded on vague traditions of the human sacrifices of 
the Druids. Their New-year's Eve and New-year's Day 
are little marked by any peculiarity, except what may be 
traced to; the Catholic superstitions. Whiatever magical 
virtues the Roan tree may possess in itself, the cross into 
which it is made, is probably from this Church. The 
smoking with juniper wood, as a security from witchcraft 
during the ensuing year, seems a Catholic sufiTumigation ; 
unless indeed, it be a magical one of more ancient claims;, 
or th^ Pagan one from which Rome has borrowed. The 
sprinkling should be the same; but why the Heater, the 
"uijsk cashrichd," is to be procured from what is called 
a "dead and living ford," I know not. In general, the 
holy water is obtained by the immersion of the magic 
crystal ball. As to the other lustrations by fire, their .noio- 
difications are more numerous than I choose to record. 
The carrying it round newly delivered women, and the 
passing the children through it in various mode^, were the 
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Ampbidromia of Atbeiis, where similar ceranioiiiea were 
|»erforined od the fifth day. , 

Martin has recorded another sacrifice, umal in bis 
d^y, which probably comes from a different source. At 
Hallowtide, a cup of ale was offered to a Sea God called 
Sbouy, for the purpose of rendering the lands fertile. 
This drink w^s made by a general subscription of the 
inhabitants; and it w^ drank in the fields at night. This 
cere||i0ny9 he says^ was confined to Lewis. The nature of 
Ae Deity would Ipad us to suspect it to be Norwegian : 
and if he has not made confusion himself, it is probable 
Aat the people did ; by asking from a Sea deity, corn, 
instead of fish or hostile ships, and by transferring the 
ceremony to a wrong day. We have been told of offer- 
ings made to an Apollo with yellow hair : i|o one knows 
where, or if hen, or how, or for what purpose. This is 
probably like the Gojddess Anaitis. Such fancies as 
these, the dreams of etymologists, or of students raw 
from Tooke's Pantheon, injure the cause they would ii-* 
lustrate. It would be well if those who cannot explain 
the antiquities of their country would refrain from ren- 
dering them stjill more obscure by the " learning^' of a 
schqpl boy. (Edipus Gelticus will never be hatched from' 
a Druid's Egg; nor from Lempriere's dictionary. 

The last sacrifice noticed by Martin is that to Brownie, 
who seems to have no Celtic name. The people offered 
milk tQ this ** lubbar fiend,'' on a certain stone, and upon* 
a hill, on Sundays, in many places. This is a libation ; 
and, thus also, any drink that was spilt by accident, was 
supposed to belong, of right, to the Fairies. The Gaelic 
Brownie is a tall man in long brown hair; and every one 
knows his office and the family to which he belongs. It 
w^ one of his properties to strike work as soon as he bad 
received payment; and if, unwittingly, his reward was* 
given him before his labours were finished, it was in vain 
to expect any further service. It is the same in the Low ^ 
Country, and in the German tale of the Elves and the. 
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Shoemaker. The Highlapclers bad also (hejr ftw^ 
Brownie, v^ho yas called Maug Yulaclid or JSaify Mag;^ 
the Pickle Harin of our Teutomc nf igbboiim in a fefpale 
garb. The Highland ^airy , .who n^ake» alipes for a shepf 
herd while he is preparing a mem <»f porridge for ft^ uf 
this very person, piisnamed. I sospect that the Apollo 
above named is also this Pv^; ^nd that jgpprant qfir^v 
rators have confounded <me species of saprifice with th^ 
qtber. It requires more learning than Pinkeirtqn will 
allow to a Celty to develqpe this subject. Brownie and. 
Apollo Gruagadi are probably, both, the English Robi>& 
Goodfellow ; mischievous and seryiceab)e, a good fellow 
when be thresher the cprn, or when he had chargp of ther 
cellar and swept the house, as ip Genpany, but a mpnkpy^ 
^ devi), a knave, a pug, or a goblin, when hq knott^ 
horses* manes apd tails an4 frightened the childiren, . H^. 
h a Gub or a Gob in Sweden, and an 0I4 man ; bi|t he is 
always a sturdy fellow, a Lubbar. In Geripany, he is 
hairy all over; but I niujst leaye his history i|nfinisbed. 
We borrow much more than we cpntrive to recollect. 
Ni^e-teptli^ of us in^agiQe the Njght Mare to consist qf 
two pr three superfluous poupds of supper. But thaf 
heavy personage, from whose embraces it is so difficult 
to get free, js as guiltless of gormandizing as she is of 
any equestrian connexiodp. H^r breeding is not of b( 
**japi^re*s nest;'' she ivashatche4 in the great shop of gob- 
lins and nations. She is the Night Mai, the ipaiden of 
night : ** And Mab, his merry queen, by night, Bestrides 
young folks that lie upright :" sayp Draytqn. But Dray- 
ton is not quite at home here. She is pn^ of the Scandi? 
navian Fates; and her business is to chokei hipi in hi^ 
bed, whom ishe chooses to take napping, rather than to 
wait and watch for hipi in the flood or the min.Q, in the 
forest or on the sea rock. The liamiee of Classical an- 
tiquity are little diflferent. 

I should deserve to be bestridden myself, by Mab, 
Titani9, and the whole crew, if I did notsay a few words, 
more on their Highland Subjects, though they crossed 
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fne once before. Tbetr office* here as elsewhere) wad 
for good and evil both i though humoared and 'flattered 
as friendly beings. Persia is reputed their birth place. 
The good and the bad Grenir, the Deevs and the Fairies, 
are, like the Dwarfs and the Giants of the North, the 
more ancient and the more modern Persians ; the in- 
vaders and the inraded. Those who favour this Theory, 
So not slscend high enough. There is something more 
anciient thau all ; a beginning before the beginning, and 
soon to the Antediluvians. They assumed aiid* exer- 
cised malevolent authority over those children whose 
beauty was matter of pride or praise; thfey stole or 
changed them as they thought fit, and had an uncon- 
trouled power over them before baptism. As elsewhere, 
they made quaint circles in the green sward, ^^ whereof 
the ewe bit not," sang heavenly strains to willing ears, 
sported their midnight revels by moonlight oh the mossy 
t'uri^ dressed in green, and lived beneath hillocks. What 
more they have ever done, they did here. It was liot al- 
lowed to speak of Fairies without adding a term of ci- 
vility. They were called ' the Good men. This is the 
twpTifAKrfM;* Hence the Furies were called benevolent, 
Eumenides; 'Thus also the Euxine; because it was so 
notoriously stormy and bad a sea. " Quem tenet Enxini 
inendax cbghomine littus." It was thus to be coaxed 
into moderatioti, like the Fairies and the Furies. We 
have not forgotten, ourselves, this Euphemism; the^ ^< bona 
verba fari." Death was unpronounceable: it was ^vit& 
funcftus," with them: with u» every one knows whet it lis. 
A prison was called Domicilium, and so on. Cicero says 
that the Pythagoreans were peculiarly attentive t6 this. 
But enough of Gledonism and Onomancy for the present. 
' The Dracee carried off people to their subterranean 
recesses, and empiloyed them in various offices. He 
who touched his eyes with an enchanted ointment 
could see them ever after. This is Highland also. 
And it is by means of an ointment that the Cove- 
tous man discovi^^ the hidden treasures of CaueaMs. 
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These spirits are equally the White Wiven of Friesland. 
I mentioned formerly how they became Spldiers ; mili- 
tary fairies or Hellequinsy the Milites Herleurini: as I 
also related the tale of The Rymer's Fidiers. But whore 
, can I dispose of a whole headfnl of this matter, in such 
an Index as this. 

-But some of the Highland incidents carry a flavour 
peculiarly northern with them, and thus perhaps lead us 
to their proximate source; since it is of the quality of all 
matters in this department of natural history, to be mo- 
dified in diflferent countries, by the peculiarities of the 
people through whom they pass. A Donald is led over 
|i whole country, by invisible music; reminding us of the 
pied piper of Hamel, and of what is well worth all the 
fairy music that ever was piped, the Zauberflote. But 
this too is Oberon's horn, which could make even the 
chairs and tables dance, as well as the rats and the boys. 
It was probably ^he same person who built the walls of 
Thebes, and charmed the Dolphin, and Pluto. The one 
story is. as good as the other ; and Papageno, Orpheus, 
Oberon, Arion, Amphion, are all copies of an original 
whom nobody knows. In Denmark, there was an espe- 
cially musical Elf king. We find Oberon's horn in an- 
other shape, in the tale of the Jew in the bush. After 
much tiddling, he saves himself from hanging by his 
musical powers. Papageno in the Zauberflote is equally 
efficacious with the guitar; as his master is with his 
flute; all of them instruments of the same manufactory. 
One Highlander, in passing a mountain, hears the tramp 
of horses, the music of the horn, and the cheering of the 
huntsman ; when suddenly a gallant crew of thirteen 
Fairy hunters, dressed in green, sweep by him; the 
•silver bosses of their bridles jingling in the night breeze. . 
This is plainly German: for a Highlander might as well 
have imagined a squadron of Pindarees mounted on 
£lepbaots, as the galloping of a troop of horse over 
Cairn Gorm or Ben Nevis. This is the Hunter of Roden- 
steiD, or Hackel; whose compact with the Devil was 
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that he. migbl hunt. till Doomsday, and who 8tiU alarms 
the .peasantry of Usiar orthe. Odinwald. The hoimda 
of hell watch his gfave, and the wild army of his train 
scours the midnight mountain and.forestyin.chttce of the 
Deer- 6i|t it is a versatile tribe* Woden toa is the wild 
hunter; so is the Devil of Van vert, the huntsman of Fon-»' 
ta^neble^u whom Sully heard. St. Hubert claims cousin- 
ship with them, both : be h,ttnts in France also in another 
shape, and thus the sajne person is the Ghost of a Ger-i^ 
man Baron, n Deity, a Saint, a Fairy, and what not. It is 
tbfi God Si?a under his diy^erse aspects-; Awi thus po«> 
pular tales are bred out of popular confusion, jjost at St^ 
George and More, of: More Hall have sprung froih Her^- 
cules or Apollo, and as these fetch theic pedigree, and 
their feat$ from India. Jt is the same. for %vhattbey ba^^ 
forgotten as for what, they. ha v^ remembered of this kirteu 
The Homines MetaJIici are still bjusy in the Haittz ; twenty 
year^ ago tbey. were actively employed in picking and 
breaking ore in .Wales ;. and, for aught 1 know, ^ they live 
^here still/' But ,tbe Highlanders had no mines; and if 
the '< Swart fairy" everfoudid bis way there, he has heeu 
forgQttei)» It is, thought that the Metallic Dracse, orDwaifs^ 
allude to th^ original Celts, who retired into theimoun^ 
tainjs on the irruptions of the Goths, and wbo were. once 
possfBi^sed of. arts which I have elsewhere noticed. Tbere 
is however an Qbje(;tion ^o this opinion^ while the fae€ 
itself proves tjbe bigh antiquity of the art of minuig in 
Germany. |t i^i that the Miners' Terms are derived from 
the most ancient, Gothic tongue. 

It is qpt^urpri^ing if Qur friends have fc^gotteo much 
of .their Scandinavian siiperstitions; for these, and the 
Sajcqn are the ge^ns, of nearly all our popjular legends* 
If the Norwegians lost their tales on settling in the Higb«- 
lands, it was jiist as they lost their language^ . There is 
jio small connexion between the twoy in thi& matter. It 
hap,pened alike to the Normans in;£ng]and ; their topguso 
merged in .the l^axpn, a^d their talea shared the same 
fate. Still, Iceland and Denmark preserve what the Nor- 
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w^idn Higblanders have forgotten; aod Norniai^dy, 
^venyetf rekn^mbers stories of the older time, which we 
nii<$t seek [there. Still) in both these remote countries^ 
Hela: rides durk through the forest, on the three-legged 
hoi^e of Niflheim : att(gnded by the Night Wolves of HelJ, 
apd sfiteading war^ famine, and pestillsnce; crying Havoc 
as she lets slip the dogs of war. The Malones may ask 
where the Poet found this hint. 

; Martin has recorded some . curious oracular proceed- 
ings. Tbe binder end of a^an was to be bumped against 
a. bank, when there cam^ out of the sea, little creature^ 
who atowered all qiies^ons. Or he was wrapped in a 
fresh cow's hide and left all night in a solitary place« 
genei^ly n^r a cascade; when invisible spirits made 
the necessary commtmications,. which he revealed in the 
pupniipg. This Oracle has puzzled the Highland anti- 
qu^rieSf who never see an inch beyond the length of a 
PrMid's nose or their God Bel. The Priests of tbe Oracle 
pfD<M)ona slept on the ground in skins; being thence 
(lalfed XofMM^vVoi. A cow-hide was also'a sacrifice to the 
Pytbian. The cascade may be Scandinavian or Greek : 
9^6 pjrobably both are one. The Crermans; and Qthei* 
ancient nations,- di«^ined by the noise of falling waters: 
k was a species of Hydromancy. Among the Greeks; 
thenaarbuiring of fountains was, or might be, prophetic; 
beoaui^e Deities and Nymphs presided over them. Hence 
tbe choice of Delphi, Castalian springs, and so on. There 
appears here also some ^l^pder affinity with a Gei'man 
^iipen^t;ition, to. which tbe popular story of the Turnip 
seems to refer. The man who would become wise, hangs 
nine inigbts on a tree, shook by the winds ; where hie im- 
bllbea hfs knotrledge. A passenger is robbed, thrust into 
aiMUik, -and hoisted up to a tree; and he succeeds in 
e$caf)^ing,;by.entitinga silly passenger to let him down 
and take bis place, under the pretence of his thus ac- 
quiring a knowledge, of all the secrets of the universe* 
It. is easy to trace greater aberrations than this, in the 
HigbbMM} editions of these matters. 
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A less humane expedient, ^as the roasting of a living; 
Cat : when' an oracular Grimalkin, attended by a swarm 
of Icittens, made its appearance^ answering all enquiries^ 
The marine soothsayers probably belong fo Norway ; but 
there is a more abstruse pedigree for th^se. The Cartba- 
ginians had a squadron of little sea gods in the shape of 
pigmies, who used to protect their ships ; and whose 
images, some one says, were carried to sea ; whence, as 
some one else thinks, the Catholics still carry the images of 
their Saints. These are the Pataeci, the nrarawu of Hero- 
dotus. As Scaliger, Morin, Bochart, and Seldeii, dispute 
about them, they must be important gods, though Pau- 
sanias says that they were only a foot high. Eisner thinks 
they were the Dioscuroi. They have grown to a goodly 
sizie as they are now manufactured by the rivals of Phi- 
dias in his Majesty's dock yards. Whether the cats have 
any relationship to the Marquis of Carabbas or to Mar- 
cou the Prince of Cats, it is not for me to decide; but I 
Conjecture that this oracle also is of a Norwegian breed ; 
since the imps of that country appeared in theshape of Cats, 
as well as Ravens. The Trows too were sometimes em- 
bodied in that form; and, correctly I believe, under the 
colour of a tortoise-shell one ; so that there must have 
been males in those days, though the ancient virgins 
of Cockney cannot find one now, even by aid of advertise- 
ment in the Times and Courier. The Cats have still kept 
their hold of the witches, and by consequence^ of Old 
Maids, to our own day; and the Ravens, no one need be 
told, have been noted soothsayers, all over the world and 
at all times. As Mahomet was served by a pigeon, Odin 
bad his two crows, as w^ll as his two wolves Greri and 
Freki which he fed at Ms own table. They sat on his 
shoulders, and wbisp^ed every thing which they heard 
or saw. Their names were Hugih and Munin^ thought 
and fnemory ; no bad program of Odioian metaphysics. 
He sends them out in the morning to fly round the world, 
and they bring back the news at dinner time. This is 
tlie very « little bird that told me so." The Jlavenj^hoW- 
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erer, claiiiis^ an Egfyptiao pttrentage. St. Ambrose says 
fae was worshipped tb^re. Hence it yet is, that they 
croak wben a cliff is about to fall ; and hence also it is 
aulucky to shoot tbeni; not, as generally esteemed, be- 
cause; they embody the spirit of King Arthur. But, 
though I bare not chosen to enter into, the mysteries of 
Highland witchcraft, I must remark that the Highland 
Witch appeared, like tb^ Norwegian one, in the shape of a 
cat, and also of a raven. She further assumed the form 
of a magpie, as in England ; wbence the soothsaying fa^ 
ciilties of this bird. Alias, she was a hare, a stone, and 
many other things, on which, I need not rest. . As a cat, 
she succeeded in drowning an ancient Ra8$y, who bad 
been bostije to her fraternity : attacking bis boat in that 
villainous cfaannet of Portree where I was once nearly 
drowned, myseIC without her aid, and filling the boatand 
the rigging with a swarm of fellow imps, who, clambering 
on the lee gunwale ami stays, upset the boat. Of the last 
oracular machinery ^ich I shall notice, viz. the shoulder 
bone of a sheep, Mr. Elphinstone has found the parallel 
in Caubul. But.it does not follow that the Highlanders 
brought it thence, as you, among, others, have chosen to 
suppose. Nor from Persia;, where it is also mentioned 
as in use by Hanway. Drayton notes it as an English 
superstition ; and so does Selden, as used in the time of 
Henry the second. The sayings of Mahomet were r^cord^d 
by bis disciples on shoulder hopes of mutton, as well as 
upon leaves. It was also used in the Nfx^/Aarr««a of the 
Greeks. 

Among incantations to procure wind, we have beard of 
at least two. Water was poured on cert£^in, black stones 
for this purpose; and the cunning mohk with the fearful 
name, O'Gorgon, already mentioned, made money of this 
trade, as the Laplanders have done before, him. It W9s 
customary also. to. bang a he-goat to the mast for a fair 
wind. This is a sacrifice to iEolus; but wbence, he alone 
knows ;.uhless, by a blunder, the. goat h{|s been transr 
ferred'from Bacchus. Their northern progenitors skiuned 
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the goat and ticked the winds up in the bag : borrowing 
from Homer, or he from them» To tie them up in a pm 
of garters, is a practice yet remembered ib Shetland ; but 
Martin has not told us, and T nerv^ could find, that tfa« 
Highlanders had any recollection of th6 Ranic Knots, 
even for securing Love; that perishable strbstance Love, 
mote volatile and capricious thitn all the winds of ilkk 
Great Miiich or the iBgean sea. Thie Oake which wa» 
eaten in St. Kilda dhd elsewhere oir Michaelmas 4ay, is 
the Triangular Cake of St; Woblf. Sa:xd Grammitticttt 
describes auspices from eating a Cake ; and it is still uised 
among the Finns. Our own Wedding Cake, and the ri^ 
through which it must be passed, are analogous ; white 
this is the Confarreatio of the Romans. I noted some 
^ases of Hydromancy before. In Lewis, says Martiir, 
they brought a dii^h of water from St. Andrew's well, and 
if, when laid on the water, it turned Sunways, the patieirit 
would recover. The turning sunways meets us every 
Ivhere, and is of the highest antiquity ; Witches, it is well 
knowif, 'reversed the proposition, and this is the Scottish 
** widershins." In the recorded use of Cdps, there are 
temaiiis of Scyphomancy ; but I must hurry through the 
least interesting. If Calmet is right respecting JosephVt 
Cup, this superstition is however an important one. I 
never heard thttt the << Casting of the heart," known in 
Shetland, was used in the Highlands ; but it is the Molyb- 
domancy of the Greeks. In the same islands, a storm 
in a washing tub was no jest in former days. The Witch 
placed a porringer in a tub of water, and sung the song 
of Odin. A corresponding storm arose at sea, and as the, 
porringer « whummeled," the devoted boat was lost. 
This is the Greek' Scyphomancy aigain. 

I do not know that the Highlanders possess ^hy pecu- 
liar superstitions on the subject of ftinemls. The salt, 
the candles, the streeking and watching, the Ululatio, the 
fbasts, are universal. All those of Which I have read and 
heard, are 6f common belief in many other places: bat- 
ring what is particularly connected with the SecoDd 
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Sight. Thus for Weddings. The knots uotied, are the 
wiBll^-knowD Ligature. Greek xomen and cestuses, even 
Yenus's Girdle, are the same; and this also ^plaiiis tb^ 
Mysteries that lie beneath the loss >of a HigUaad Snood. 
Opening the : door to . emit Ihe parting soul, ifi ;the same 
thibg. Theprognbslicoffunehal or death, and the tracing 
of the path by lights, or Corpse Candles, which .precede 
theTaisch na Tiabedh,'were common to them with the 
^Welch as well as the Manic ; and that superstition - also 
^jsted in Cornwall. It is i&ot however necessary that'it 
should be a Celtic one. If we trace the mythology, the 
ifupieEstttiohs^ and tho (ales, of the Celts to the East^ so 
jnirtt wt& those o& the Goths. All alike merge inthere- 
C8ss<es bftCaucasusi uilder' the shadow of Elborus and 
Ararat, ot in the pbin of Shinar. The Corpse Candles 
ate; part df an extensi v.e f ainily ; < whose fraternity,, in the 
shape of Jaokra^lantborn and Will of the Wisp^arenot 
Ibrgotten any where. This* brood is as much personified 
in the terrible turnip as in the fires of -Sti Hermes. ^ Onr 
gcanditoarian ahofestors held larg^ -shares in this Gtas 
L^ht company, as well as' the Celts. If the Cymri have 
Ijbeir Canwhyllan Cyrph, and the Gael their Corpse 
^Lights, the Saxons havd their 'Daws Licht* ..TheTroJds 
(ivho^ligbtiad i the gmve fires of Scandinavia, are the very 
.T^(^s>who' still f^rry 4he flitabeaiix of the Elfin uodeiu 
iaktt iu Sh^tJandy'tEiad wjbodsed to'stand'toii the churdv- 
ijsard w&ll of Peel Cathed^l, tomarsbal the49ouIa of shi^ 
>r#Cfc^ mfaiciners th^' way thattfaey were going. In the 
Jiigblapds, they attended the .fetal ford. If I said that 
•our: friends.had noFire King,;. like, the Germans, I ain 
^rtly wrong! since this* fiersonage is of the race of the 
4rery Lighfsun qilestion. : He has merely lost his pegioii^ 
•ality* The . Highlanders have dropped . the bearer and 
jnetaia only the flambeau.^ ' The light which attends the 
^rd, i[$.>iotonly an indication of death, but,* like Jack and 
Will, he js a tempter aliso. It is' the Fire King's light, 
fwieldod byino mortal hand. / The poetry and th^ splen- 
dour, ate (gone, but the sjttperstitidn remains. < '^ 
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The^e also are the Fire Demons of GermaDyy wlib AH 
aod. glimmer over the caverns of. hidden. treasure : tbe 
Spirit of the Hartz who deals out molten gold with his 
infernal pitchfork, to entice his friends to their own ruin* 
Jack and Will are equally mischievous : they were onoe 
equally clever ; for they also detected mines as well as 
bogs; but, like the devils of the Saints, and the breied 
of the Pucks and Bugs, and even like Odin himself who 
ends in frightening children from their bread, and butter, 
they become silly in their old age ; wasting their energies 
and expending the midnight link in dull fun and stde 
tricks, and ending by ^Mighting your honour " into a bog. 
Are they not all first cousins to the Fire Sheet which 
conceals the Spanish Enchanted Castle; and to the flame 
through which the Arabic Knight must cut his way, to 
perform whatever is to be done. Thus too Brynhildi^ 
the daughter of Budla, lives in a castle surrounded by 
the Fire Vafrloga. Here also. Mythology and Supersti- 
tion combine themselves with Physics. Thie holy and 
ominous fires of the Aurora Borealis, hold a middle place 
between truth and fiction ; and Greece had its Castor 
and Pollux, perched in the shape of an electrical star on 
the spindle, or gliding along the bobstay to dazzle and 
drown the unlucky sailor who was over-hauling the jib 
tack# This is even Davy Jones himself, under one of his 
metamorphoses: and thus things comeround. And thus 
also the natural and the supernatural history learn to 
part company, as men grow out of their lusti*al childhood. 
Franklin's kite has here spoiled half of our sport, unless 
.Numa did that before; and the prying of chemistiry ana- 
lyses out of the remainder. Familiarity too, breeds con- 
tei^pt, even in this case : and thus the Chimaera con* 
tinned to blow out its fires, like Powel, scarcely reoftem- 
bered, even in fiible; and the populace now boilB its 
kettles at the once sacred Jack-a^lanterns of the Caspian, 
wliich Guebres adored, and nations reverenced* 

: >There must, be a umrveHous waul of ii|vei«tion in 
the world, when, of all these contrivanceii, so few 4r# 
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thoroughly distio'gtiished in chlir&ctery and ^hen iietirly 
the whole have been wandering about byroads socir- 
cttitoas ; coinmeneing lit the very beginning of Timey and 
lost in antiquity. The Greeks, who choose to forget that 
any nation but their own poto^sed antiquity or aiithors, 
say that Dearchus, a disciple of Aristotle, was the first 
writer of Romances. They should not have forgotten the 
Odyssey, at least ; nor the Theogony neither. Dearcbus 
has about the same claims as Antonins DiogeAes, or Da- 
inaistus, who wrote four books of *^ ineredij^le things," 
(as if nobody else had done as much), or Athaniigoras, 
or Achilles Tatius, or Longus, or Glutterbuck and Cleish- 
.bottom. It is just the same for SirBevis,a[nd SirLannce- 
lot, and Hornechild) and Amadis of Gaul, and fifty. more. 
There is never a beginning, unless it be at Babel or iu 
Noah's Ark. To fall in love with an unknown fair through 
the intervention of her shoe, seems not a very unusual 
phenomenon in the ^' morale'' of love. .But Cupid,did not 
take his first stand from the transparent slipper of Cinder- 
ella; wherever else that might have happened. As King 
Sesostris, or Cheops, (for I forget which) was sitting one 
day in a lackadaisical attitude on the banks of the Nile, 
an Eagle, or an Ibis, flying over his head, dropped in his 
lap a delicate female shoe. Immediately, his Majesty 
became transfixed, and gave orders for the discovery of 
the Beauty to whom it belonged : and thus commenced 
Cinderella, if her age is not ten or twenty centuries older. 
Sir William Jones has traced Gellert to Hindostan ; 
though the Welsh swear that it happened to one of the 
blood of the Cadwalladers, a fiery Cymra, who seems to 
have been much in want of a House of Commons to keep 
him in order. Even Bow Bells ring falsehood to the ^ tail 
London apprentice ; " for not only is the essence of this 
story found in "The Three Children of Fortune," but 
Mr. Morier has shown Us that Whittingtoo is of the same 
eastern tribe and people; unless indeed, he may have 
made* one especial atod separate Avatar. on the heads of 
the Xtvery of London* JMk>re profound Pagans than I, 
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$iid Tom Thumb and his Cow in the «amQ quarter; 
-but we bare.reeeiTed Mm by a more direct importa^ 
lion, Nortb^about, in twenty shapes besides • that of 
Tamlin; though DraytOD, who oughtto have known 
Jbetter, mak^ t^ese two different persons. In the Edda, 
%e is no less a personage tb^n Thor; while in a Gerniaa 
«tory, (proh Jupiler ! what a descent,) he is a taylor^s sov, 
«iDd hides himself in a glove; the very feat performed by 
^Ae Thunderer of the North; besides which, he is- found 
in Ibe story of die young Kiese, in that of Sigurd, in that 
of Grettir, and in more ; to say nodiibg of his confusion ^ 
identity, in other points, with Jack the Giant^iller, with 
Tom Hycophric, with the King of the Golden Mountain, 
with the fortunate possessor of tbe Golden Goose, and so 
on. There is no end to this ; if we can find but the .ter- 
minal point of the old stocking, it runs on. to the very 
beginning* There is not a pin to choose between Were 
Wolves, Vampires, Goules, and Ogres; and the Vroucoli^ 
cfts is unquestionably of Arabic bastardy. 

It is the same for more, even of our more common 
tales and romances, than is suspected. Hay and his yoke, 
<as I fonnerly insinuated, are Hickathrift and his axle^ 
tree: how much further he may go, I know not. Gog 
and Magog were slain by Corineua; from whom Corn- 
wall derives its name. They have now taken their sta- 
tions in-Guildball ; they are two tremendous mpuntains in 
OambridgesbiFe ; but they were originally the Yajuj and 
Majuj of the^Koran^the Gheffanfd Mogb^ of Caucasus; 
Caucasus, where Prometheus lies under all the weight 
of Elborus, wbere JVIe^ea cooked her kettle, and which 
ha^'b^en the birth-place of all the Genii and Demons, of 
all romance. The veiy Legends have not 4he merit 'of 
novelty ; andthe^Seots could steal like their i^^igbboors. 
Grants behaviour to Columba is that of a Vampire'; he is 
quelled only by tbe Saint's superiority ; and Columbani^ 
han^ his Gope on a^sun^beam, borrowing the trick from 
9oiili4tig himsi^lf. That banging up is met with umter 
more ishl^pes than one ; -apd vindeed these trans^igrcStionc 
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ttte SO namerous, and often so distorted, tbat it. generally 
requihelt no little attention to catch the evanescent irea^m^ 
brances,and to trace the true cannexionk What TomThjioib 
and Colambanus do in this case, was.done by Si^uikl^^Wtfao 
caught the Lions and hung them np oh the walls by their 
tails. It is no more marreUous that the Oo«ile sbooSl 
hare travelled hither, than to Greece, modera Greece $ or 
that ttheroriginal beast, who has been so sfvangely co-- 
founded with the visionary being,^ should h«re beea:lraoisl- 
inuti^d into a Harpy. This is eseactly the same mixtore 
of somatology and psychology which has givea us Castor 
-and Pollux and Chimseras, on one hand, from electricity 
'find hydrogehgas; and which, on the other^ has pvo^ 
dueed the Daw's lichtand the Fire King, with his ^*hM 
copp^ir filly.'* 

As to the widow of Ephesus, aad twenty more of the 
same rdce, the €h*eeks have just as mueh/right to dieiii 
lis Beceace or La Fontaine have; We must go back to 
the East for them ; jost as we hunt Ootis to Sitidbad, 
Manehausen to Marco Polo, and Lueian^ and these very 
•gentlemen to the source of the Ganges, or the Kur, dr 
<the Araxes, or the Euphrates. Phaednis and Cfafe cAam 
Esop have retailed Imdian fables. ' Joe Miller hkaself is 
Hierocles; a Greek once, but long before that, an Egyp- 
tian, atid a- Hindoo. It is not a Paddy, but a. pedant, a 
'* Sobdlasticus^" who reduces his horse to a straw a day, 
•gets his head shaved in his sleep and then mistakes it 
•for his neighbour's, and who vows tbat he will never gb 
into the water again till he can swim. Saneho q«iates 
•Gr^ek proverbs without knowiug ?t : so do we: it^wash 
Grecian pig who made more cry than he gave wodi; -but 
>Ais particular list is ^endless. Hie story of Tantalus Js 
^Chinese; and, by piirity of reasoning, the 'Siphcm hife 
-been/as toikg known to them. Pliny broke his EggsheUb 
to prevent the witches from sailing in them. Confiiciiis 
*iind Sanchoniatho cut liieir hair wheki the Moon wtas in 
Aries, that it toight curl. A Roman fiur would bar#e 
Cfriiated bad she put the left shoe on ihe ' right ioiM. 
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Chrysolite was worn to expel folly : i^old now serves to 
bide it, or to make it current. The history of Arthur's 
birth is that of Jupiter and Alcmena ; but even Amphi- 
tryon himself is a Hindoo. 

But the world is all old together. The dominion of 
the sea was the dream of Athens, long before ** our Ships; 
colonies and . commerce," were beard of. Anaxagoras 
was persecuted because he was in the right: so was 
Galileo; so are the Geognosts. The Oxydracee fought 
Alexander with Congreve rockets. The dreams of Plato 
and Aristotle have been models of dreaming to all their 
successors. And so have their better things. Apothe- 
caries were noted for the multiplicity of their draug^hts 
in the time of The Preacher. Stereotype printing is 
Chinese. The Corn trade was as well known to Joseph 
as to Mr. Waddington. Plautus is Moliere, and Katter- 
felto never exceeded Jannes and Jambres. Archimedes 
burnt the Roman fleet with a lens ; and thus Padre 6u- 
milla converted the Mexican Chief Tunucua, and Lord 
Macartney did not convert Kien Long. The system of 
Condorcet and. Godwin is that of the Platonists, arid the 
roasted pigs which the Recruiting Sergeant promises to 
his followers, crying " come eat me," tempted the Myr- 
midons, long, long ago, to knock out their brains against 
the walls of " Troy divine." The suitors . of Penelope 
played at Hopscot ; Duck and drake was emffrpayua-fAA^^ the 
urchins of Sparta and Thebes spun cockchaffers, played 
blindfold at |M^ee, 'x/schuy ^*- artiazed" at even and odd, and 
** apodidraskinded^ at hide and seek. The crowd of the 
Roman Piccadilly was obliged to give way to the " ar- 
gutis trochis" of the idle boys; if a hare crossed Jack 
Ds^vus's path, it spoiled his project, and Moll Cornelia of 
Little Velabrum Street, discovered it in the grounds of 
her tea cup, just as Cephreous or Cleopatra had scypho- 
mantized for similar purposes long before. 

I have a.woi^d here with Gibbon : a bold thing to say. 
He puzzles himself somewhat unusually about the.Sevcfn 
Sleepers of Ephesus, and supposes that Mahomjet had 
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borrowed the tale from the Christians. It is in the Koran^ 
that is true; but it is fouiid all over. the East. The' fact 
is, unquestionably, exactly the reverse of his conjecture* 
The Syrian Church adopted it, and adapted it to their 
own uses ; altering the date to the convenient period of 
the Persecution of Decius. The proof lies, not only in 
the numerous analogies here quoted, but in the fact that 
It occurs as an original Scandinavian tale; derived, 
doubtless, from the common Fountain. It is related in 
the Gesta Longobardorum, as occurring in the north; 
and Paul of Aquileia says, that the sleepers were Romani 
Apostles. Its analogy to the story of Peter Klaus is obvious. 
If Gibbon had been as profound in this as in all other 
learning, he would also have made a much more coinplete 
Marsyas of Warburton than he I^as; while no One is very 
sorry for his excoriation of that member of the Cabiri. 
The descent of iEneas to Hell is a fairy tale, borrowed, 
through Homer, from the Oriental fountain whence that 
Poet has stolen so much more ; and if Virgil makes a 
" shabby'* exit at the Ivory gate, it is possibly because 
his story had here deserted him. As to the Eleusiniaa 
mysteries, their two ghosts must battle it out in Elysium ; 
and I suspect that The Grand Lodge of the Rosy Cross, 
with Weishaupt, Barruel, and Robison, at its head, would 
make the fittest umpires^' 

It is strange that while we will never see that our 
own poetical supernaturalities are the same as those of 
Greece, we are eternally lauding each " old poetic 
mountain," << every shade and hallowed fountain," as if 
no other woods but those " that wave o'er Delphi's steep," 
no other isles but those ** that crown th' JBgean deep,'' 
had been the poetical haunts of a poetical mythology! 
Such is the consequence of having been flogged at West^ 
minster and Eton. We are silly enough also to imagine that 
a reasonable people lived among Fauns and Hamadryads, v 
and believed in its own Goblins and Fairies and Giant- 
' killers. We have a strange aversion to/thihkof Anti^i- 
quity as of ourselves. They believed, in their National 
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ilifanoy,)(fts W0 bdieved, and what vre believed, in oar 
owti.< '4s tp4tHSi matter, India is. destined to ^nligbten us 
yet fiurlhei onjtbis bead. There is inucb to be elicited in 
8a|9b|M)otan ; a district \ehicb preserves much that we 
iiave .bitberto known but as belonging to our immediate - 
ancelMry. Th^ir Bard is our own ; and the Celtic " Furor'^ 
of Pedigree rhere rages uncontrouled. Here also the 
Jtlufric is Caledonian; and so Caledonian, that we fancy 
we. can name the. very: airs of our own mountains and 
steams. It jsin those, primitive regions that we meet 
the nearest living originals of the great Celtic nation ^ as, 
^mopg them also, wei find the blae^eyed Scythian, tfie 
progenitor Qf our own conquering Goths. 

But I ;ixMl9t end« When the skein does, not stop, 

we always ^t. to Tactary, or. Arabia, or India, to Perisv 

tan^or Caudasusv in short, to Sbinar,:to fiabel* If we 

pould pasi^; Ararat, we might land in Noah's ark^ and 

thus tevmikiate with the Antediluvians. 3IythQ]ogy,«Su^ 

penKtittony.Gods, .Ohost9,'and Giants, Deevs andnFairies 

and Thumbs •and^tHickatbrifts, they are. all brothers; 

Wiovahippody feared^ despised ; socb is the progress* 

After ;bMing:foughti3iBder Odin, .w^ begin by , bowing to 

}»imvin tbciibe^ens;; we tben. learnr to fear him in the 

bo<ling,6ood or tbemidnightfor^styweusiebim to/' adorn 

a tale,'' and we end by making him a bugaboo. to frightea 

oun naughty: cbiMrea. B«it' be was a m0i:tal,bero. first. 

Bob^^:8iEiys Warton,.was'one of Odin's berQe8.> IJf arses 

wasfthefioh' ofAssjirian Mothers. Richard 4iin4 Huni^ 

Ides have performed the same office in their day. . Napo*- 

leoafaad Pitt made but one. stride from tbe field. and>tlie 

(*i»hinet(tavtheL Nursery, for their lot was:cast in evildey& 

In better tknesj^they might have >passed, through all their 

stages; but even ^ their last metftuMnrpbosis is. a tale of 

otberitinies^^flmd, alas^itbey will aleepjn eternal peace^ 

like an ancestor of -my awn, a bold .Cutbbert of the dark 

wave, once equally- terrific, when the exploits of Thor 

and. Odin ;abaU ffitill terrify or regale the. child tbat is 

unbovn*. . . i . : ^ 
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LiSMORE. DISTILLATION. NATURALIZATION OF 

FISH. STAFFA. TR^SHINISH. COLONSA. 

ULVA. aOMETRA. 



Ttf£ morning being fine, I direcfed tbe vessel to siabd 
along the north side of Lfsmore/ and, taking the boiiti 
rowed close in shord, under the shadow of the land ; ii6w 
bounding a promontory, now crossing some little bay In- 
terspersed with rocks iseparaied by stripes of barley and 
potatoes, resembling the allotments of infantile gardeb, 
in which, in our younger days, we used hourly to watcJh 
the f^edioiis progreiss of obi^tiiiate cress and mdre obsti- 
nate radishes* Here and there a stray c6w was seen pon- 
dering over the sea weed that' skirted the tide mark ; biit^ 
excepting the occasional scream of the g^II that fl*w 
aloft, or the chatter of a tern as if flitted threatening r6utid 
bur bbat, all was silence. Like PaTiniirtts, I wias uoddihg 
at this helm, when I was roused "by a sudden exclamation. 
^ A Still, a Still !** was the cry, ** pull for yotir lives, ray 
boys." Opening my eyes, I immediately perceived- the 
cause of this uproar. Beneath a rock, close by the edj^ 
6f the water, was burning a bright rind dear lir^, "near 
which sat an old man and a young girl, with two or three 
cietsks scattered about. Ah iron ' drbok, s ils^p^^iifded ' on 
ionie rude poles, supported a Still j and lh%^vbf&i passed 
iutd atall cask, ihto which feFl a small^treaiii'frbm fh^ 
Summit of the tock behind; Two of three sttitdy fellowi^ 
ivere lounging aiboiit; whfle* the altfehemist in chief sat 
over the fire, in the attitude of Geb^r brParai^^Sii^ ^ait- 
fug for the moment of projection. A rough 'shed, ereet^d 
under another rock^ seemed to contain somcf'tiibsaiid 
casks ; nor could any thing be more pibttiresijufe than €bis 
primitive laborato/y,' or more romantic than the whole 
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ftceoe. But I could only take a g^lance of these arratige- 
mentfk Before the boat was well in sights an universal 
scream was set up; away ran the girl to some cottages 
which were perched on the clifTi and down came men, 
women^ and children, hallooing, scolding, swearing, and 
squalling, in all the unappreciable intonations of a Graelic 
gamut One snatchied up a tub, another a cask ; the still- 
bead was wbipt up by a sturdy virago, the malt was 
thrown out, the wash emptied ; but, in the mean time, 
my men had jumped out into the water and were mixed 
pell-mell with the operators ; scrambling over the rocks, 
and dashing about among the waves like ducks at the 
sound of a gun. A chase took place on one side after the 
Still-head, and as the ' exciseman was the most swift 
footed, the chemist dropt his burden and betook biibself 
to his heels. The women stuck fast to their cas)cs and 
tubs, kneeling, prayings scolding, and screaming^, and 
here the battle raged, as battles are wont to rage when 
the fair sex is armed agaiitst the ruder one, with the 
tluree^fold weapons of nails and tongue and tears. But 
the chief brunt of the war took place at the Still. Thoff^ 
the head had been carried off at the first brush, and the 
fire kicked out, the cauldron was so hot that the combat- 
ants who on each side contested for it, could not hold it 
long; and as the first possessor of the scalding- prize 
burned his fing^rs» it fell to the ground, to be again 
SBatcbed. up/ by some one. of the opposed party. At 
length one of the Chemists seized it effectually ; and^ 
-^Bgii^ it:ouit with a vigorous arm^ it* fell into the sea. 
It riKNild have perisliedin the waters; but, unfortunately 
the liquor had run out in the contest, and falling with its 
mouth downwards, it floated, to the great horror of the 
amuggler8> and the .delight of the opposed exciseman ; 
' who, dashing at it over bead and ears, like a Newfound^ 
land dog, rescued itfroni drowning, and brought it ashore 
fQ^iumph. In two abort minutes the battle was won, 
4aid the. spoils secured; much sooner indeed than, you 
^HI read tbis'account of it. But there was little volae 
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ip:aU the. pimicler;. which oansistei] oi»ly in the Slillaad 
4(8 heed. . The diiM;iUatiou of the whisky ^9» uivfoftxi- 
nateiy but just commenced ; and the little that had run, 
.was overset, to prevent it from falling iato the hands of 
the enemy.. What else the excisemen might have de- 
stroyed, was. emptied by the people, themselves at the 
opening ot the campaign. I thooght that enough had 
been done, both for glory aiid for the pictaresqae; and 
entreated that they might be allowed to solace themeelKes 
in the best nMinner they cotfld, with the empty 6as^s« I 
even argued for the Testoratieta of the Still to the poor 
wretches^ who seemed at length quite discomfited. aakl 
melancholy; but that, unfortunately, wasag^nst the law. 
The rest. of the plander was howeter given up; but I 
believe that my arguments had but a somiII share in ef- 
fecting this suvrender. One of the girls, who was very 
pretty, fell on her knees to the seaman who had theprta- 
cipal charge, and .as he was a handsome good-humoured 
feUow himself, he could not resist her entreaties/ So the 
lassie. wiped, her eyes, threw back her long hair with her 
fingers, and bemity, as usaai, gained all that remained to 
be won of &is hard-fought day. W^ parted in better hu- 
mQur than we began, and returned to the Cutter in tri- 
umph, bearing aloft on the prow^ like Harold the daunt- 
less, the battered tiophiestf Thus passed the Battle, of 
the.Still ; and the shores of Lfsm(Nre> again subsided into 
peace, as .the sounds of conflict were hushed, and the 
decking of the oars retired upon t^ breexe. 
. The ancient fertility of Lismore still liv^es in itstpiMlix 
cal nanie,'"Lios more, the great garden. It is a narrow 
ridge, about eight miles long, uneven and rocky, but 
green and fertile, as. it is all formed of limestone* It is 
noted ,for its produce, which is chiefly barley ; ba.t the 
greater part is so interspersed with projecting Tocks and 
abrupt hillocks, as to prevent the use of the , plougk 
Though deficient in interest to ^ him, to whose eye flowery 
meadows, and fertile fields are only other modes .of ste- 
rility, it is a point of view fmr thejuost magaificenteji- 
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pan8e<>f maritime scenery thiougbout the Westerly inland t^ 
The twjr of Oban can no where be seen to moro ad^an* 
tage, not even from Kenrera. The chain of ragged and 
blue mountains, extending from Cruachan to Ben Nevis, 
forms the principal feature in this landscape ; retiring in 
a distant perspective, to which the eye is condacted by 
the gradually contracting expanse of the Linnbe locb^ 
interspersed with islands, and chequered with- the bright 
sails of shipping that diminish till th^y are lost to the 
view amid the ridges of Jofty mpuntains among wUeb 
it disappears. Hie bold brown bills- of Morven to the 
northward, are succeeded by the more airy- and eonioal 
elevations of ItfuU ; the Sound, like a mighty riyer, wind- 
ing along between them, enliTened by, a constant 'suc- 
cession of sbipeand boats, by the harbour of Loch -Sofit 
and by the bold mass of Duairt castle advancing on it» 
rocky promontory into the sea. Ob the opposite side, the 
bright town of Oban wMi all its masts, with the castle» 
of Dunnolly and Dunstaffnage, throw a gUam of livings 
and historical interest over the. whole f adding that chft-« 
racter which taste well knows how to esteem. Fur. iii« 
the western distance, the black diffs of .Mol) retipe in* 
long and Aiding perspective : succeeded by the bold mass^ 
of Scar ba, and bounding a 4ie8 interspersed with imm-^ 
merable islands, whi^b, grouped m, various forms^-ae if 
floating, on the blue expanse, at length- vanish in the- 
fading tints that mark the fai^off cones of Jora. • 

In former days, Lismore wa» the seat of a^ Bishop,: 
being, the residence of theDiocese of ArgyH. This ap« 
pears to have inclutiled l4oehaber, with. the whole of iiom^ 
and Kintyre; and its Bishops werostybKlindi#SM:etttly> 
by the name of Argyll or Liemope. It was- separated, 
from that of Dankeid in 1200, as it ii^ supposed, at the re- 
quest of Bishop' Johq, and the lis| of its prelatefiramoue^B^; 
to fifteen, commencing with Evaldns, and ending wifie 
Hobert Montgomery, who died in 1668# ¥he ruins^^ of a^ 
church, iwMi some tocnbs, still remain, but there- aro itO' 
marks of aqr. Cathedral, nor of the Biahop'6 resideHcet* 
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fhetmciEin of its castl^ft ar^ now barely risible^ atid are 
witboat interest. A round fort is reiimricable» $» ootitaiti<« 
ing a gallery whbin the wall, like the Pictish towers^ 
Lismore «till retains a deglree of ecclesiastical celebrity $ 
being the seat of the Western Bisbop^ << noHa tenens/' uti4 
of a Roman Catbolic College, wbich is mainiaiiled thkiify 
by the produce of the lime qaarries. - 

This island is one ^f the most noted seats of iltieft diiM 
tillation. ^ That arises from^ its fertility: in grain^ from il9 
central sttnation in^ a pot>lilotis^coifntryy^ and from* tite Ya^^ 
dlity which its coast i^ords bolb for the manufaettir^ 
and tbe exportation. The Higbkind process of ^litilliBM 
tion is, in all its stag^, very simple;- the smallnessiof th^ 
ci^al engaged, with the risk of M^nve, limiting tbe af^ 
pamtns to that wbich is absolutely neceissary. The maitM 
ing is g^erally earned or by a distinct class, by tbe 
deaters IB grain themselves; «iid tbe wasb js maniiiiN^ 
tnted in a rudebut^ in some retired or concealed spot^ 
poorly provided with a few casks ^nd tubs^ The ^e^^ 
mariifderof the appafftttts consists of two or ttaree casks 
to receive the spirit, and of a still, genemlly>of e^bteeii 
galhms in capacity^ wi A ' a very sbcrt worm add tub ; 
tjiegireat commlmd of w^ter rendering' a long one mm^ 
cessary^ Sometimes^ a butk^erected to protect the sli)!^ 
fWrni^^^e^weatber; b«it it is frequently set up in tbe opeii 
lar, under some bank or rock wbiefa^ permits a stream of 
water to be easily inirodueed into tbe tub. On the sba 
coasts tbe sbore is generally cbese» for tbis purpose; as 
It enables the operators to keep wi^oh against tb^ reve-» 
nue boafts, and to dispose of tbeir commodity with 4he 
greater ease; bat in inland situations, a wood or son^ 
seduded mountain gten Is tbe- common sdat of tbe opei 
ration. These i^Hs are generally discovered by the 
smoke ; tbougb expert excisemen also trace them by ex<i 
amining tbe water of the mountain streams^ impregMted 
by tbe- waste. Giiiltis often indttstrious and inventive 
when honc^ is not ; audit is m strong a proof of the 
iudeience of tbis people as can be given, 4b|^ tbey wiM 
B B 2 
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not take the trouble to cbar their peats ; ao expedient 
which woold-seciire them from the most frequent source 
of detection* 

The superior quality of the Highland whisky is ac- 
knowledged by all the leslmed ; and is indeed obvious 
to the most inexperienced, whether in the pleasures of the 
passing moment or the repentance of the morrow. It is 
not flayoured by peat smoke, unless the malt is thus 
smoked purposely ; and this ornameiit is now so far put 
of fashion^ that I have never met with it but in the Long 
Island. The flavour supposed^ by the ignonmt) to arise 
firokn tbis.cause^ is merely the produce of the grain itself« 
the natural flavour of its essential oil; and it varies every 
where. That of Arran, in the older days, was the Bur- 
gundy of all the vintages. The superiority of the High- 
land Spirits arises, from the thinness and acidity .of the 
srash, and. from the slow manner in which the operation 
is conducted: and, be the price what it may, it (»n al- 
ways.command a sale* In genera^ however, the price is 
lower than that of legal whisky; and it is therefore not 
wottderful.if the people who can avoid it, forbear to pur- 
fcbase at a higher price, that which is as nauseous as it 
is poisonous. The. solution pf a fiscal . prpblem is cer-- 
tainly not* often an easy task; but to maike a. triple hU 
tack, on the pocket, the stomach, and the constiitutjon, 
at mice, argues no very great .proficiency in the art^by 
which wealth may be extracted from .the people. . I am 
fully aware of the complicated difficulties of tbissiil^ect; 
but the people at large are by no means convinced that 
it is impossible for. them to be supplied with that which 
is wholesome and .palatable, from a Lotwiaijid still. High- 
land whisky is not now, hpwever, what it has been.. The 
ittjcreased watchfulness of the officers, has rendered it 
convenient for the distillers to diminish the bulk of. their 
conmiodity by. concentration, that so it may be^he easieir 
transported ; whence its fine flavour is destroyed, so that, 
when sold by the retailers, it 19 pftei^ little better than a 
nauseous mixture of alcohol and water. A^ to the duties 
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and regulations, they are cbang^'ng white I write; ati«l 
before yoa read this, they may be changed again. * 

The moral effects of illicit distillation in this country, 
are, unquestionably, evil ; but that evil is far less than 
anxious moralists suppose* It is confined almost entirely 
to the very few districts where this trade is conducted, and 
chiefly,' indeed, to thie persons engaged in it : sind as the 
price of whisky is always so high as to render it inaccessi- 
ble to the niass of the people, they can suffer but little 
from its use. That U does geiiersite idleness and profligacy 
jn certain situations, cannot be denied ; but if we except 
the injurydonetothe reveiiue, there is not much miscbief 
produced by the illicit distillation of the Highlands* ' 

There are no ^vils in the world without some ^^ouii- 
tervailing good. In an agriculttiral view, Highland- diflh 
tillation is an object of considerable importance* Inmost 
'districts, the barley is destinied to this purpose; very 
little of it being consiimed as food. That grain is a ne* 
cessary article of cultivation in their narrow system of 
rotation ; and, indeed, independently of this, much of the 
land now in cultivation,- would be thrown into pasture, were 
the raising of barley abandoned. The present scale of 
Highland rents, in many places, coUld therefore no longer 
subsist; since the price of that grain would fell to a rale 
which would render its production impossible. It thus 
becomies the interest of such proprietors to permit, if not 
to couhtendincej illicit distillation; and unless where the 
profligate conduct, gienerated by this prafctice, arid lead- 
ing to the neglect of particular farms', may injuire thid 
land-owner, he becomes a gainer by this trade. A stronger 
instance of its effects than that which occurred in Isla in 
1615, need not be sought; barley being there at double 
the price whidi it bore In the Lothians,' although the 
crop was abundant. It must be recollected here, that the' 
want of a commercial system, prevents that equalization 
of prices' which so readily takes place in the Low Conn- 
try. 'Hence, it has been said that the Highland proprie- 
tojTs i^r^verit th^ revenue laws from being executed^ bbtii 
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by their influence, abd in tbeir judical capacity* On 
such a subject, it is natural t<^ ^xp^t a good deal of 
acrimony, and some wtot of trd A. An indifferent pIRrson 
marf be allowed to moderate f be harshei- cmdasions. But 
it is not for me to interineddle between the contending 
{parties ; and still less to gire the bistoiy of the reVdlii* 
tions df the Excise* Politicians have contended <bat 
distillation was, in a general view, advtotageous, by 
ebsiiring such a surplus of grain as might, io seasons'of 
distr49S8, be converted into food. A fisw yeanrago, wben 
in Jura, being uhable to jprocure some whisky, and asking 
tbe cause, the answer was, ^Wemnit now nfeake all our 
bear into bannocksl" j,». 

I should be deficient in gratitttde to wordiy Sir John 
Bairleycorn, if I had not bestowed a few' words bir htm 
who has so often been a firiMd of the wet and the wearjrt 
wbo has smoothed the rude path over the motfntain, and 
levelled the boisterous waves of the Western Oiiean. ' I 
would willingly have bestowed htilf-a-doeen pages on 
him, but alas, I have no room. Yet ode w6rd I must be 
allowed on his pedigree and antiquity. X have no doubt 
that Pindar's praise was the praise of whfefcy; whatever 
the Corporation of Bath may think« XJisg was the trae 
1^ of the Poet ; or what is it doing there* I am sure that 
if Donald ever takes to reading this *^ learned' Theban," 
he will agree with me* How else did the Cyclops 
poissess wine .which could not be drank without^ ten 
m^aters," and which he todk especial care to lock ir^ from 
bis wife. The Cyclopean wine was whisky, and he 
learned the art of making it from Proineflieus, whose 
liver it burnt ; gnawing it like a vtilture; Ibe Egyptians 
were chemists from all times; whetber Hcfrmes or llibth 
was their StUhl or not* The talk of Zosiihus, Dioscorns, 
Sinesius, and Olympiodoruis, is Egyptian and mystical, 
and it was that which the Alchemists adopted afterwards. 
Bale says that Osiris taught the Britons to make beer; 
perhaps he meant whisky. Dioscorideis has clearly shown 
that distillation was known to the Egyptians. The A,rabs 
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and llie Tartaoisirfaare Jknown it from all tiAie. €rei>er 
ibf^ in thb eighth centixty. It seems to have been 
brolig^t'tttfto Europe ia the tivielftfa* Arnoldus of Yilte- 
«^^e itpeak» of aqua Titi& asamedidiie, in hk life of 
FtandSf in IdOO. Le On^d says it reached Ireland 
dlo«^ the iBiMle (tf the tirelfth centtify. Some persons 
think that it* was unknown in the Highlands till after 
1100: Md it wiks only after 1500, that the distitleirs 
'^ Park irejne inoorporated. So that Donald's Jove of 
-whisky caiinAt'be very ancietit; unless Finga! borrowed 
4h0 joy^ of his dhell firom the Irish Phenicians. Avicenna, 
Sabbi Moses» 4md Seneca, advise him to get drunk once 
anonth« I wiih he couM, poor fellow. It is a fine thing. 
Bot if the ^< facundi ealices^' are overacted, the poet's 
nose turns red, his liver consumes like Prometheus, the 
-earth. oov4krs him, his letters -are pablished by some kind 
friend, aiid MlBsihs. and Co. refuse togiYO five pounds for 
the eopy-right of he wbrks. 

The tide was fest ebbing as we quitted for the last 
time the shores of Lismpre;. and in passing a low. in- 
sulated h)€k,i observed some cows waiting on the shore, 
•while, others ^ere coming down from the green pastures 
'ubo90^ to join them. .Not having the Nautical Almanack 
ut hand, they had probably miscalculated the tide ; yet 
aot'bymaay minutetr. The accuracy with which eattfe 
4;alcnlate the times'Of the ebbaiid flood, and follow the 
diamal variations, is i^uch, that they are seldom mistaken, 
fives wbotf they have many miles to walk to the beach. 
in the same way, they alwayb seciire their retreat from 
these* insulated spots in such ^ manner, that they are 
iiever surprised and dn>wiied; a fate, which, had th^ 
present been a case of flood instead of ebb, might have 
befallen ill educated cattle. The idea of Time, say the 
metaphysicians, is comprised in,— but as no cow has yet 
writteua treatise on the Vaccine understanding, I heed 
not trouble you with a Solution that solves nothing. A 
icow is graminivorous, say the anatomists, because it has 
four stomachs and no teeth, a horse is graminivorous 
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because it has plenty ^f teeth an4 only one stonlacb ; man 
is omnivorous because, although his teeth and his stjotnach 
4ire like those of a horse, he has reason and has no tail ; 
and the hog resenibles man in this matt^ri though his tail 
is a spiral and he is unable to draw an inferenfie. Tbere^ 
would be no use in philosophy if it Could not aecom^ifiur 
every thing. But the cow eats sea-weed, not because 
she is hungry, as she quits the best pastures for th^B 
shores. In Canada she is fed on fish ; horses eat fisb iu 
Shetland, and so they did. in Asia in the timeof Hi^i^ 
dotus,as cows did among the Ichthyophagi of India^if 
we are to belieye Nearchos: all of which proves that 
ihey have more reason than the anatomists.. And, thus 
reasoning, we bade adieu to Lisikiore* 

In this island, there is a small lake containing Sea 
Tr^t, whitb have bred there from unknown time, with- - 
put the possibility of .comiiuinication with the Sea» This > 
is an apparently simple Thesis; but it deserves a longer 
commentary than the Sea troul; has ever yet received* 
Popular opinions are always right, of course^ and it is 
the general cpnviction that sea fish can' live only in the: 
Sea, and the reverse. If both dogmas should prove un- 
true, some better conisequenc6s may follow, than that of. 
rearing shrimp sauce where we now breed tadpdesy or 
feeding turtles where we educate frogs* Had I lived ia 
the glorious days of Nero, I should have been made a 
Consul at Least; with the addition to my name, like, w^ 
other well-known uTorthy, of Mureena; or, perhaps of 
Bhorabus, Lupus, or Scomber. But our age is so wise^ 
that it has nothing left to leam^ If I have er^er: blamed 
Donald for supposing that he had surnmnnted improve- 
meiit, let me beg his pardon, for he is the most docile of 
children, in the balance. 

Now that we have seen what is the conviction, on this 
subject, of all those who know all that ever is to be^ a» 
well as all that ever has been, let us enquire what the 
facts are. That the Salmon can live alternately in salt 
and freshwater, is known to all the world. B^^thece 
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are six more species of that genus whicli do the same, 
from choice. Of these, there are English names for four; 
the Grey Salmon, the Sea Trout, the Gwiniad, and the 
Smelt ; and the other two are, the Migratorius and the 
Adtumnalis : the former, an inhabitant of the Baikal, and 
the latter, of the Frozen Ocean. Besides these, the 
Conger and the Torsk enter rivers, for some unknown 
purposes of their own: as do the Sprat, the Shad,, the 
Greater and the Lesser Lamprey, the Stickleback, and the . 
Cottus qnadricornis. The Mullet spawns in the Mean- , 
der, and in all the other rivers of Asia Minor; where his 
unlucky progeny, that was to have been, is taken and 
made into Botargo. Th^ Shad unquestionably spawns in . 
the Thames; or else the Lord Mayor and the Court of 
Aldermen could not devour his infant family in the shape 
of White bait^ as they do, while the bony Parents are 
left to Israel in St. Mary Axe. It is* probable that the , 
Sprat does the same. That the Flounder, which is a sea 
fish, resides, by choice, and permanently, in the same 
river,' is vulgarly known: and the Pfeuronectes roseus, 
another species, the English name of which I do not 
know, is also taken in the Thames. The Cyclopterus Li- 
paris and the Cyprinus Chalcoides, choose, similarly, to 
leave tb^ Caspian for the Wolga: and most people know 
that the Caspian is a salt sea, and the Wolga a fresh 
river. The Cyprinus Aphya inhabits, indifferently, the 
shwes of the sea, and the neighbouring rivers. The Del- 
l^biiiMliettcas^ called the White Whale, chooses to ascend 
tb6 Hudsbn and other American rivers, even to the dis- 
tance of a hundred miles, and much more, from the sea; 
partly for the purpose of controverting the learned gen- . 
tfemen who cannot be taught any thing more, and partly 
that he might make Hearne and Mackenzie believe that a 
fresh-water river, was the Polar Basin. The Foudre, I 
know, not that a French fish will condescend to accept of. 
W (English name, visits the Seine. 

Tbusmueii for the opinions, of Sea fish respecting 
fresh wiiters* Tlie sentiments of fresh-w«ter fish about 
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the sea, are rather mere difllciilt to ascertaiki; as Ibey 
have somewhat too much of sea room to be eaaily found, 
wheo enoe they get their liberty, . Iti the .Casj^iaoi 
luckily, they caa b^ caught: and when Pallafei ia my «q- 
Aority, those wtfo kuow all things without stodyiag any 
thing, will possibly not dispute that the ioHowipg speekfei 
pf Cyprinus choose to li?e there ia prefereoee to the 
Welga; though* in Europe, they ^re all river fishas-fiir 
as we know* Tbey are, the Idas, Nasas, Ballerus, Aa« 
pius, and Carassius. The four first have no English 
Dfinies: the. last in our Cruoiau$ and the Pike, the Bleak, 
Ae Roach, and the Bream, all fresh-water fish with us, 
are thereof the same opinion. Our own Eel iuyartebly 
goes to the sea to breed, provided he can ge^ out of Us 
prisoQ ; as is well known to the iuhabitaata of Dee Side.- 
Those things are all iji^ the common ord«r of Nature, 
I havp chosen to separate, the following cases, > as dis- 
playing some differences, though still bearing on the 
point in view. In the Highland Sea Lochs, the Whiting 
Pout and the Ruckling, two species of Gadus, or .Cod, 
Irequentthe extremities of those waters where they are 
always fresh; and, from beingtaken of all sizes,, it is 
probable that they breed there.; The Maekatel is foind 
in the same situations. Lianconvt informs us ifaat Ihe 
^erring ascends the Potowmaek, die Delaware tke 
Hudson, and the Elk rivers. Twiss says that this fish is 
also found in fresh water lakes ia Ireland r bat, should 
bis autbm-ity be questionable, they hav^, often, and long 
together, resided in Loch Dbu neitar Interanay, intBoduasd 
Vy>n 09[^fiafi^o^al Ugh fiood. The Sterlet and rtha> fitur^ 
geon, together mth^ome speieies of^Salmon^ on PalkaVi 
authority) have ehpsea to fix theiv residence in the Kaata ; 
aevei* descending to Ae Caspian, as they do' tor the Sck 
4|l8ewhere. This may be conridered a voluntary and 
complete naturalization. Lastly, of the larger fishes, the 
Cod has chosen to live in a firesh*water lake in Sbetlandj 
which communicates with the sea at Stromness Voe.by 
an opening likeihat of a mouse trap; sufficientto terrify 
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any CM ^o bad: not wst enough to know that it was the 
Iwileir place of the two. I shall only further add that 
Shell fisb» more than I choose to enumerate, which eke* 
where live in the Sea, are living very composedly, on the 
authority <tf Monsieur Frenunville, in. the fredk and 
brackish waters of the Gutph of Fipland^: Our owft 
MOscles, Periwinkles, Cockles, and Limpets, tbou^ mt> 
very active in walking, always coiitrive to g|et near 1» 
the, mouth of a river, if there is one to be found ; iand 
our shrimps do the same, with somewhat greater facilities* 
For these reasons, I have proposed to turn out of our 
lakes, rivers, and ponds, the whole detestable breed iif 
Trout, Gudgeons^ Bream, Pike, Bledc^ Boadi, Diaoe, 
GrayJiBg,Frogs» blade Beetles, and what net, and to sub- 
stitute Tarbot, John Dory, Turtle, Whiting, Smelts, Xob*- 
sterB,«nd so on: besides hedging in die.Salmon, that we 
may have him at command whenever y^e please. . I am 
told that this is all <^. Theory/' and. can never succeed. 
That is a favoured term. It was always a favourite word 
of those who have no Theory at all*-^xcept their ownf 
their established Theory^ that their own acqoisitioiis mH^ 
the limits and bounds of alL possible knowledge; and of 
all experience too. It is Theory when it is the rigid in^ 
ference of rigid reason from demonstrated fects. It is 
Experience, when it is the opinion of those who-ha^ 
neither fiicts nor> reasoning faeidtj. The rule is not .<li- 
inited to a contest between Frogs and Turbot. I h^»e 
only. Sir Walter, that yoa have no Lakes at Abbotsford, 
and are not an ^Uffiziaie'' of Fisheries. 
: I may as well give these Philosophers a specimen ef 
Theory on this, matter; and not a Fory bad one, either* 
When the Deluge covered the moantains; it is ewtaia 
that there were no fresh^water lakes aad rivers; and com* 
aeqnently there was no distinction cf habitation for 
fishes. Nor is this an argument from a miracle, whiein 
while we believe, we reverence. It is an undeiibte)! 
fact, irom geographical experience, that all original 
lakes were once salt. Every lak^ which does not give 
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iitoue to a stream/ continues salt stilt : the others have 
iie^n freshened by the change of their waters. Conse- 
quently, all 4resb«water fish might live in the sea, or th^y 
'Hever coidd have existed. 

« To return to the practical question. The physical rea- 
•onJng, ^ a priori/' is this. If salt-water fish cannot live 
In fresh water, it is because they cannot respire it, or be- 
cause they can find no food. If they cannot continue 
theirkind, it is bebaiise they can find no spawning places. 
1 have shown that numerous species do respire it: if it is 
not poison to them, it cannot be v^ poisonous, and all 
the rest may possibly bear it; The respiratory organs 
and functions are the same in all. If a Salmon can find 
food for six weeks, and a voracious Pike for his whole 
centenary life, so may a Cod. Where Crayfish live, 
Crabs may; and Smelts and Whiting, where Perch and . 
Trout. Besides, 'we know little about the resources of 
Ashes in this matter. They eat each other : that is some- 
thing : and we are not to suppose that a cargo of turtle is 
Id starve in Loch Lomond, because it does not contain 
flying fish. Besides, if fishes are to become an artide of 
rural economy, we might feed them, as the Romans, did. 
Those who wish to know bow this was done, may consult 
their ag^cultural writers. They are as ovnnivorous as 
pigs ; and there is no reason why it should not be profit- 
able to feed fish, as well as ducks or fowls. Moreover, 
the larger feed on the smaller kinds, in succession ; and 
thus the mixture of difierent species' in- one place, pro« 
duce»food ; since many, like bur gold and silver fish in 
eeafinemetitt live and grow on what, to us, is ravisible; 
possibly on Inftisory Animalcules, or, for aught that we 
knoWt on.the elemeot'itself. The enormous reproduction 
^ the whole tribe^ prodoces food also in tfte form of 
spawn; and thiis niimbers might live where a single 
species might dK from want. As to spawning places, it 
ts pretty much the sameHfor all, for^tbe bottom of the sea 
Md the bottom of a lake: and if the Salmon bits di»^ 
covered that llierjrfter ia tfaelwest of the two^ it is our busf- 
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n€S8' to^ teach John Dory and Red Mullet to be of the 
same, opinkm. Reproduction is coinpuiscHry ; and^ con«*' 
seqnently, spawning is the same. Those who were com'*' 
pelled to spawn would find a place, for tbems^lfe8» The * 
bid>it8 of cultivated land animals have been changed by 
Qurselves, in a thousand ways ; and^ utterly ignorant as 
we are of the nature and moral powers of fish, it is far too 
rash to conclude that they are incapable of change of 
habits, or of extensive naturalization, or of education. 

Those who understand every thing, say that this has 
not been tried* That is certainly an! o'rerwhelmipg rea-> 
son why it should not be tried. It is probaUy by trying 
what never was tried before, that we are not exactly the 
painted Picts and breechless Celts that we were twenty 
centuries ago; which is just what those learned gentle- 
men would have been still, had there been nobody to 
^* try" for them. The instances already quoted must go 
for nothing: because they. are *< Theory^-' Now theire** 
fore for a little. practice. The Frieslanders, a remarkably 
theoretical and lively people, have naturalized the Plaise 
in their ponds, long, long ago. The Herring has been na^ 
turalized in the ponds of Germany. The Grey Mullet is 
naturalized in ponds in Guernsey ; and, like the others, 
has propagated his race, even to the transplantation and 
reproduction of the breed* The same fish is naturalized 
in the Lfdte Biviere in Sicily, a vile putrid marsh/fripm 
lime out of mind ; and, in the same waters, Lobisters and 
Crabs of all kinds are kept for the sake of improving their 
qualities* The Smelt has been naturalized in a p<uwl in 
Yorkshire, by Colonel Meynell ; remaining uninjuredr 
after frosts which had hardened the whole surfiaMse for 
skating. The Sole has lived in ponds. Our Oysters are 
traaspllinted to rivers and ponds to improve them. Siiob 
is the experience of designed trials. If Ihcare is no fur- 
ther success, it is because there have been no m<Nre ex* 
periments. The objectors, however, whose trade it is to 
impede improvement, as if that had been the road by 
wbicii they bare attained the placeif which they: so weH 
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meritf say that the fish would deterioirate in qaalit;^* 
That remains to be proved. The Sicilians tbiok^er^ 
wise. So does the Corporation of CoIehestef« So do the* 
Fishermen of the Tees, who fished tWTorksbire Smelts. 
One word more, and I shaU leave those who possess 
more fakes and rivers than I do, to settle Ais knotty point. 
The Romans nnderstoed g^ood eating as well as Paris; 
whatever Paris may think. Those who wish to know 
how they reverenced fish, may read Javenal. They inay 
read Var#o» if they like. Every one has heard of their 
PisciBie* Cato, tlie Tutor of Lticnilas, sold hk Ward's 
fish-ponds for 400,000 Sesterces. Hirtius spent 12,t)00 
Sesterces annually, in feeding his fish. Cafesar sold bis viUa 
for 400,000, on aceount of the valne of the fish. Ltdniiis 
Murceoa was named on account of the invention oCPideintd. 
The common people had tbem every where; and Ibe 
fishes, Maotial tells us, were so tame as to come to the 
owner's call. ^* Qui norunt Dominum, manumquetatti- 
bunt.^' They licked their master's bands. A fisb is iiot* 
quite sucb in insensible, rapacious^ brute, as the follow- 
ers of ^ gentle Isaac" think. All this, however, prwes 
nothiiig to the point, in itself ; because here we cmraot' 
discover the nature of the fish, wbtle we know that tb^' 
bad both firesh and salt Piscinte. But ColumeUn faae* 
saidenottgh to establish all that I wish to prove; uamdy, 
that.tbey did cultivate sea fisb.in fresh ponds. The wbole 
Chapter is worth the study of those who do not think 
themselves too wise to learn from Rome, and who as^ 
yet know of Ronve little more tban the longs and shorrs 
wbieh their Dniidi^ taught tbetn in their days of birch 
and learning. ' *< Nani et^harom studia rerum, ipajores 
Dostri celebraverunt : adeo quidem, ut enim dulcibus' 
aquis marinos clau4erent pisces,'atque eadem curd, Mu- 
gilem Scarumque nutrirent, q»& nunc Mureena et Lupus 
edncantur." The peasants ** replebant marinis semini- 
bus," or transported the spawn of sea fish to the Saba- 
tine, tbe Yeline, the Cimiue, and the Vuisinian lakes; 
which prodaeed, ** Lupos, Auratasque" ^ et si qua sint 
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^^ piscium genera dqlcis undee tolerantia." lliis prae- 
tiee was umversal in tbe early days of Buslic Rome^ 
aBd;it fell into disuse among the peasantry, only whm 
the Romans grew luxurious and rich, so that the dfitimi 
took this trade, as an amusement, into their o^mt^ handis^ 
and built expensive conservatories at theirmto'ine riHis; 
What the fish above-named were, we hare no certain 
meana of knowing, except that the Mugil is probably^' 
the Mullet ; but, from the mode of expression used^ there' 
must have been many species ; while the whole of lim 
circumstances were so familiar, that, writing, as he dc^Bs; 
under an apblogy for dwelling oti this subject. Columella 
thinks it onliecessary to be minute on what was umver" 
sally known. 

I have nearly done. Those who choose to keep thou* 
sands of acres of Highland lakes which they never sai^^ 
for the purpose of feeding vile trout whic^ they never 
eat, will co^tiiiue to enjoy the satisfaction of supporting 
their practice against this new Opposition Theory. Yet 
as breeches have succeeded to kihs, and potatoes to peat- 
bogs, I do not despair of yet discovering, by the Second; 
Sight, that our grandchildren are angling in Loch Lo- 
mond for Turbot, dredging for oysters in the Tay, and* 
regaling on Surmullet, Dory, dnd Lobsters, from the 
streams and ponds whence they formerly choked them- 
selves with woolly Pike and thorny Perch. As to the 
difficulty of transportation, it is not likely to be a'serious 
obstacle. There is a good deal of popular misunder- 
standing about this. From the peculiar structure of fishes, 
and particularly from the disposition of the blood ves- 
sels which supfily their muscles, they are easily ex- 
hausted by violent exertion ; and thus it is that they are 
killed by being long hooked or entangled. This, which 
is vulgarly called drowning, must be avoided. They are 
otherwise much more tenacious of life than is com- 
monly imagined. Minnows will live for many weeks, 
crowded in a vessel in absolute contact: the Carp lives* 
thus in Holland, in cellars, without any water: the^ 
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Coqger is possessed of similar powers ; as is tbe Whole 
race of flat fisb, as well as tbe gurnards ^nd tbe Aog 
dsbes. If we know not tbat the same is true of 
many others, it is for want of trials* With respect 
to the Cod of Stromness Yoe, tbe experiment migbjt 
be made in five minutes, by placing a grating before 
its very narrow communication with the sea* Nof 
thing but obstinacy and ignorance united, can much 
longer impede a fair series of experiments on this inn 
portant subject. On a former occasion, I noticed (he 
enormous quantity of property in the Highlands, which 
IS wasted in the shape of water. We have naturalized 
the land animals to the improvement of our own con- 
dition, and it remains to naturalize those of the sea ; to, 
make them our slaves, the tributaries to our industry and 
to our superiority* We have done the si^me with the 
vegetable kingdom. Nature hasgiven us Crabs and-Sloes, 
and we have converted them into Golden Pippins and 
Green Gages. We have put our hook into the nose of 
Behemoth, and it remains for us to tame Leviathan.. Na- 
ture has stamped on all her gifts, the Universal Xaw, that 
without labour and industry, they shall not be attained : 
and He who will not lend his hand to this work, is of 
those who, had they commanded the world, would have, 
been living on Sloes and Acorns still. But let the Ich- 
thypphagi fight it out anaong themselves; for you and. 
1 have " other fish to fry.** 

He is a bad Philosopher who submits to be a machine, 
of his own making; who winds himself up on Sunday 
morning to run down on Saturday night ; striving against 
wind, weather, fate, time, accident and change, because 
he determined once, and will not determine again. We 
were bound for Tobermory ; but, by the time we had **}et 
draw the fore-sheet," the wind changed. I ordered the 
vessel to bear, up for StafTa. The Captain vowed that I 
did not know my own mind. It was precisely that which 
I did know. He^ at least, ought to have known it to be 
the Seaman's *<look out,** '^ that his business may be every 
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thing aed his intent every where, fdr that's it'tbat always 
qtakeisa gdod voyage out of'nOthmg/' The policy is 
not less godd on shore : for it was by never knowing 
in the morning where 1 should sl^ep at night, that I saw 
tbe Highlands. 

Thus, for the fifth time, I reached Staffa. As to its 
superiority to Ptestum and Palmyra, to be sure, like 
Macedon and Monmouth, there afe columns iii both. But 
In spite of that learned commentator, it would certainly 
|>nzzleNature to build St. Paul's, rather more than it would 
have'done Sir Christopher to have built Staffa : though 
why there should be any rivalry between an island and a 
temple,it is noteasyto see. The chief consequence of th^ 
comparison is, that every cockney who goes from Cheap- 
side to Staffa, expects to find it built on the model of Bow. 
Church : so that I have no hopes of success, succeed- 
ing to so much *^ fine writing.'^ Of the other tour books, 
there are not less than twenty that will tell, you how to 
go to Staffa ; and the half of them will tell you how you 
wilt be' wetted, and wearied, and delayed; and frightened, 
and starved, and cheated, and disappointed, and drowned. 
The.whole of which events are to be found amoiig the 
contingencies of human life,' every where. As there are 
two requisites in all those cases, a talent to inflict, and a 
talcfnt.to suffer, a prudent m^n avoids some of these evils, 
diminishes others, and smiles at the rest ; but he who 
seeks them, or permits them, will find them all. Ihlave 
landed in Staffa in- ^'all weathers;" and embarked from 
h too. I have no patent. for buoyancy ; others niay do 
the like if they choose to try; btit he who does not 
try, will not succeed ; and that is all I will say on the 
Argonautics of StaflTa. When once landed, the Great 
Cave may always be entered from above ; but, as I 
am informed, it now requires a key. That is very 
proper. The Heroes of Romance, Gadifer, Carados; 
Don Belianis, the Knight of the Eagle, and the rest, sel- 
dom entered theiir Caves with so little trouble. liXvUst 
well when they gained access without encountering hdlf 
VOL. IV. o c ' 
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$L dozen griffins, enchanters, snakes, dh^airiB,^ mA lions, 
Hrhich werie to be pacified, intb the bargaib^ by ii bottle 
from some enchanted fountain^ or a golden bntneh : be- 
sides fighting, and swallowing snlphar and smoke. John 
Barleycorn is the enchanted fountain of Uka ; and the 
Open Sesame bears the appropriate mark of the Hero of 
CappHdocia. 

Though the modern discovery of Stafia is due to Mr. 
Leach, iti 1772, its Scandinavian name, the island of 
columns, proves that the Northmen had been aware of 
. fts peculiarities, as well as of its existence. Fingal, the 
tibiquarian hero, has lately appropriated to himself the 
right of the Great Cave ; but the original Gaelic name 
appears to have been Uaimh binn, the musical cave ; a 
name derived frdm the music of the waves^ as some ety- 
mologists say ; but, if a Highlander had ever^seen an 
organ or a Pan's pipe, more likely to have come i¥om that 
obvious j^ourcci This island is about a mile and a half in 
eircumference, and is now used as a summed pasture for 
cattle, there being no longer a house on it; Its highest 
point, by my measurement, is 144 fe^. Faujas de 8f. 
Fond is very marvellous^ and pathetic on the subject of 
the tenant and the storms. It is a pity that we aflso ean- 
not write with all our hairs on end. I know not what 
this tenant could have found to do; unless;^ like St. Mag- 
nus, he had employed hinifself in ^* ploughing^ his heart 
with the plough-share of repentance," in contemplating 
lii» nose» like the Bramins, till he saw a bine flame at the 
end of it, or in catching fleas. On this latter subject, 
Monsieur Faujas is also very eloquent, and very '* galeux.'* 
But he professed to wrfte on Natural History. 

The beauties of Stafla are all comprised in its coas^: 
yet it is only for a small space toward the south and souths 
east, that these are remarkable: lis it is there that the co^ 
lumns oocur^ Westward, the cliffs are generally low, 
rude, and without beauty ; btft, in the nOrthr-east quarter, 
there are five small caves, remarkable f^r theloud reports 
which they give when the sea breaks into them; res^m- 
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hUngi die dustant discharges of heavy ordnance* The 
nordieriiiDost point is colamnkr, but it is nearly even with 
the weeben The highest point of the grisat face is 112 
feet from htgh water mark* It becomes lower in proceed'* 
ing towards the west: the greatest height above APRin- 
non'scave being 84 feet* The same takes place at the 
Clamshell cave, where tite vertical cliffs disappear and 
9Ste replaced by an irregular declivity of a columnar 
sfructare, beneath which the landing place is situated, 
mbe columns in this quarter are placed in the most irre^ 
gular directions^ being oblique, erect, faorizotitat, and 
sometimes^ curved: while they are also far lessdecidiBd 
in thenr forms than the larger vertical ones which con- 
stilnte the greet face. Where they reach the grassy sur- 
feoe of the island, they gradually disappear; but are 
sometimes laid bare, so as to present the appearance ^f a 
geometrical pavement where their ends are seeu ; in 
eidier places, displaying portions of their parallel «ides* 
The djflhsttlty of drawing these columns is such, that no 
mere artist, be his general practice what it may, is ca^ 
pable of justly repreisenting any point upon this idlattd; 
It i» absolutely necessary that he should have an intimate 
miaeralogicai acquaintance, not only with rocks* in> gene^ 
ral, but with all the details and ferms of basaltic columns; 
since no hand is able to copy them by mere inspection ; 
so daacling and difficult to develope, are all those parte 
in which the general, as well as the particular, character 
CDUsfeits. This is espedially the case in attempting' t6 
draw the curved and implicated columns, and^tbdsewni^ 
ferta the causeway ; where a imete artist loses sight of the 
essential part of the character, and falls into a* sort of me- 
chanical or architectural regularity. That feult pervades 
every representation of Staffa, e^ccept one, y^t published ; 
nor are there any of them, which might net have been 
produced in the artist's workshop at home. 

At the Scallop, or Clamshell cave, the columns, on one 
side, are bent, so*)as to form a series of ribs not unlike an 
inside view of the timibers of a ship. The opposite watt 
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te formed by the ends of columns, bearings a rgweral re- 
semblaiice to the «arfiice of a honeyGomb. Tbk care is 
90 feet in height, and 16 or 18 in br€«idth atthe entrance : 
its length being 190 feet, and the lateral dimensions gra- 
dually contracting toits termination. The inskle is un- 
interesting. The noted rock Buachaille, (B«vica^e«,) the 
herdsman, is a conoidal pile of columns, aboiit 80. feet 
high, lying on a bed of curved horizontal ones,, visible 
only at low water. The causeway here presents an ex- 
tensive surface, which terminatea in a long projecting 
point at the eastern side, of the great caye. It is formed 
of the broken ends of columns, once continuous to the: 
height of the clifis. This alone exceeds the noted 6iant!s 
causeway, as well in dimensions as in the picturesque 
diversity of its surface: but it is almost neglected, amoog' 
the more striking and splendid objects by which it is.ac-. 
companied. The great face is. formed of three distinct 
beds of rook, of unequal thickness, inclined towards the, 
east in an angle of about nine degrees. The lowest is,a 
rude tnip tufo, the middle one is divided into columns 
placed vertically to the planes of the bed, and. the upper-* 
most IS lEini irregular mixture of small columns and shape? 
less rock. The thickness of the lowest bed at the west^ai . 
side, is about 50«feet: but, in consequence t>f the indi- 
nation, it disiappears. under the sea, not far westward 
of the Great Cave. The .columnar bed is of unequal 
depth ; being only 36 feet at the western side, and 54 
where the, water first prevents its foundation from being 
further seen. To the.eastward^ its thickness is coacealed 
by the causeway. Thus, atthe entrance of tha^Great Cave 
on this side, the columns are only IS.feet high, bacoming. 
gradually reduced to two or three, till they disappear^ 
The inequality of the upper bed, produces the irregular' 
outline of the island. The inclination of the columns to. 
the horizon, in cpnsequence of their vertical position to- 
wards the inclined plane of the bed, prx>duces a very un- 
pleasiog effect whenever it is seen, as it is from the^ 
south-west: the i/iclinatioq of nine degrees, conveying 
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the impremtcm of a fabric, tottering, and about to f^ll. 
Fi^rtuqately, the most nuineroua atid ioterest^g views 
are fclmd froip pofiiition$ into which this defect does^npt 
iobriule ^ and many persons have, doubtless visited Staffa 
without discovering it* 

: Although the columns have a general air of straight- 
ness and parallelism, no one is perfectly straight or regu- 
lar. They never present that geometrical air which I 
just now condemned in the published views. In this re- 
spect they fall far dbort of the regularity of the Giant's 
causeway. Very often, they havot no joints ; seinetimes 
one or more may be seen in a longcolumu: while, in 
other/ places, they are not only divided into numerous 
parts, but the angles of the confaot are notched* They 
are sometimes also split by oblique fissures, which de- 
tract much from the regularity of their aspect. These 
jmnts are very abundant in the columns tW form the 
interior sides of the Great Cave, to which indeed they 
are chiefly limited; and it is evident, that , the action of 
the sea, by undermining these jointed columns, has thus 
produced the excavation : as a continuation of the same 
process may hereafter increase its dimensions. The aver- 
age diameter is about two feet ; but they sometiflies 
attain to four. Hexagonal and pentagonal forms are pre- 
dominant; but they are intermixed with figures of thi?ee, 
four, and more sides, extending even as far as to eight 
or nine, but rarely reaching ten. 

.It is with the morning sun only, that the great face of 
Staffa can be seen in perfection* As the general i^rface is 
undulating and uneven, great masses of light and shadow 
are thus produced, so as to relieve that which, in a direct 
light, appears a flat insipid mass of straight wall* Tfao^e 
breadths are further varied by secondary shadows and 
reflections arising from the smaller irr^olarities ; .while 
the partial clustering of the columns, produces a nun^r 
of subsidiary groups, which are not only highly beautifiil, 
both in themselves and as tb^y combine with and melt 
into the larger masses, but which entirely remove that 
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dryness and fornialtty which is produced by theinetssant 
repetition of vertic^al lines aad equal menlberci. !Fiie 
Cormorant's or Mac Kinnon's Care, tboQgh little t4^ 
sited, in consequence of the frauds and indolence of the 
Boatmen, is easy of access, and terminates in a gravelly 
beach where a boat may be drawn up. The broad black 
sh^Mlow produced by the great size of the aperture, gives 
a rery powerful effect to all those views of the front 6f 
the island into which it enters ; and is no less effietiiv^ 
at hand, by relieving the mifiiite ornMnents of Ae columm 
which cover it. T4e height of the entrance is SO-fe^t; 
and the breadth 48 ;. the interior dimeni^ioBs being neatly 
the same to the end , and ihe lengtb being S24 feet. A^ 
it isr excavated in the lowest stratuiti, the walls and the 
ceiKag are without ornament : yet it is striking, from fhef 
regularity and simplicity of its form. But the superior 
part of the front consists of a complicated range of eo-^ 
lumns, hollowed into a- concave recess above the open- 
ing $ the upper part of this colonnade overhanging' tbe 
concavity and forming a sort' of geometric ceiling; 
while the iafeipior part is thrown into a Secondary niass of 
broad but ornamented shadow, which conduces mueh 
to the general effect of the whole. 

The Boat Cave is accessible only by sea. It is along 
opening, resembling the gallery of a mine, excavated in 
the lowest rude stratum; its height being about 16 feet, 
its breadth 12, and its depth about 160. Upwards, the 
collimns overhang it, so as to produce a sliadow wfiich 
adds much to the effect; while they retire in a concave 
sweep, which is also over-hung by the upper mass of the 
cliff* thus producing a breadth of shade, finely softening 
into a full light by a sutoest^ion of smaller shadows and 
reflections arising from the irregular groupings of the co- 
lumns. T%e tipper part of this recess, catching a stronger 
shadow, adds much te the composition ; while the eye of 
the picture is' found in the intense darkness of the aper-' 
ture beneath, whi<*h gives the tone to the whole. 

Of the effect which sudi obscure partis give^ to' highly 
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prnaflMiitdl sarAices^ Qothto arebitectiire nffo^rds eimeU 
latit^exaittplds. The front of Peterborougb Catiiedral » 
perfect ill) this waj^; exceeding^t i in this respecl, Qv;efy 
specimen that e&ists, and speakiag highly io pmise of 
tile arlnl: who eettid ocMioeive such.a work*. Rhoims.is 
another iiistaii<»; but less strtkiogw This co^c^pt^ i$ 
the more ' remarJcaUe^ beeaiise ithas been a commoo 
fault of these artists^ to overload their designs with oK&a^ 
ment, aAd tbiis to lose the advantage of it, >by the want 
ff icontrttst and .vepoae* iTasteless persona have alj30» in 
modern ^tioies, destroyedy by rety trivial alterations, tb4t 
^eotwhid) the origihalarliat probably intended to prof 
duce. The b^utifal tower i»f: Gloucester Catbediill is 
an exumfie in point ; where the riehnesa of the 0rnani/^n^ 
tal work on the surface, is obscnred, and in a great pnf^^ 
sure destroyed, by the ^ajszling* lights of the wooden 
divisions which fill the windows* This evil might easily 
be removed, by painting those black. Fpr similar fe^«> 
sons, many of our Cathedrals have gliined in pielnreaqiM^ 
effect by the. loss of their statues, so often lamented^ The 
vacant nich produces that repose so much and so often 
wanted in these highly ornamented buildings; and those 
who will compare Wells, in wjiich (hey remain^ with {din 
numerous other buildings from which thf y Jbave b^en 
removed, will.« agree to the truth of this riemark. 

The Great Cave is deficient in tbiit symmetry of position 
with reapeet to the face of the island, . which condno^ so 
mncbtb the effect of the Boat Cave. The.outlineqf the 
aperture, perpendicular at the side9» and t^rminatiiig; in a 
confarasted arch,is>pleasii^aud elegant. The height, from 
the top of the arch to that of the cliff $ibove, is 30 feet; 
,and from the; former to the surface of ^he water, at mean « 
tide, £6. The pillars by which it is bounded, qu tb^ 
western side, are 36 feet high $ while, at tbe eastern, they 
are ^ply 18, thjMigh their upper ends are nearly in- the 
same horismital line* This difference arises from this 
height of the broken columns which here form the cause- 
^ray; a feature which conduces so much to the pictur- 
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^que effect of the whole, by afibrdiog a solid iiias& of 
dark fore-ground. Towards the west, the height. of the 
coiumnji gradually increases as they recede from the care: 
but their extreme altitude is only. 54.feety eyen at low 
Water. The breadth of ^ this cave at the entrance, .is. 42 
feet; as nearly as that can be ascertatiied., where. tbere 
is no very precise point to measure from. This conti^ijiea 
to within a small distance of the inner extremity, whan it 
is reduced to 22; and the total length is 227 feet. Thesie 
measures were all made with great care,however they may 
differ from those of Sir Joseph Banks. The finest viewa 
here are obtained from the end of the causeway, at low 
water. Whentbe tide isfull^ it is impossiblo to comprehend 
the whole con veniently by the eye. From this position:also» 
the front . forms a solid mass of a very symmetrica] form; 
supporting, by the breadth of its. surface, the vacant dba- 
dow of the cave itself. Here abo, that intricate play <tf 
light, shadow, and reflection,' which is prodiiced by: the 
broken columns retiring in ranges gradually diminishing, 
is distinctly seen ; while the causeway atself forms a fore* 
gpround no less important than it is rendered beautiful <by 
the inequalities and the groupings of the broken columns. 
Other views of the opening of this cave, scarcely less 
picturesque, may be procured from the western smaller 
causeway; not indeed without bestowing much. time and 
study on this spot, is it possible to acquire or convey any 
notion of the grandeur and variety which it contains. . . 

The sides of the cave within, are columnar thr^Nigh** 
out; the columns beia^ broken and grouped^ in many 
different ways, so as to catch a variety of ^ direct and re- 
flected tinfe, mixed with secondary shadows and >deep 
invisible recesses, which produce a picturesque effect, 
only to be imitated by careful study of every part. It 
requires a seaman's-st^diaess of head to make drawing 
here. .As I sat on one of the columns, the longtswell 
raised the water at intervals up to my feet, and then, siib* 
siding agfiin^ left me suspended high above it; wbile[ the 
silcfnce of tjiese movements, iind the apparently- waAiB^ 
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turbed surface of the'sea^' caused the whole of tfab'cave 
to feel like a ship heaving in a sea-way/ The cetltttg*is 
divided by a fissure, and varies in different places. To- 
wards the outer part of the cave, it is formed of the irre- 
gularrock; in the middle, it is composed of the broken 
ends of columns, producing a geometrical and orna- 
miental effect, and at the end, a portion of each rock 
enters into its composition. Inattention has caused the 
various tourists to describe it as if it were all columnar, 
or all rtide. As tfaei sea never ebbs entirely out, the only 
floor of this cave is the beautiful green water; reflecting 
from its white bottom, those tints which vary and bar^ 
monize the darker tones of thie rock, and often throwing 
on the columns the flickering lights which its undula- 
tions catch from the rays'of the siin without. 

If Spectators contrive to be disappointed at StaflSi, 
that is no great catise of surprise. There is nothing 
which tbe imagination is not always ready to exceed. 
Those who have formed their expectations from the amaze- 
ment of the original recorder, must thank him for their 
misfortune. Those who want taste, will not acquire it, 
as by magic, here ; and those who only come to stare, or 
to boast of their adventures, will find other' sources of 
gratification than such as are derived froni its beauty, its 
grandeur, or its variety. ' It is no cause for surprise that 
we find individuals insensible of the merits of Raphael 
or Phidias, that the student in Robinson Crusoe yawns 
ov«r Tacitus or Milton. Taste and feeling were never 
produced at once from nothing; and, to mere wonder- 
ment, nothing can be wonderful enough. But lest he 
who does possess taste should be disappointed at StafiTa, 
let him^ recollect in time, that d^riptions which repre- 
sent the feelings of the narrator, can have nothing in 
common with bis own, and avoid them. Let him anti- 
cipate nothing, and he will come with a mind duly pre- 
paETed. If, even thus, he should feel a momentary, or a 
first disappointment, let him recollect the difliculty which 
he haa^t first lelt in appi^ee^ing tbe finest w^ks of art, 
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or, if hid has not; experienced Ihw, let him *reiaemI>er't)lM 
remarks of Sir Joshaa Beynblds on the piettireii of Ra-» 
pfaael in the Vatican. He will then return, ag^in and 
again, if it be in his power; and^ at every new visiiyithk 
extraordinliiy scenery will rise in his esttmation; pre^ 
senting the strotigest proof of merit which exists^ either 
in the works of art or natore. Bat the .pencil of the 
artist can do litHe for Staffa. If that .richness whidi it 
displays, arising frbni order and symmetry, from multi^ 
plicity of ornament contrasted and combined with great-» 
nesi^of dimension and simplicity ^of styles is a legitimate 
subject of painting, there is a sentiment here which it 
cannot reach. It is, as in the case of Egg, that which is 
felt when Nature allows us to draw ikidistinetcompari^ona 
between her works and those of art; comparisons wfaieh 
convey kn impression of her power, became it i& tha so 
easily contrasted with that of man, andwhteh is no longer 
sensible when, working on her own great and rude sc^le^ 
she forms the promontory and the mountain, the mighty 
rirer and the wide ocean. Nor can the pencil of the 
artist do aught for that pdetry which seems to. render the 
Caves of Staffa fit residences for the visionary mythology 
of the coral caverns aind waving forests of the glassy seal 
The gentle twilight which for ever reposes in the recesses 
of FingaFs cave, the playful and living effects of reflected 
light, and the liquid sound of the green water as it rises 
and falls in measured intervals over its silvery floor, that 
solitude which the mind would faiin people with inuh* 
ginary beings, these are the business >of the Poet, and 
must be left to the^Poet of Nature. Bat we must pass to 
miners of less interest. 

The Treshniish Isles, coAsisting of )FIadda, Lmgai, 
Bad Mid the two Gaimburgs, ferto a chain to tliewest^ 
ward of Staffa; but, excepting to a geologist^ they are 
uninteresting. I have had occasion to name Oaimbmrg 
before, ai^ the seat of a Castle in the* Norwegian. times^ 
and as having beeb fiJsely supposed by Pennant^ th^liiast 
between the Siidereys aiid l4rdereys. But these «se fi0 
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traced of Mtiefit woirks on it la 1715, itwas gBrnsoned 
byliie Macleans, and was taken and retaken more* than 
oncedoring tfaat rebellion. It had been. attacked bef(ftre^ 
by Croinw«ll'4» troops: and here, Jt is fancied^were tbe 
rescued bopks of loiw bnrnt. There is a barrack oja the 
smaller island which is still tolerably entire. On. the 
larger, there are die reinains of a wall with embrasureSy 
skirting the clitf ;? forming something like a battery whicl^ 
it must be supposed, was then nuHinted with ordnance* 

Nothing can be much more enticing-then the aspect 
of these -islands from Stafih. But the fsnthusiastic antii- 
query who may visit Cairnburg, is the child wk^ opens 
its toy to inspect the cause of its mov^nents and its 
music. Striking as those remains appear from a dis- 
tailce, insulated as they are on a solitary rock in this luw. 
terous sea, the seat of aocient romaoce, their dignity va^ 
nishes on a near inspection. The idea of Gunpowd^^ 
puts to flight all the visions which arise from thejcfiiiy 
toweit and the strong wall, from the barbican, the mack^ 
eolation, and the ponderous ^ate^ which hover over the 
days of the arrow, the spear, and the shield. There is 
DO romance in a redoubt: and whatever sensations the 
solid bastion and >' arrowy ravelin" may iiereafter excite 
in the breasts of future antiquaries, . they are, to us^ the 
mean matters of every day war and gazettes. Th«i charm 
of Time is wanting; but a few centuries may perhaps 
confer, even on these ruins, that dignity which we at pre- 
sent find in the still more insignificant works of the 
Danes or the Gad. When the obscurity produced by 
diatance of time shall resemble that whi^b arises fro^pi 
distance of place, they may acquire that consequence in 
the eyes of posterity, which they bow possess m the bkie 
and fading horizon. He that would enjoy the pleasureis 
of. the imagination must not scrutinize ; Jet him avoid the 
shores of Cairsburg. 

Gokmsa is«a fiat uninteresting littl^ island, and uaiii* 
habited. The aspect both of Ulva and Gometra is, at 
first sight,, as rude and as little enticing as can well be, 
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tboagh tbey . are high and rocky* In both, Hi6 surface 
is brown and heathy /and utterly destitute of wood. On 
4he south-western shore of Utva, the columnar rocks are 
often disposed in a very picturesque manner ; being often 
Woken, sometimes detached, and occasionally bearing a 
distant resemblance to ruined walls and towers. Had 
.Ulva been the only basaltic island on this coast, it might 
possibly have attracted inore attention; but it has been 
eclipsed by Staffa, and has remained unsung. It is said 
that the usage, or fine, known by the nakne of " Mercheta 
4nulierum,'Mately existed in Ulva ; and as Dr. Johnson 
has repeated the tale, it has naturally attracted some- 
.what more notice: than it meritSf This has been a fa- 
Yourite source of debate with jurists and antiquaries; 
and is equally told of Sark, where a similar fine is still 
said to be claimed and paid. Dr. Plot, refers to Guern- 
sey, in confirmation of his theory ; but in that island, 
the practice is not. known. Bbetbius, the parent of all 
•lies, is the father of the Scottish Mercheta also. It was 
established by King Evenus, who never existed; and 
the Scots aubmitted to it for a thousand years, till it was 
formally abolished by Malcolm the third. Craig says 
that it was imported from France, together with th^ Feu- 
dal Laws. . Certainly, the one was as much imported as 
the other. Blackstone denies that the Gavel kind tenure 
originated in such a practice. Hatles thinks this Mer- 
cheta l;o have been merely the fine paid by a vassal as a 
villein, for marrying without the consent of his Chief. 
The Irish maintain that the Danes introduced thereputed 
.practice into that country, among other oppressions. The 
iHighlanders pretend that it was a power actually exerted 
by the; Lords of the Iiries ; and, in confirmation, they re- 
late, a tale of a Dougal Dall Mac Gillicbattan, which I do 
not choose to repeat. Sir Robert Porter says that this 
right is enforced at present in Lapland and Circassia. I 
.must 4|llow. the contesting parties to settle it together. 
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It is difBcalt to procure any accurate iDformation on 
the History of the Hfighland Clans, and, possibly, the at- 
tempt may be a source of some dissatisfaction. Yet, with- 
out some sketch of this nature, there would remain an 
obscurity in the political history of the country. To En- 
glish readers in particular, this is a constant source of 
difficulty: while the well-remembered Rebellions, and 
the misrepresientations of careless writers, have combined' 
to give a false view of their nature and of their connexions' 
with Scotland. The Highlanders themselves have an in- 
terest in correcting those errors which confound the in- 
significant with the distinguished, the offspring and 
branch with the parent and trunk, and the long indepen- 
dent and almost Sovereign Chiefs with the more recent 
intruders and the Feudal Barons of the Crown. The His- 
tory of those Names is therefore a branch of genera:l His- 
tory, and as such only have I here attempted to view 
them. I have neither desire nor room for genealogical 
obscurities : and even the name of Douglas will carry 
no weight beyond the evidence which it can produce.' 
Real Pedigrees would have been historically valuable : 
but if they do not exist, it is no cau^e for surprise. As 
fer as I have had occasion to enquire respecting them, I 
have sheltered myself under the too often jarring authori- 
ties of Douglas himself, of A cfa mar, Macfarlane, arid the 
other well-known books and family histories of the Gene- 
alogists. It will be sufficient if the reader can acquire 
a general notion of the relative weights of the principal 
Highland names, and of their situation with respect to 
the Crown. He who attempts more, should recollect th^ 
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.remark of Favorinas to Adrian, ** that it ia daageroas to 
coDTiDce a man who has thirty Legions at his heels to 
back his arguments :" or a Skian Dhu in his Oe either. 
To him also it mast be left to enquire who is the first of 
his name : the Macdonald or the Macleod. It is he too 
who will discover that Douglas cannot be yery good au- 
thority, when he confounds De Isla with De Isle, and 
when he differs from Barbour. And it is he further who 
may exert his faith in believing that OIlam.Fodhla, who 
reigned 900 years> before Christ, held triennial parliaments 
of genealogy* 

There are many families popularly ranked among the 
Highland Clans, which have no more title, to the place 
than the Estes and the Coraaros* This has arisen partly 
from the indefinite boundary which separates them from 
the Feudal Barons of the Crown, and partly from tli^ 
changes produced by forfeiture and transposition. If 
Antiquity and Descent form the basis, as they ought, 
mere possession should confer no claim-; unless there is 
to be a chronological line, separating the intruders of 
ancient days from those of modern times. If this be not 
a law» even Gkirdon has no other claims than any mod^n 
purchaser of a Highland estate. In aay case it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the aboriginal families, if 
there be such, those which sprung from the Norwegians, 
whether on the west or in the north,- the Flemings, or 
Teutonic families who settled about the time of William 
the Lion, and the Lowland ones which received grants 
pf Highland estates from the forfeitures of their original 
or prior possessors. Thus also it is necessary to distin^ 

Suish secondaries from principals. As examples of those 
^ istinctions, I may name, in the Scandinavian-Irish di* 
yision, Mac JDonald, and MacLeod; in the Flandro-Teu- 
tonic, Murray and Sutherland ; and in the transplanted, 
Crordon, Stewart, and Fraser ; to which may be added, as 
prior, the Norman families which came into Scotland after 
the Conquest. As Secondaries, branching from the great 
Names, may be named Mac Lean and Mae Pbersou; be<^ 
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dijcls>whieli^ there is a whole host of less importentjmd 
tertiary ottes, ramifying from this species. 

The very term Claiiy has been a> principal ninlrce of 
confusion in this case. Though implying a piMarchal 
government, it designates those Feudil esfablnhnlen&i 
irbich were practically independent of the Crown^as ^x* 
ercising the privilege of independent warfare. It w nd 
unproperly applied to those Feadal Barons who weird 
subjects of the Crown, to the families of Sntherlanil', 
Murray, or Gordon, as it would be to that of Douglas, 
Dacre, or Percy. With as little propriety, has it been 
afttached to such names a»Graham and many others, who^ 
sipringing up at later dates, and being iavplicatedin LoW« 
land possessions, must still more be considered as BarotilEt 
of Scotland. Nor, iii tbis case, was it the custom of the 
people to assume the Ghiidf's name, aswais done in the 
former. It is equally ah error to consider the origins of 
the Clans as lost in the remoteness of antiquity. When* 
antiqiraries appty this term to the early Caledo^ans or 
to Ireland, they are unwarily iiifcreasingtbis confusion. 
History knows little or nothing of the state of tbe people 
or their government, at this period. It can only reason 
jfrom analogy ; and from the accounts gtvealr^Tacifeos, 
Caesar, and others, of the system^ of the Gauls ^and Ger*- 
mans, it is not entitled to form such a conclusion. That the 
Irish tribes are called Clans in tbe .Brehon laws, proves 
nothing. These appear to have been at first single and 
actual families, under a Chief ; and afterwards. Tribes^ 
resembling those which tbe Remans found in* Caledonia ; 
a condition very different from Highland Clanship. 

Proceeding on the little history which we do possess, 
we must indeed bring down the system of Clanship and 
the origins of the Clans, to a date considerably recent. It 
ill very certain tbat there was no Clatiship in the West 
dorhig the sway of Norway. The present great lifcmilies 
which trace their descents from that period, were Feudal 
Lords, Princes, or Grovernors, under the NorwegifSl 
Grown and that of tbe islands. They made no indepen- 
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dent warfares on each other» and were nol'aModaletd.by 
names in imaginary famiKes. Thus the sysitein of Chm-r 
ship, here at least, could not possibly have commenfced 
before the year IdOO^ nor even so. early; because When 
the Lords of the Isles possessed a regal state» there couM 
not have been any Glans. It would be no compliment 
to John, Donald, or Alexander, to consider them merely 
Chiefs of a Clan. ' When the distinctions airose, it is not. 
now possible exactly to say ; because that very period' i» 
precisely the one where the obscurity of Highland History 
commences. Yet isomething like a maximum date can 
be fixed by the battle of Hara Law, In this affair, as is 
said,^ the progenitor of the Macleinns, *' Red Hector of 
the battles," was first distinguishedy^and hence arose the* 
consequence of a family, afterwards to ramify into a Clan ;, 
a secondary of the Mac Donald, and apparently, the first 
offset to claim independence, and to lead to, many more 
similar dismemberments and distinct Clanships. lu the 
same action, Alexander Stewart, grandson of Robert the 
second and Earl of Mar, collected the Lords between 
Tay and Spey ; including, among others, Erskine, Og^lvie, 
Leslie, Fraser, Gordon^ Forbes, Leith, together with the, 
Lowland names of Maule, FotheringhjEim, Arbuthnot^ Bur* 
net,' and others; yet the term Clans .is not here. used; 
the Lowland and Highland proprietors and Barons being 
equally . called Lords. This date is 1411; and it was 
assuredly long after this, that the progressive debility 
and dismemberment of the. powers of the Lords, of the, 
Isles, suffered the Clans of the west to'estaUish them- 
selves, and to produce that system of general warfare and; 
confusion,'of which we have all read. Though we. can-- 
not with equal precision trace the origins of the Clans of 
the mainland, there is no reason to suppose that they 
were earlier; while it is not difiicnlt to conjecture hoW: 
and when they spread, so' as to produce the same sys-. 
tern, during the various feeble periods of the Scotliidi 
Monarchy. 

Such appears to be the real history of the origin of 
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tliii. Highiimd Clans* The term itiielf has been ^ inter* 
mixed with romance, and has beien so mnch a matl^r of 
|>rido,jtbat it is not surprising if it dazzles the imaginaikiii 
and the judgment also. But <* le vrai est le seul beau .; *' 
and in this case, it really is the most beauttful of the two« 
The grieat mass of the Clans is the produce of oonsan~ 
g«»nity and rebellion, and of the intrusion of invaders 
. and Lowland Settlers.; often also, of very recent change 
and separation. The greater families can derive no ho- 
nour from thus iDonfounding themselves with the *< Di mi- 
aoriim genttumV under the vague term of Clans. Mac- 
donald is not a Chief, but a Chief of Chielis; and where 
others mount an Eagle's feather, he may, if he pleases, 
stick the whole bird in bis bonnet. 

• I need scarcely now add, that the claims toan'un- 
known Celtic antiquity and independence, are utterly 
grdobdless. Where ttpe Chiefs can be traced at all, U is 
lo a Scandinavian sourc^ ; and this is the case, evien where 
(he pedigrees are dedulped from Ireland. Those Mag- 
nates are Norwegians, not Celts : nor is there any reason 
for renouncing a descent which is as honourable as at is 
demonstrable, for the sake of claiming what is visionary 9 
and what, if it were otherwiae, could confer liftle merit. 
It is nearly the same for the continental families which 
clMm from Kenneth or bis nobles ; because the Dalriacis 
to whom they belong, were.- of a Gothic race. Should 
there be a Celtic exception^ it is utterly impossible to 
discover it. Of the Central, Northern, and Eastern High- 
land . fttmilies, the Scandinavian or Teutonic descent is 
equally clear; and where they have not this, they have 
nothing. The general antiquity of the Highland names 
staittds on the same grounds as that of the Lowland 
ones, and many of them are Lowland. Yet even the 
Uood of the Douglases, Brucesy Mortons, Leslies, Lisles, 
Kers, Cfichtons, SeoU, Hays, Boyds, and hundreds 
more, listens with patience to all these imaginary Celtic 
claims to seperior antiquity, as if their own was not^Pt- 
VOL. IV. vfv 
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tomed on better gprottnds, ^att^ tbeir descents more clear. 
Even the modem Highland Clans seem to bare smne* 
times forgotten, in tbe plenary inspiration of the High* 
land Cestrus, that their antiquity js to be sought in the 
Lowlands, not in the Highlands, and that when they 
abandon their Saxon claims, they are new indeed. All 
Ibis is matter of History, and all 4he Bards and Seana- 
chies that ever fabled, cannot change its current.. But 
those who find superior pleasure in fiction and romance, 
may indulge themselves; for <thils it is, Ibat the visions of 
Clanship have been fdstered, till ^* every Campbet) claim* 
^■"iryH ; '^ ^^^ ^ old Jack says, *< they never prick their 
finger but they cry, '' there is some of the CWers 
"blood spilt." V 

What tbe meaning of independence is, vrhen appVed 
to a community like this, it would be hard to conjecture. 
Even omitting what I formerly remarked ' on the Celtic 
people, the independence of a .'Murray, a Cuming or a 
Gordon, will scarcely stand for that of the people whom 
they conqueted, or on: whom they were imposed, re- 
ceiving them ** quasi glebee adscriptos." But thus is 
even History written. T>he people, the " Achiw,'' «re 
forgotten, as if they were nothing. The Glmons iniAs- 
pendence of Prussia is a vast consolation to the eonsmpt 
who would but have carried his two panniers at atfysate* 
If this be consolatory, they may consider their conquerorr 
ill succession as themselves, and there will be no fuvthef 
diffieuky in proving themselves unconqnered. If it^iis 
amtisittg to find this people despising tbeir Lowland 
neighb^nrs, when superier t6 them in arts, asms, vpoliRgr» 
and every thing, it is net lessso, td find tfa»l; th^mBre 
then the serfs of Sutberlands, Mnrrays^Cnminsy^and olker 
Saxons, ^to use their own term,) and of .the very Ii0v<*> 
landers'themselves; of Stewarts^ Govdoos/ Fra8ers^i)Ba- 
rons receivitig grants of a conipJlered.|9ie6ple, or, lik^ 
Cumin^ conquering for themselves, ^ith little regard^fiir 
tbe'Crdwn under which they Md. Fdv^tbsse Mag^nsites 
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lli^fnfte}?€s to despise the Lawlanders, is to despise, tb^ir 
owD birth and pedigree, their progenitors, d^cepdants, 
and cousins. , .., 

To be indignant at this, would be indignation mucli 
misplaced* He who was a powerful J^owJander before 
the twelfth, or thirteenth centuries, must have little rcr, 
spectforhis onrn antiquity, if he chooses to commence hi$ 
career of pride aod honour in the fourteenth. It is as. if 
the fi^:Fi£ies of William were to disclaim that Normandy 
wheni:e thcTy brought their names mid their swords, th^t 
they might TMiember themselves oiily as Barons of Hampr 
shire t>r Shropshire. It is as if Percy were to forget that 
be speings from Charlempgne, or AtfaoU from Lasearis,, 
because, the one sternly strode the border, and the other 
1^4'^r^?}egged clans to battle from his barren mountains. 
But,' be l^e ibdigifation laudable or absufd. History wiU 
reraaift History; and all the Clans of^ljl the Highlands can. 
noYier cause it to swerve one.inqh froin its fixed founda- 
tion. I need not repeat that the language. proves nothing. 
He wrfao^ re<!eived a grant of Ga^ls was condcimned to 
assume tbieir tongue. The names^ prove nothing; because 
they ik^ce the distinctions qf tiatioi^s, not of fs^ilies* A 
Maadoaiald Was a Donaldian r and had thia been the 
fashion elsewhere, th^re migbt have been as many Cumins 
or Gordons. 

To return to the Cl.ans. < As few ancient documents 
exists most of the Pedigre,eft . depend on the ,tradii;ioi(is of 
Seanacbies,,aiid are necessarily conjectural or fabulous, 
beymid a^ very short period. It cotild. not be otherwise. 
But when it ris consJdered what ^a cbaspi tlie wars of 
the Roses nade in English .pedigrees, when Scotland has 
no written documents before Malcolm Canmore, apd whf n 
its chatters, ieven as late as James Y and Mary« ar^ so 
incorrect that the persons cahnot sometimes be ascer- 
tained, our Highland friends may cease to wonder at their, 
own* deficiencies, or to be indignant at those who do not 
choose to ^believe. It is. natural to ask how pedigrees 
were conthiaoosly preserved when syrnames were uu- 
dd2 
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known. In the Highlands, these are recent; while the- 
cominon ones also, are Clan names, or the designations 
of kingdoms, not oF families. The early affixes were 
personal qaalities, as we have Donald, roy, dhu, bane, or 
derived from other circumstances, as balloch, coich, &c.; 
or lastly, as in Norway, from descent ; whence the various 
patronymics, the vhics and the oes of Scotland and Ire- 
land, resembling the aps, sens, sons, fitzes, wiczes, and 
viches, of other countries, and the iuses (mo<) of the Romans. ~ 
Thus, while Donald Roy might be the son of Dugald dhu 
and the grandson of Ian more, simple Donald Macdonald- 
was the Hans'Hanson of Iceland, and Doniald Macdugald 
vhiclan, the John Billy Robert, still in use, of the Isle of 
Mann. And if the principal name was Macdonald, his son 
Arthur might found a secondary clan of MacArthurs, 
This name was called <<bun sloine:'' and thus there 
might also be MacArthurs of more Clans than one, asr is 
the case with many of these names. Surnames* were . 
unknown in Scotland before Malcolm Canmore. They 
were taken from lands about the beginning of the twelfth 
Century, but were not common, as is thought, till the 
reigns pf Alexander III and Robert I. In England, they 
began with the Conquest, but were not used by the com* 
roon people till the time of Edward the second. They 
were not adopted in Sweden till 1514, and have not yet 
found their way among the people.* 

The Clans have been mustered in different ways ; 
some persons making twenty or less, and others foity, 
fifty, or more. I shall be satisfied here with referring to 
the President Forbes*s list, often printed; though it is - 
not the authority which it ha& been reputed on this sub- 
ject of Clanship. He is brooding over rebellion, and 
enumerating the powers which may be brought into 
action. To confound Atboll with Maclean, or Suther- 
land with Mackinnoo, is to produce the Very confusion 
which I have already pointed out. Had the Armstrongs 
or the Duke of Hamilton been suspected families^ they 
would have found the same place. But as I do not pre- 
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tencl to write the history of Highland families) I tiiust 
limit this enquiry to the origin of some principal ones, as 
it regards their relative antiquity and their national de- 
"scent. As to the inferior and ulterior ramifications^ I can 
only transcribe Achinar, balancing him with other antho- 
ritiesy and thus shiifiting the weight off my own shouMers 
on those which are past feeling it. 

'To begin with Macdonald, who includes many ac- 
knowledged derivative clans of the same and of other 
names, he is Norwegian both by male and feihale descent. 
Of his progenitors, Olave and Sonferiid, we are certaiu. 
The Irish claimis of his pedigree are from a certain King, 
Constantine Cehtimachus, whom Scottish History does 
not now choose to recognize. The consequent designa- 
-tion of Clan Colla, derived through Somerlid, as it is 
said, must therefore take its rank where it bcftt can. The 
greater branches of the same name speak for themselves. 
Of the secondaries, Maclean, or Mac Gillayne, (Mac Gil 
Ian,) is esteemed the foreniost in rank, though sometimes 
claiming a separate Irish descent from Fitzgerald. If 
there be any doubt, I know of no resource but Wager of 
battle. For this as for the rest, and for the order of the 
several dignities, Buchanan must be responsible; and as 
the whole list is far too long to write! or read, 1, and you, 
must be content with the sonorous enumeration of Mac 
Ian, Mac Alister, Mac Nab, Mac Intyre, Mac Aphie, Mac 
Eachern, Mac Kinnon, Mac Walrick, Mac Kenrick, Mac 
Gilmorie, Mac Ilrevie, and Robertson; "fortemque Gyan 
fortemque Cloanthum." Yet the Macleans enumerate 
under themselves, Mac Guire, Mac Ewen, Mac Lay, and 
Mac Quarrie ; such are the trine and triple vegetationil 
and subdivisions of all these important plants. I most 
also add, that this Herald has given vast offence ; as there 
are many of these prideful personages, who claim sepa- 
rate and unintelligible descents, as if they had actually 
sprung, rivalling the Athenians, ready bonneted, plumed, 
and kilted, from the earth. Let' their ghosts settle thh 
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matter with hi^, in that place where pedigrees are pro- 
verbtally respected. . 

Of Hacdoagal, there as less , to say, though of the 
same original pedigree* His fortuhei weriesaoii.dooJleii^ 
as has happened to many others, who faladhot the- gbod 
fortane to possess the gift of Secoiid Sight in politics. 
The derivation of Macleod fronoi Loda is fan'tiistic. Liod 
was larl of Orkney in . the torl^l days ; and- of his 
Norwegian descent, there csui be <n6 qniesdoit;. Libdhns, 
or Lewis, the name of the original possei^sion, wrested 
frbm this family in JameiSt the sixtlTs timej bespeaks liis 
ancient wealth. The name iiself is !the Saxon Xe6d^.or 
Lud, signifying people, and producing LI wyd, lindovio, 
Lndwig, and Lewis: and the same is troe of nitany;odier 
Highland names bften reputed Gaelic by igQc^rant per- 
sokjs; such t» the ivar^, Abracfas; Rbnaidd, Pauls or 
Phatis, . Gilberts^ and Nicolsons; It im probable thdt th^ 
fadiily of Hadeod had possessed Lewis fr^ the tnoae it 
was surrendered by Reginald; having governed it as 
Ticeroys under Olave ; as it was alio one of the first coii- 
'Quests made by fiarold Hafdraade id the Western islands, 
after his ^isit to Orkney. The Mac Rtmmons, Mac Gin* 
nises, and Mac Lures by ramification, fod the Slac Crails 
by marriage, are said to belong* to thh- ancient nam^. 
The £hird of the Insular names, Mac Niel claims an Irish 
dei»cent; but even then^ he is like the TuaAali or ToqIb^ 
the Mac Lochlins^ and others, U Norwegian a'nd a^NialL 
Whether he was- the eighteenth of his name, as/TolaoLd 
saysy or the thirty-sixth, accordiiig to Achibar^ds indif^ 
ferent; tfaougb we.shohid behind to ktaow Bow iany 
Niall or any NprWegian or Irishman among them, #aR.l6 
prove a descent of a thousand years. But neither Cre-* 
nealbgists nor Druids miss a flight's rest for lack of 
evidence. V 

The oKgin of Cameron is admitted to be redlly ob-* 
scure; Some deduce the naiheiroin Cambrb, in the time 
of Alexander the second, and others from Camerariits; or- 
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-Ciiaiibcni. Ifi Mkk JLdrd of the bl^ poi^a^d L(9<ll¥^er 
In Ibe tinui of Baliol, bsieabnoCbeveryABci^l, thi^re.al; 
least: yet he appears in James the firs^t's^ ti9tiB»joit|i%jf 
jknai^ith. the Cbiii CKaltaD, against Alexaader (m( the 
;saiiie race.' Mac Phajl, Mac Glericb, M$c Martii^ jVfoc 
.€ril¥eil, aivd some} more biird naiies are said to baiire 
«(»ruDg from hioi; but ontbis bead also I niu«t refer, to 
the. printed aatborities, ^iote the superiority is disputed. 
X oanhot help tbiaking tbat the Mac Rto are \rery w^iefilt 
aiidtery' Celtic.; but'neime. will assist me in provlbgit. 
Aft to the Mac Gilliyrays, if they will not defimd tbdii»- 
. jeel^es in prints boiw ci^ I Record their ancient wortk Sf 
the. jdfiig'bty Gla^ of .Campbell, bow musters more of tbe 
^amename beneath it than ^ny other, be it; a very tjues- 
.lionable Highlander, as far aii bis remote origin is con- 
toemed-i h appears ttdi beia Norman fiimily» which beeaoue 
iK^bland by .mwrying: the heiress, of O'Duibb0e> dd 
,Irieb Cbief ef ArgylWiire.in tlie twelftb. Oentuiiy. Hence 
.»aro9se LfM^bow*; The. tome Ctoibel, appmrs in Bymer, 
j;)|igda}ei and Pjny une. TUei?e wete Cltmhel^Jn Ayrsbirte^ 
,as well aS' iftl^e Ii^tes and in Pertbahire. Csuttpbell, like 
J^ewi»*ti appears to. have bad his first risci as a, Highland 
'9bJef« pn the ruins, of Afexander of Lorn. Thii nameiie 
.derived) ds. it is saidt frdm Reauchamp ill. Noronandy. 
:AMbou0b :tbi99 aociie^tj tbeenoismaus esUtent and power p( 
4|^ f^iaily in the Hjgl^laftdsr is of a very ildsodern date; 
imd wbatffver C^mpbeil qf Calder might bavebeen^ in 
,ge(|jgre0,be was,.^ tbe Wesl^ a Lowlaiidet and. an in- 
,trl|de^ A^ to the d^sc^t (rem Mervyn (the son lof tb^ 
very establisbed King Artbur)« and a daughter of Chi^ 
debert) thftt mti&tbe toft to those whom it interests. Tl^ 
Highlanders say that lb0 wme is derived from Crooked 
tnouthi as they derive Cameroii from Camstron, end as 
they find similar reasons for Grant and many more. Biit 
whether Lodhow's mouth was sleight or erooked, he 
eelild net have b^en a poall w^n if ben he was a Knight 
ind a Crusader, at a time when few Highland Cfaiefr 
pc^ssibly knew where Jerusalem'Btood, or if they bad evel: 
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beard of it at all, tbeuglit, pit^bably, ikal. thewmAd was 
sbaped like a Pancake, and that 4be. City of David stood 
in ^ middle of it. 

Mac Kay ougbt to be of a Norwegian stenD, thoogli 
said to be ramified- from an important Lowland family. 
Bfac lotosh is a <7ery disputed and troublesome personage. 
ClimCbttttan is supposed to imply a descent from lite 
Caltiy who are equally supposed' to have given tbeir name 
to the Catini of Catteness or Caithness. The rebus? of 
the Cat, OF the <<arnies parlantes," adopted equally by 
this femiiy and Sutherland, goes for nothing more than 
the heraldry which it is worth. It is however supposed 
that this was a family, driven or moved from Caithness 
by Danish invasions. The Highland Genealogists choose 
to derive him from Macduff Thane of Fife; and tJios 
he is Mac an Toisicb, Son of the Thane. But Tosdie or 
Toiseach is not Thane : it was the name of a General or 
military leader among the Irish. Thane, the Saxon Thein^ 
was never a title in the Highlands, as I have noticed on 
other occasions. In Scotland, Skene says it was equi- 
valent to an Earl's son. I doubt if he is correct. Cam- 
den says it was a Charge. The Saxon Thanes w ere Ser- 
vientes Regis. The ordinary Thanes, or the *^ minores,'* 
vrere Feudal Lords. These became Barons in the pro- 
gress of things. The meaning indeed seems to have been 
very lax. Soinetimes it signified Noble ; sometimes Ma- 
gistrate, or e?en a free vassal. There is another descent 
from Mac Donald, through Angus Macintosh in 12&I ; 
but the tale wbiob is told by a Macintosh in confirmatioDy 
is not fit to be repeated. The respective Heads must 
settle > it atnong themselves ; but Shaw, Mac Murrioh, or 
Murdochson, FarqbuarsoB, and Mac Pherson, are named 
as minor branches of this tree. The latter is of a dif- 
ferent opinion ; which is very proper. Achmar says that 
the Farquharsons belong to the Clan Fhionla, whence 
come Finlays, and Mac Kinlays, and Finlaysons. And 
these are descended from Farquhard. Shaw; wbieb is 
Saxon, n^ Highland. A plain man would conclude that 
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Ibe opiileiloe b( the name of Farquliartbh was ti preof, at 
lea^ of ancient importance; be tbe descent wbat at may. 
Every man cannot arrive to our days, from Sbetn^' Hmb, 
Japbef, or Peleg, in an independent stream of bis own. 
I Will not say a word about Solherland and Murray, fi)r 
tbey bave books of tbeir own. Not to know tb^ra, would 
argtie ourselves unknown. And baa not Monsieur Grant 
de Vanx given us an octavo of Grants. He S9iys tbat tbey 
are a ramification of Mac Gregon Otbers are of o)>inidn 
tbat tbey are Normans, and were settled in Moray by a 
marriage with tbe family of Cumin. Some one chooses 
to suppose tbat tbey are Groats ; in wUeb ca^e tbey 
must bave been Knig^hts of tbe Round Tabl^ at Dungsby 
Head. Who is to determine? And wbotbat tias bad 
no other vegetable to dine on in all his Highland pere- 
grinations, but tbe great Stewart tree, can ever forget its 
root, trunk, branches, leaves, and fruit. He wbo desires 
to know Forbes, may consult Sir Thomas Urqubart. If 
Hay was christened at a battle which was never fought 
at Lunoarty, it would be good to show that be was not 
tbe son of Jack Hickathrift, wbo performed the same 
feats before him. 

Those who are inclined to make Cnmin ancient enough, 
should derive him from St. CiHuin, who wrote the life df 
Columba in 657. Unluckily, bis. name was Ciimnan, and 
the Cumins seem to have arrived from Northumberland 
in the reign, of David the first. Thejr Norman origin 
cannot admit of much dispute, more than tbat of tbe St* 
Ciairs^ wbo unquestionably came in the train of William. 
How be sank, and how the Gordons rose, is too recent to 
be a matter of difficulty. Tbat powerful fitmily seems to 
havie been English, and to bave* taken its place in the 
Lowlanda of Scotland soon after the beginning of the 
twaMb Century. 

It is here useful to remark, that we bare no subsidiary 
ramifications.from tbe names of this class, as in the wes« 
tern and purely Highliind ones; a proof of the confusion 
produced from the abuse of this term. The nameless Du- 
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g*al'<t#dnd Bonflldsaikutiied the mm&a;^f their Cbiffis' iti 
those days and' re^ons, till tbe distinction of the sept 
4iUbdlded into, aAd prbdii«ed' the tfames of the vfls»al 
•families. Bat I i^hobld remaricy that among* the naHies ci 
<3roth^ pal-ebtage, Where the real descents have notbe^a 
^Veiervted or indicated by hidtory, it is dfilGolt to diistiii- 
gniih between tbe' Anglo-Saxon o^ei^ of th^ Sooth of 
tStJ^lattd, tb<BN6rnfan imporrted ndtiiei^/ tboee of Fteueh 
casnal fatnili^ft during the intimacy of the t^ro ki&gdoa^, 
anrd those of the ii^Iie^ings who settled in Scotland at the 
period formerly mentioned.' The N6rmans, in a$$ifmiiig 
French nanies, have added to this per|>lexity ; which is 
&6t a little increased by finding that nncfa a name as 
9M[daat, bearing^ the arms of the Montalt^s' of Italy, i^a 
Flitit^ire family ofMoatealts. Bhiees, frdm Yorfcsbn^d, 
Angid Ndrmaii Hamiltons frofiii Bu<i;ki^ghddiAire, Efe* 
lislesy Bethuties, Baillles, Mbntgom0i4es, Bsflii^y Livings 
yton^ily Leslies, and num^fons dth^ai;%re'eqik£illy trouble- 
SOtliie acqnaintances, though few of tfcem <;oncern the ob- 
ject at present iti hand. Tbe Fraa^eris, Cis Ibdve atr^dy 
faititecH are, with the Chi^bolm^, dP dikiifcr Loir Country 
origin, and apparently of French extraction ; being' p&w- 
4rfu\ in East Lbtbian hi the time of Darid Ae first, 
^crihgb no#, fi^Ui- Well-known ciretrntstandasy coiis{S>iciioiis 
aiiioilg Highland Clans. So 0X^ the O^ahaifif^ or Gnep^k ; 
Who W^^ Borderers, aiid who, app^rentlyi settled iinSedl- 
laftd in the sa^eFtefi^n. Of the Mitckeiizifes, the popular 
^pifiidn is OikX %his i^ a Fit^gerHtd ibtm Ireltod, Who r^ 
•ceivbd k 6ra^ bf JELititdil fcA* hfe i^^rvice^ nt tbfe battle bf 
Largs. If th^^e b^ ireally tt chatl^r of Alexattd^r tbe tbirH 
tb that effect, th^i-e is M room for &>if&t» Yet tbe only 
nanies holibcfft id tl^e Noi'Wegiaii iliid dlily adcouot of thils 
afclidii, lire the Stei^att, aiid Pel#r dfe Curry. Alexhuddr 
himself seems to have taken' no share in \u It h h6lt be- 
lieved thht h^ ^^s pt^^bti ikfkd if ther^ wais any otkk to 
di^serV^ Kihtail, 6f sidght §\^^i for hi» estertioh^ It was 
thte l^tfeu^art himfeelf. HbWWet thW i^fey be, ft Fltagarald 
fird'm Leinster must still hft^i^b^6ii ft NdrMregidn ; be^fttt^ 
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Ibis provia^e was, not only especially ojccilpi^ by that 
pteple, but was the last which th^y re^fdii^dy as ^/separate 
'hattofa, in Ireland. The prefix Fitz !was; ii| this eaa^* 
copied froni the Norni^il^; a$ itwjas hy ethe| Iri$bfa- 
iniliesy possibly becaade it was esteemed tnfore g*eqte^ 
thadMicor O. 

The claihisof the Highlands otf the Clans^4H' fatihUfT 
Nttnes^ of Drammond, Monro, Ogilvie, OlipbaQt, Meoziejii 
arid 'many more, maybe measuted by thjb ^apiegeneif^ 
Ftiles. I cdnnot' dnter, iiito atl these points, dinbe %h^ 
wbtild occupy a Tolnme, and a duU on&too. Th^rGnefr 
man Elephant is a. pecvlSarly uiifdrtnttllte choice, ,lo b^ 
ihadei by a Celt. Th^y are all liames at least of whi^h a 
Highlander onght bqt to boast., If the Mac Farlianes have 
not been well settled," it hasr not been for ita^t of fond? 
ness and care in their genealogist. M £iarls of fi^okipjc 
in 1800, ftey are not strictly within the Highland pale, 
spite of the Celtic Mad ; bat they claim, thet rights of pja^- 
rentage, according io . Achmar, over Mac Allan,: MacN^ir^ 
Mac Errochar, Mac William^ and Mac Addrew^ beii^ides 
anch unheard«df and Unspeakable compounds . as Mac 
Niter, Mac Jock, Mac Instalker, Mac Nuyer, Ms^c BoU^ 
and Mac G-rnsich ; to say nothing of whole razees of tfaf 
moi*^ intelligible Smiths^ and Millers^ and others, whicti 
are found aH over the world. MacJLauchlan pretendf 
to be a distinct Irish fietmily, as does MacNaughtoaj 
though some derive the latter from Mac Donald; an4 
Mac Corquodale, claiming a direct, descent from nothing 
less than King Alpin, and independently of Mac Gregor, 
stands like a sort of St. Marino ; a microscopic clan among 
overwhelming multitudes. But he has a paralld, if he 
be a true man, in the name of Wapshott, in England ; of 
which family a blacksmith now at Chertsey is admitted 
to hold the land which his ancestors held at the same 
date, in the time of Alfred. Of Mac Gregor himself, the 
note is great ; and no one need be told that he is de- 
scended from King Kenneth or King Alpin ; but how 
he should have sprung from Grig, better known by his 
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sonorous and absurd name of Greg^ory tbe Great, who 
was never married, and bad no issue of any kind, it would 
be somewbat hard to nndierstand. Among a long list of 
subsidiaries, tbey claim IMac Aulay ; but Bucbanan af- 
firms tbat tbis is an independent Lenox family. 

But time is flying, and I bave not yet arrived 'at tbe 
Mao Paddos and tbe Mac Cggos and tbe Mac Gufibgs and 
tbe Mac Leboses, and tbe Mac Lewbames, and tbe 
Mac Taws, and tbe Mac Ivors, and tbe Mac Oleas, and tbe 
Mac Abeirs, and tbe Mac Lonvies, and the Mac Gilveils, 
and the Mac Eols, and tbe Mac Neits, and the Mac Ma* 
nuses, and the Mac Acbounicbs, and the Mac Kessans, 
and the Mac Sawels, and tbe Mac Kiltochs; and when I 
shall, no one knows. Doubtless tbey bave all b^en great 
men in their several days; but '* shall these compare 
with Caesar and with Canibals, and Trojan Greeks/' 

I will therefore *< imitate the' honourable Roman in 
brevity,** for if you are not tired, I am. The Celtic anti- 
quaries who have given us these cataloguieis, are certainly 
not particularly qualified for the places of Norroy, Rich- 
mond, Garter, Clarenceux, or Lyon ; though theirs is 
but a foolish trade itself, according to old. Lord Pem- 
broke. But it is an innocent' amusement enough ; if these 
aspirants after a descent from Gonier would only keep 
ibeir minds at ease, even though tbe wicked world should 
not choose to believe what cannot be. Tbey are all an- 
cient enough ; heaven knows; since we are at least sure 
that tbey are all Mac Adams. 
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XUNOA. SGAHBA. CORYVBBCHAN. JURA. ISLk. 
COLQNSA. ORANSA. GIGHA. 



CoryFrecbftn is a tremendous whirlpool which swal-, 
lows up all ships that approach within a mile of it» and. 
I have just returned fro^m sailing through Coryn*ec)ian« 
It sterns a singular fatality, that with the best disposi-, 
tions in the world for peace, a quiet personage like my- 
self, can scarcely move a step in this country, without 
knocking his head against some unlucky subject of con- 
troversy. Ifit be not a Druid, it is a Highlander, or his 
clan, or his pedigree, or his Chief, or his virtues, or his, 
kilt. One day it is Fingal, and the next it is a ragged 
Mac Raw, or a knavish boatman. Yesterday it was King 
Constantino Centimachus and his tombstone, and to- 
morrow, possibly, it may be Mrs. Mac Phail and her dirty 
public-house. Berigonium meets you in one quarter, 
Dunstaflfnage in another, Inverlochy in a third, and the 
Parallel roads in a fourth. You fly from this last sub- 
ject of contention, and it is only to plunge into the abyss 
of the Caledonian Canal. In lona, you are assailed by re- 
gimented ghosts of never-born or never-buried kings, and' 
in Lewis, by hosts of pigmies. If you escape the tomb of 
Ossian in Glen Almond, it is only to encounter it in, half 
a dozen other places. Every cave is the very one in 
which the piper disappeared ; and when you have ex- 
tricated yourself from the dog kennels of Oscar and 
Rhyno, it is but to get entangled in the mazes of a High- 
land kingdom before Julius Ceesar, and of a Highland 
University before letters. In abetting emigration, you 
make one enemy, and, in opposing it, another. The ad- 
vocate for large farms and new tenants meets you in 
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wrfttby on one side, aiMl'flic champion far small farms and 
old tenants, on the other. One party is enraged because 
you wish for too many people, and another because yon are 
desirous o( too few. Kelp, fish, towns, mountains, manu* 
faelMiss, mermaids, boats, guides, ostlers, inns, vitrified 
fiNTls, in every thing great and smal), physical, historical, 
political, or metaphysical, past, present, and to come, 
in what exists, may exist, or never did nor can exist, 
there is an obstruction to be surmounted, in some shape, 
or fo^rm, or mode, or modification or other. There is no 
remedy but to arm yours^f cup-a«pee, and to fight your 
Way, like Sir Guy or St. George, through these hosts of 
obstades, or |o shut your eyes and receive passively, all 
tfaaitfate may choose to send you. 

You will naturaHy ask me why I hare knocked 
my head against so many obstacles. They have knodced 
their heads against mine* I did not seek them; they 
encountered me, like ApollyOn ; and if I had not fought 
them, I must have turned back and remained at hohfie 
at peace. If others have escaf>ed, it is because they have 
travelled the broad, and beaten, and easy path of books 
and ^belief; but are We always to go on in the easy way, 
to repose on the ♦* doux and mol cheveit" of ignorance, 
because we will not encounter a few angry Apollyons. 
The fault is in the multitude: Thucydides made the 
very same complaint before I was born. ** Let no one 
trust the poets, nor the prose writers who study embel-- 
lisfament rather than facts.'' For thus, saith he, is thie 
multitude deceived :<< fihding truth by taking what fs 
nearest/' 1 ought, in prudence,* to have given this in 
Gr^k; since Pythagoraiii advises us ** not to poke the 
fire with our sword.** For certain it is that, 

— — " Glament periisse pudorem, — ea cum reprehen- 

dere coner, « 
Yel quia nil rectum, nisi quod placuit sibi, dtcunt, 
Vel quia turpe putant parere miiioribus, et quce • 
Ilnberbes didfcere, senes perdenda faterii" 
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Among the " t^tes cbaudes," this incr^dnlity is sotner 
times dignified by ithe soft term» abuse. *' No abuse, 
Ned, in the world, honest Ned, none." *^ 1 have done 
the part of a careful friend," in protecting faim from htmr 
self. The Lord Chancellor Bacon asslires us that '^ know- 
ledge is more beautiftil than any apparel which can be 
put on jt ;" and that ^^ Facility to beliere, impatience to 
doubt, temerity to answer, sloth to search, seeking things^ 
in words, these are the things" which make prejudice 
pass for patriotism, &ble for trulh, ^*et quod ;8emel re- 
eeptnm est", for knowledge. I shall somi explaia ^tihat 
this formidable Oharybdis lias its moments of peace* Bitt ' 
whirlpods, like^^cai^esaud cascades, have an anoienttanid' 
prescriptive right to exaggeration .and fable. If Chiiry b« 
diftand Gory vr:ejcban have not escaped^ neither has. the 
Mablstrom ; since Kirdber* says that 4here is a hole in it 
which reaches to the centre. of the earth and cooamuni-: 
cates with the Gulph of Botbnia; Just so did the learned 
formerly dispute whether Teneriffe was sevealy-'nine, or 
ftfty-two, or only nine miies hig^h*. 

Unless it be the^passage of the Doriah more, the Kyle 
rich, and the jKyle baken, ^re is hardly any thing 
throughout all the Western islands more amusing, exit- 
ing, and anxious, timn the passage of the Sound of Scarba. 
Landsmen generally tkink thiemselves safe when they are 
near their own pr<»per element ; but here, even the 
rawest is tempted to doubt of his security, when he sees 
himself surrounded 1 on all sides by rocks and islands, 
bu#etingasea that invades him before, bebind, and all 
ifound, and wbisked and whirled. abo«t in twenty ways, 
by wbirlpools- and xiUrrents -that are running in all man- 
nier of 4ir6ction6 at the same moment. ^ With a h^d sea, 
a beating wind, «^d a favourjng tide, it is perfection ; it 
is not less so when the wind and sea are favourable, and 
the current) at odds with both; particularly if the man 
at the helm never ^held a tiller except on the Grinan' 
Canal. A hill on one of these islands has been wro«ighit 
by the quarry tnen into the shape of a bouse. B^ng the 
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principal pbjeet, il serves .for a scale to the whole ; and' 
thus the sloops, look like cockle-shells, and the men: like 
mites; f?hile. the whole island, whichJsnot less liian a 
mile over, appears to be about the size of a kale-yard. 
Thus the majority always carries its point, however in 
the MrroDg; just as the belUrope in our cabin, which was 
the only perpendicular line in the ship, seemed the only 
one that was never right, because it was always in a 
minority. 

JItot the sea is not .for ever raging in the Sound of 
Scarba. I crossed it in a toy of a yauU with a single 
boatman, at six in a Jnly morning, when the sky was 
without a cIo»d, and the air without a breeze. The water 
would have been smooth if it could : it was iodeed glassy ; 
but' it was a torrent of melting.and boiling glass ; stream- 
ing and whirling, in all sorts of evolotes and involutes 
of curves, and running forward all the while, like a 
milUstream, whirlpools, curves, and all. The pomr little 
wherry went up, and down, and side-ways, and forwards, 
and backwards, and round-about, and I thought it fortu- 
nate that I did not go to the bottom. Yet after thus qua- 
drilKng h ;for twenty miles, to. get over a apace of two, we 
landed . in Lunga, no one well knew how. This is a 
rocky an^ rude island, about a thousand feet high, and 
tlie view« from It are fine. But every thing here is beau- 
tiful, aud aU stations aflford fine views. 

Scarba, wfajch is about three miles long, is a single 
conical mbuntain, of an degantform, rising suddenly oat 
of the sea all round, to the height of fifteen hundred- feet 
or more; conspicuous from afar, and from all quarters, 
no less from' its altitude than from its figure* The suHace 
is rocky and rode, and. towards the west in particular, it 
m cut down perpendicularly, by rngged precipices of 
many hundred feet in height. The east aide forms.one of 
the most striking and romantic objects onihis coast. The 
sea-klioe, receding in a beautifully regular curve^ pro-, 
dtteesa.bay from which the land rises with a rapid ^nd 
nniform acclivity, diversified- with projecting rocks^ and 
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' i!oriej*ed witii a light scattered- forest of bircfa andaid^r, 
whidiyiii the landscape; has all the effect of the finest wood. 
When at anchor, the ressel lies in a wooded amphitheatre ; 
Ae trees towering far aloft and descending to the water's 
edge; while closing in on each hand, the projecting points 
«of the.bay, and the opposite island of Luing, seem to form 
the boundaries of an inland lake. 

It .is between. Scarba and Jara that the Strait of the 

Coryyrechan lies ; and, by watching the tide, I succeeded 

in navigating it in the long-boat. We had^ daring many 

seaaons, watched for an opportnnity ^f sailing tbrongb it 

in the vessel, during the period of its turbulence; but 

unsuccessfuHy. On the Jura side, the coast is rocky and 

often precipitous, but without any- very striking features. 

tThe Scarba sboiie however, is both rude and magnificent ; 

. while the interest is increased- by the perilous situation 

from which it miist be viewed. It is impossible , to be 

engaged in. this wild plat^e without considerable anxiety. 

i With every precaution, danger is always impending : 

'«in€e;any miscalculation of. the tides, or the unexpected 

occurrence of sudden bad weather, might render it imr 

^possible for a boat. to extricate itself* even if, by running 

dttto>some creek, it should escape being immediately J^gt. 

^Every .observation is imade. as if from the brink of a 

sprecipace.. Likethe philosophers of Laputa, one eye was 

direpted to the clouds, and another to the watch. If one 

rchss^of danger was only possible, the other was certain. 

The error of a few minutes might have been the price of 

;as;-many lives ; ,and>yon may well imagine that I did not 

linger them away: on rocks far more dangerous than thos^ 

:of the Sirens. , 

ii The hazards of the Coryvrechan, are of the same na- 
ftiiire as those of theother narrow ehann^s of the. Weitern 
^Isknds, as well as of the Pentland Firth ; and if greatoF, 
•they may still :be avoided, with similar precautions. Bot 
M>this passage is seldom used by boats, and nerer by 
ivesseis^it has received^ in addition to the exaggecalJoi^; 
the further ill chmracter which attends aJl untried clangera; . 
vol. IV. E E 
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Had it been as necessary a channel as tfce Kyle Bich or 
Hoy Mouth, we should have heard far less of its horiWR; 
Like those of the Mablstrom, they shrink before the boM- 
ness of a fair examination. The leading cause of the tuhrbni 
lence of the sea here, is the narrowness of this passage, 
with the constraint thus produced in the tide-wave. To 
this must be added a pyramidal rock, rising with a rapid 
acclivity from the bottom, which is about a hundred 
faAoms deep, to within fifteen of the surface. The Mahf- 
Strom is indebted for its whirlpools, to a rock precisely 
simihir, at twenty fathoms. The course of tbe tide^stream 
is thtis diverted, so as to assume numerous intricate diteo- 
tions, as in the Pentland Firth ; while a counter-current 
or eddy being also produced, chiefly 6n the Scarba side, 
the ietum of this into the main strea[m, produces tM^ 
gyrations, resembling the wells of S#ona and Stroma, 
which romance has magnified into a trhirlpool cajpaWe of 
8 wal lowing ships. One of these appears more conspicuous 
than the others; but, in smooth itrater, the whole stream 
is full of those whirling eddies so common in all similar 
tide'^straits. 

When there are wind attd seii both, and morie partico- 
larly when the former is opposed to the swell, or to the 
tide', or to both, the danger' then bea>iiies real, as the 
l^rater th^n breaks high and sh6rt in every direction, and 
iW'ith frightful Violence. It is this short, breaking sea 
which might swiallow up a vessel, unless every thing were 
welt secured on deck ; not the whirlpools, which only 
impede the steerage. One vessel only, a fbireigner, is 
remembered to have passed inadrertenfly through it at 
an improper time. From the alarm of the crew, she libit 
steerage, and became unmanageable'; but* was ithrown 
out into the eddy, and carried away, unharmed^ along* the 
Jura shore. I have seen both Hoy Mouth and Cot^ 
vrechan in gales of wind of equal violence : ' and, if I mis- 
take not, the fonner was fully as terrific an object as the 
latter. The flood^tide runs through this gulph from the 
eastward; and though the rapidity cannot be' 'tifeire 
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•nileg in an hours 1^ it has been camputed, it must be very 
Gomiderable. The violence of the sea is also greatest 
with the flpodi because of the general opposition of the 
western swelL In.neap^-tides, there is an hour or more 
of repose at the change; and» in springs, about half as 
much. At those tioaes, and in moderate weather, even 
sujiall boats may pass through without difficulty. We 
left it with no less success than we had entered ; but. 
wBji^e just late enough to find that we had but a few mi-, 
nutes to spare. 

Intimate as I am with Jura, I have little to say of it,. 
sind much less to say in its favour. The distant view of 
its mountains, remarkabIe,-iio less for their conical forms 
than .their solitary reign, leads to expectations that are 
not realized. This island is a continuous mountain ridge, 
elevated to the southward into five distinct points, of 
which the three principal are called the Paps; and the flat 
land which it contains, is of an extent so trifling^ as 
scarcely to merit notice. Of course it displays little agri-> 
culturcr and contains but a scanly population ; being o]f;ie 
continued tract of brown and rocky mountain pasture. 
The western shore contains inany of those caves and 
ariches. which are so common throughout these islands; 
but 1 saw none worthy of being distingi^^ished. The great 
linlet.of Loch Tarbet possesses no beauty ; nor are thiere 
afiy, antiquities to redeem the total want of natural in- 
terest The sam® is trne of Lowiandman's Bay, and of 
this barbour of the Small Jsles, on the eastern coi^t, 
i^^ience Ben Shianta rises. 

Ben ^n Oir and Bea na .Cailli^, are accessible from 
.the iStrfiit of Isia; aM their medium height is about 2500Q 
l^et. They afford, an extensive view, not onlyof Isla 
•and Jura, but of the smaller isles eastward and west- 
ward, and of the coast of Can tyre; the distant hori- 
jKon teminating, yet very faintly, with Mull. If not very 
rijchand splendid Jn objects, it is still striking from the 
;iiride ex;panse which it commands, and from the extensive 
jhorizpn of sea brought iiilder the eye. But the chief 

EE 2 
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iiUerest is found in ibe display of the skeleton and struc-* 
ture of Jura, which ie^ms anatomized to its very founda- 
tions, ^nd in the beauty and correctness of the geoihetfi* 
cal pers(>ectjve : the lines of the strata departing from 
beneath, and stretching far to the north, till they meet 
and vanish in a point of the distant horizon. 

The strait which separates Jura from Isla is narrow, 
and remarkable for the accurate correspondence of the 
opposite shores; as if the two islands had been disjoined 
by violence* The tides run through it with the rapidity 
of a river. French eilan, a small islet, still shows the 
ruins of a castle called Glaig, said to have been a prison 
belonging to the Macdonalds, He who is on the hunt 
after castle$, may often imagine that he has found one, 
m the trap veins which here, as in Mull, often rise above 
the surface, in forms resembling ruined walls. 

There is something picturesque about the ferry house 
at Portaskeg. The shore was -covered with cattle; and 
while some were- collected in groups under the trees and 
rocks, crowding to avoid the hot rays of a July evening, 
others were wading in the sea to shun the flies, some em- 
barking, and another set swiinming on shore from the 
ferry-boats; while the noise of the drovers and the boat- 
men, and all the bustle and vocif^^ration which whisky 
did not tend to diminish, were re-echoed from hill to hill, 
contrasting strangely with the silence and solitude of the 
surrounding mountains. The disembarkation formed a 
most extraordinary spectacle. I had seated myself with 
my back to the horned company, meditating thoughts 
oblivious of bulls and boats alike, when I was startled 
by a plu!>ge under my nose, on which uprose from the 
bottom of the deep a cow, and with such a bound as al* 
most to clear the entire surface. For an instant I forgot 
myself, and thought it was the very Water BuH df which 
I had heard; The very long nrinute that intervened be- 
tween the plunge of each and its reappearance above the 
water, as they were all thrown over in succession, was 
almost awful ; and their extreme buoyancy was indicated 
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by the elastic and forcible spring with which they rose 
above the surface, to fall back again into the sea. 

Though Isla is considerably, difierent from Jura in 
character, it is not very interesting to a traveller, unless 
as he may take pleasure in witnessing the rise and pro*- 
gress of agricultural improvement and wealth. It retains 
so few marks of Highland manners, as scarcely, to excite 
any feelings different from the Low county. Opulent 
tienants. Lowland agriculture, good houses, roads,<niake 
us forget that we are in the ancient Kingdom of the Nor- 
wegian Lords of the Isles. Its extent is cxmsiderabie, 
and the general character is mountainous; though it 
contains much flat and cultivated land. The bigh^rHract 
lies chiefly to the northward, and resembles Jura. Of 
wood there is little, if we except some recent plantations 
and single trees, too limited to produce much effect in the 
landscape. Loch in Daal forms a spacious but a shallow 
bay, much frequented by shipping; and the. village or 
town of Bowtnore at its extremity, is of a respnctabi^ 
size and appearance. On the western shore, theret is a 
very large and open cave called Uaimh more, whicht in 
the diays of poverty, was inhabited by different faipilies. 
The cave of Sanig, further to the south, is narrow, dark, 
wet, and uninteresting. Loch Gruinard is a deep inden- 
Cation ; but i^hallow and marshy ; giving ample evidence 
of having been once united to Loch in Daal, so as to.have 
divided the island into two parts. The sea banks which 
it has long left dry, and the still progressive shoaling of 
both these inlets, are proofs that cannot be mii;taben. 
The east coast is withoiit interests But if I thus hurry 
through Isla, it is chiefly because I can point out.nothing 
which has not often come before us, in ■ other and better 
forms, already. Had it been the first island reviewed, it 
would have afforded ground for much that has now been 
anticipated. 

If this island had retained all its antiquities, it might 
have presented many objects of interest; since it was 
once the principal seat of the Lords of the Isles*' The 
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efaapda 'wBicH remain are reoffless, and ruinoas; but w 
the enclosure of that at Kildalfon, there are two crosses 
coirered with sculpture : yet of elamsy ptv^^Atioiify and 
without any merit. It appears to hare once abounded 
Jo religious structures* and, if we might judge hyth& 
names Balinabby, 'Ardneare, and the iiAand of I<W¥e* 
{Hearen,) it must have possessed some ecclesiasticat es- 
tablishments.; Cairnsy barrows, wells of concealment 
and monumental stones, are objects too common every 
where to demand now any particular notice. Thcf: re- 
mains of an artificial hHlock, resembling the celebrated 
Tynewald hill of the Isle of Mann, hav^ been meAtidned 
^Isewh^e, as a memorial of the ancient Norwegian go- 
Vemmenl« Of the usual Bound works, Dun Boitereg ia 
remarkable for containing a gallery within the walls, like 
th^ Glen £1^ towers ; as is another in the same neigh-> 
bonrhood for having a banquette within. In Loch Goirm 
there is an island on which once stood a s<J[uare fort or 
castle, with a round tower at each angle ; while other 
ruins point to a former pier and some subsidiary build- 
ings. This was one of the castles of the Lords of the 
Isles ; and, in Loch Finlagan, there is another ruin of 
the same nature, with the traces also of a pier and a 
Chapel. Bere, as Martin informs us, was a large stone^ 
seven feet square, to receive the feet of Macdonald when 
he was crowned ; the elected Chief standing on it while 
the sword and the white rod of power were placed in his 
hands. 

If all antiquities w^re like the following, antiquity- 
hunting might become a better trade than it has ever yet 
been. A farmer, in digging, some ye^rs sintee, found 
eighteen golden rings or bracelets, and, sopposing they 
were brass, converted them into hancHes for aebestof 
drawers. Such ornaments were worn by the Gauli^ i and 
among the northern nations, before the use of eoia^^ 
rings were used instead of money* Hringa or Singa,and 
Bang, signified bracelets as well as finger rings. They 
Were worn by the Nobles or officers round their wrisH 
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md wei^;^iv4)ii j^ tb^ people as r^^ivirsirds for particular 
9f^vims; while t^ey were abo used at the ceremonies, 
of tQvestijtare. ^ Thai; they were the currept money, ap« 
pears emt^in} siiic^ Haco is described by the ppet Sturla» 
wloyyiQg. <}§nti:ibtttio§is frpm the e»emy» in j^ngs; and 
lbi9;Baug:G^I^4l^, the ring e;&acter| appqais tp have be^ii 
tti9 Sj^ecutiq^^r of the Norwegian Excbeqjuer., Such is. 
pcob^tily the history xif this Chest of Drajnrers. They; 
hfA b^en idly imngiaed to be Ep^an ; and, of course |he 
7PVy/-*goldef th^Stra^liger'' which Macphenson and Fin^ 
g^i^lp from. C^racaJhu In t^e days of Norway, and^ 
^a^^ I^eadip^i^ vfere wcoq^^ht in Isla ; but they have 
t^eoD fpr spm^ time. abandonee). It possessed also the re 
piitation, (and I suppose a fraudful one), of producing 
Qttipkpitff^, Cp^al^,.a9d other yaluable metals. Miners 
wd p|rpjpq^or§.havje,the art of d^fcpvpring, at Iei)st thO; 
lockets iu.wbich metallic minerals abound^ and have, 
^ey^ b^en b^^^kwardi mpre thi^ their fraternity the 
i^chyinis^, i^ expedients for extracting them from those^ 
Eep€^itori|^s.i 

^ ^|t was npyf full suniuier, even h^re. The tide did nol^ 
qh<^^l^ to run the r^ght way,, the wi|{d did not choosy, tp; 
l^QMi wdth^ weather wjeis spjpyely that tlj^e sun seemed 
911 if it djd not ebopi^ to ^et. I4 is this lingering sun,; 
<mepittg 9|pi9ly b^ne^th the edgje^ of the horia^op, with, 
lis. aittei^aot ti^ijigbt nftvef lost till it is renewed. again,, 
^ich ii)ak€^ us first w;oi^der vjrben it wi^l he time to^ go, 
to bedj, und which s^t. last returns to t^ll us not to ^M 
idlf / f* Cogijt upctes vigilare serenas«" And thus I sat 
^ the de^4 qatebipg whiidngs, and Ipoking at the yellow 
and red light a» it gleapopd along the bright and still sea, 
^Pnderipg when it /vf ould becori^e grey^ th^t I at least 
inigbt have my owp walch b^low. But it became yel- 
lonter and r;edder, pot a minute was ther^ in which Ma- 
hpmc^ might not ht^ve distinguished a black thread froia. 
awhite,/'Or a. Pharisee have sf en the blue and i?irhite inC 
.thc^.fringe.of his.gprmept; morning capie treading on the 
^oar. of evening, as if Mpwilling to part, and at length the 
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4M COLONl^A. 

«UH rose as he had Set^ glanciog bright over the tops of 
the waves, before I had well recollected the astronomy 
df my school days. It was then either too late or too 
early for sleep, and we weighed anchor for Colonsa. 

Colonsa and Oransa form one ^ain of about twelve 
miles in length ; the former island b^ing about ten miles 
long, and the two being separated by a strait less thftn a 
mile wide. The exterior aspect of Colonsa is hilly, radis; 
and unpromising; but after passing a hilly barrier on the 
west, we enter suddenly on a fertile and pleasing valley, 
containing a fresh* water lake. When Oransa was a mo* 
nastery, it is probable that Cdonsa was church kuid : and 
it still contains the traces of four chapels, together mlb 
some monumental stones. 

Oransa possesises no other interest than that whieli 
arises from the ruins of its monastery; but as this has 
been described and figured by Pennant, I may pass it 
slightly. That Columba first landed in Oransa, but that, 
having foresworn even the sight of Ireland, he quitted it 
for lona, is a tale well known. Oran too is reported to 
have built the monastery ; but the present ruins belong 
to the period of the Romish church. This establishment 
was a Priory for Canons of St. Augustin, not Cistercians^ 
as has been said ; and cannot well date higher than- the 
thirteenth century. The dimensions of the Church are 
about sixty feet by eighteen,. and there are the remains 
of a Cloister which has formed a square of forty feet^' 
built with sharp, but rude, arcb^, of no decided charac- 
ter. Among other ruinous buildings, there is a ichapel 
containing a tomb bdonging to an Abbot Mac-Duffi6; 
together with a handsome sculptured cross. 

In these bright summer seas, and on these white sandy 
bottoms, the sensation of being in a smaU boat is some- 
times almost alarming, as it often is in the West Indmn 
islands. It was most striking, early in the morning, 
when the sky was without a cloud, and when the refle4B- 
tionswere so perfect, that not even the line of the horizon 
could be seen. There seemed to be no water. Abound; 
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all appeared to bci sky alike, above and below; and Im»- 
neatfa and far distant, was the bright sand, with every 
stone and weed visible on the bottom* The boat felt as 
if suspended, like a balloon, in mid air; and on lobkilfgf 
over the side, the feeling was that of being on the edge 
bf a precipice, from which a fall would not have drowned 
yon, but have broken your neck* It was quite a relief to 
disturb the water around, so as to become convinced thai 
there was some support at hand. * " i 

Snch had been the evenings and the mornings,' arid 
str^eh rose the next day. The small islands of Gigha and 
Cara stretched atong the horizon, a bank of tender mist 
on a cool grey sky, with not a vapour above nor a ripple 
below to disturb the stiil serenity around. All seeoved 
io tranquil, so 4ead, that even the light wfanch marked 
the place of the rising sun, appeared an intrusion on the 
Universal repose. It was as if the sun had never set^and 
would never rise ; as if the elements had never moved, 
«sifthe world had but then been created in peace, in 
peace to remain for ever. Not a sea bird was yet awake, 
the sails hung dead over-the sleeping vessel, and, as if 
afVaid to hear his own voice in the universal silence, the 
man at the helm spoke in a whisper. But the gradual 
son streamed slowly upwards, and at length surmounted 
the wave ; the tide washed us gently on, with itslelf ; and, 
still motionless on the quiet surface, imperceptibly we 
jreached the anchorage. 

Cara and Gigha are so slij^tly separated as tb form 
alfliost one island, about seven miles long^ rocky, and 
bare of trees^ atid therefore without beauty. Yettbe'di- 
versity of the ground, and the proximity of the mainland^ 
render Gigha pleasing; and wood, could that be induced 
to grow, might render it beautiful. It has a population 
of about 500 inhabitants, and the people show a well; 
which, on being- duly exorcised, produceiB a favourable 
wind to the supplicant. A cross, the rqins of a chapel, 
and some tombs, offn* no peculiar interest. The- remains 
of a Law Ting, on Tynewald hiH, are more importaBt, as 
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Jhinng tb^ on}yiTlii9g;iev«Ua b^ideft' t^ of Ifla, whiek 
rtoMiiiis in tbb-blaDdfu It ia a species pf :8trup!iir9,;)iowr 
.•vefi so: easily obscured by tinie^ that^ qnless marked by 
iPidStioQ^ it may easily escape notice. 

Before parting with these islaods* I. must notice the 

aeolplaredstonea of die HigUaods^ which I have-httberte 

MHitfted. The Aoltquaries, have been so learned 'about 

W^ihrn' wd Gippi^ and About Jacob and Laban, and about 

the stones which Joshua ^et up, and about Terminus, and 

Obelisks, and what not, thi^ I shall claim the prii^iiege of 

fMMsing it all by. They were the substitutes, also, for 

Jupiterand Juno when nations could not carre; in the 

East, th^ w«re emble^is c^the Sun, .and Siva, and -Mi* 

tlm; in the North- they served aimilar ends to the Chil* 

dfun of Odin ; every where they have bew Altars, $tqnes 

off Election,. Monuments to. Heroes,^ Mfmorials of Vi<^o- 

ries^and records .of treatiea, decrees, ^and gn^ot&t of land ; 

JMffKNrialB^ serving the purpose of p^rchmeoit indented 

atid red tape. Suppose the : treatise writNu* Fojc those 

ander review, we can readily assign, at lenW two of these 

Hsen* The monomental ones,. ^UedJu Wales Moini Gwyr^ 

ov the Stones of Heroes, ane^ known by the usheSjfind re? 

ttanis found .beneath them; . those used for Ekptions 

were sjufficiently discussed formerly when spring of 

llio Circles. The sculptured obelisks avejihe most obi- 

acnie, and the. rooi^t interesting: yet, how«v«r connected 

with the antiquities of the Highlands, they almost, all lie 

begpondi the proper, boundaries of this region* These have 

been.so: fer fignred^by Fennftnland Gordiner, as to rour 

der distailed descriptions unnecessafy. The c^je^ct here 

is, to attempt: to ascertain thein mndi-diaputed age 99d 

purposes, and the people with whom they: origtuatod. 

Hie Stone ofi Borr^a is.the n^osl nded of these* Cor- 
diner has seen more than exists, on it ; forgetting ^h^ r^l 
dhty of an anti<|uaRry f a^duty well pointed ontjn Sit R« 
Porter'a trasela, StilU it re{Hresents battles, and posaibly^ 
atnaatyi od peaces U is clearly the- history of two^ actions^ 
not el: One) as Gordaner says:, bejcons^tbo ^Qpops ougsg^ 
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diffbtin eacb, and there are twodistiDOt£xteatiiiM.oC 
'Prisonerd; It is supposed to mark the conquest of tUe 
Danes by the Scots, and a treaty betvi^een .Maleolm; «nd 
some fictitJQus Canute or Sueno. Bot the^Oa^dry in 
ibuted. The Sea Kings hiad oo Oavalry, and theteliire it 
is the Scots who are beaten. The motrament, be A^ 9tg0 
wkat it may^ is therefore a Danish one* History 'knoini 
of no treaty between Malcolm aod the Danes: tbeMfii 
nb end to supposing. The Rupie ommnients belf to OMnk 
thenation of the Sculptors: .the Gross -linrits die date< to 
a peviod within the tenth Gentmry* Tbis is;all ihatr'we 
shall ever know about the Pillar of Forres. It^is indtf* 
ferent whether the victory tyelongBtotke Oaledt^MtM-ior 
the Norwegians, as Ac honour is pretty, nearly balaMod 
in their coHipound posterity^ 

The Maiden'stobe of . Ab^deeashire is. a remarkabl* 
Obelisk. This con^nsvaaioDg other less inpofftanl} mat* 
ters» the Runic Elephant^ wbieh hast pnzzled aH'th^aft« 
tiquaries, the Comb and Looking«^Iasl(, wbi^ GU>tdoB|; 
Pennant, Cordiner, aad ali the rest have mislldcen^ and 
apparently, Rudders^ ChalmmrssiEiys that tb^ Maideniif»gr 
is a Roman road. It is the causeway to the foti of Bei»» 
nacbie, and exactly resembtea that of Noatk.^ These iBi»- 
gfinary Ronian roads have led- antiqiiaries: aatisay^. and 
felsified the history of the Roofiab arms in Britain. It is 
tiiiie that this were corrected ^ tor that reason. Now tlus 
stone shoald be a monument to a female; The Abbess 
of IcMta bears the same emblem : it was a.' Sexual Robust 
Originally, to Us, the Comb and Loolang«glass Hre Grask^ 
They have been found oa votive tablets and* sepulchral 
stones f and among other pUces^ on tbe Antydewi marr 
Ues, apparently as the offermg of a Priestess. Heli«9 
the Maiden stone might be supposed Roman. But the 
Scandinavians borrowed so many eastern emblems, tb«^ 
diey may also have adopted this onoj* Thttit is confirmed 
by the presence of the Elef^iast, wbicli ooeurs also al 
IMbigto, at Dornoch, andekswliere; Tboa^b the Ske* 
Iston- of the Etaphant is found buried ia^tho I^QSth, (thft 
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animal itself could not have been known. to the nati^ 
Grotbs. ' It is the emblem of Granesha, who is even sculp- 
tured with a trunk. The Rudders unite in indicating 
the Scandinavian origin of this stone. 

As I do not mean to describe the stones of IVIeigle, I 
shall only remark that, by uniting various apparently in« 
congruous emblems, they have given rise to endless nrni- 
sense; having been supposed Egyptian and what not; 
erected by Boethius's Egyptian Scottish colony. Hunt- 
ings are the prevailing ornainents. Gordon dreams that 
they are police officers in pursuit of the problematical 
murderers of Malcolm the second. Another is a monu- 
ment to Queen Guinever. Nay, this Queen was an adul- 
teress says Buchanan, and she was devoured by wild 
beasts; and yet there are five monuments to her, not 
merely one. Maul e is worse ; and Gordon says that the 
serpents are eels, and represent the Loch of Forfar; and 
Cordiner— -this is really more like Children than even 
"old women." Cordiner is very learned about the Pam- 
phylian hieroglyphics: which have nothing to do with 
th« matter. ' It is all in the usual style of guessing and of 
seeking for the only impossible explanations. Runic 
Elephants, Camels, Centaurs, Lions, serpents, fishes, 
circles, triangles, balls, such are the principal objects, 
together with the undoubted Christian Cross. Thus the 
date of these becomes also limited, and we must equally 
refer them to the tenth Century and to the Scandinavians; 
be the objects what they may. This is the simple solu- 
tion of all the obelisks, as it is of tlie Circles. 

The Crypt of Canterbury, and numerous Irish Sculp- 
tures, as well as French ones recorded by Montfaucon 
and Chiflet, equally show that the Northmen borrowed 
those emblems from the east. . Childeric adopted .them: 
and Heathen Deities were even worshipped in France in 
the seventh Century. Cordiner desires that the Cross 
should be Egyptian, because he chooses to go to a re* 
mote antiquity for these stones. There is no affinity. 
The carved stones of Iceland all belong to the tenth 
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Century, like these, antl it was then that the Cross be- 
came united with the more ancient traditional emblems. 
The Irish Danes were converted in 984, according to 
Ware; but, if we may trust to a coin of Aniaff, in 930* 
Odin ordered great stones to be erected over the dead* 
That they were frequented by Nani, or spirits, as Keysler 
tells us, is a separate and more ancient opinion. It has. 
as little to do with the, stones in question, as the ima- 
ginary dedication of all obelisks to the Sun or to the 
Monolithic worship. Those who describe such stones in 
support of their several opinions, describe what has no 
existence ; like Hemingford, when he says that the stone 
of ' DunstafTnage was ^^ Lapis pergrandis" ^^ concavus 
quidem, ad modum rotuudee cathedrae conspectus." 

As to the oriental resemblances, Wormius says that 
the Danish emblems were all Egyptian. The combina- 
tions of the circle and triangle are found in the Irish 
Norwegian Sculptures, as well as in those of Meigle. 
The Scandinavians probably borrowed them from the Ro- 
mans, who adopted Egyptian Gods and emblems under 
the Emperors. It is equally probable that, like the Pam- 
phylian, Barberini, and Isiac hieroglyphics, which have 
produced a volume in Kirclier's hands, they had no 
meaning, or very little. The Runic knot w.as the emblem 
of faith, union, constancy. It was the Trulofa: and the 
term has been corrupted into a very popular one without 
much perversion of its meaning. Cnut was Knot, be- 
cause be united England, Denmark, and Norway. Like 
the Hieroglyphics, it seems to have degenerated at last 
into a mere ornament. Such is the simple history of Sculp- 
tures, rendered foolishly mysterious by dullness that 
would fain pass for learning. I am almost sorry to have 
wasted so many words on them. 
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ANCIENT HIGHLAND POLICY AND MANNERS. 



To place my own views of Ancient Highland policy 
and manners in opposition to the popular opinion, will 
naturally incur the charge of presumption. But popular 
opinions are transmitted, for centuries, without criticism 
or enquiry ; received, because current. If that indolence 
which shuns the enquiry that would disturb its repose, 
be thus flattered, so prejudice and affection have here 
concurred in giving reception to that which was also 
flattering to our feelings. The charms of romance too 
have been superadded; so that it has become as diflS- 
cult to separate truth from fiction and to change the bias 
of the public mind, as it is unpleasing to oppose the popu- 
lar belief. But History must not shrink from its duties. 
** The Historian,'' says Leland» M must be armed against 
censure by hi&r consciousness of his love of truth, and by 
a literary courage which despises every charge except 
that of wilful misrepresentation." 

As to the ordinary writers, their opinions go for little ; 
since they are seldom more than the transcribers of each 
other. From the herd of tourists, I can indeed except 
only Pennant. and Johnson. But these subjects did not 
enter into the views of the former : and if Johnson's re- 
marks are those of a powerful mind, he .has erred by 
reasoning on the current opinions which he took without 
enquiry. To such names as Home and Dalrymple, I might 
add many others; but the enumeration would, I believe, 
include all the writers who have either noticed this subject, 
or written expressly on it; every one of them, as far as I 
know, having followed the ordinary romance, and not one 
having chosen to see what the system really was. Hailes 
might have placed it in a just view, if he had chosen : and 
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if be Lady his name would have carried that Professioeal 
authority which alone weighs with the mass of mankind, 
and p<»ssibly, long since have reduced us to a state Qf com- 
mon sense on this subject. I showed formerly, that he had 
declined the Political History of the Islands as unneces- 
sary, and as laborious or ^ prolix.'^ No one but Jiimself 
could have explained his reasons for either omissio% ai(d 
those ffe now can never know. That ourgeneral Antiqiiar^ 
ries should have overlooked this subject, is notsurpri8io|^« 
Some miserable ruin or silly usage pf Jersey or Mann if 
sufficient to occupy pages, while no one seems to recol- 
lect that the latter remains to Britain, a relic of the Kor- 
ivegian constitution by which so large a portion of 
Scotland was once governed, and a memorial of the most 
splendidacquisition ever made by its strength and policy ; 
as they forget that the Norman Islands are all that Bri- 
tain's Kingnow^bolds of that ancient Dukedom which 
gave England a proud footing in the heart of its rival'a 
dominions, and which still give it a port on a hostile 
shore, for which France would pawn the best jewel in.it» 
crown. 

It is easy, from slender traditions and casual records^ 
io construct systems : and if to assertions we can oppose 
only doubts, if we cannot controvert because we cannot 
lay hold of a shadow, belief will be regulated by preju- 
dice or inclination, by the pleasure it may afibrd or the 
pride it may chernh. Thus has. a System been con- 
structed in this case, which has .gained that currency 
tuuong the Lions, that must follow where the Lions are 
the Statuaries and where the majority cares not what is 
believed. It is Apelles who paiats Antjigonus in profile 
<miy. That ^ very thing is best, that all are brav,e, and 
generous, and happy, that government is conducted 
without force, that constraint is the result of paternal 
.care, and obedience of affection, forms a. picture of Uto- 
pian felicity, which we cherish with deUght, an4 P^^t 
from with reluctance. Yet whatever pleasure therc^^niay 
be ni«elf-deeeption, we cannot {prevent the unwelcome in- 
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trusion of Reasoti, which forces itself upon us uncalled, 
«od asks, can this be true; 

But we can also controvert ; not only from history 
and from moral reasoning, but from the very traditiotts 
tind tales themselves, on which the reverse and common 
opinion has been founded. These present little else tlian 
the record of a most savage and unhappy condition : op- 
pression, wrong, and vice, at home; and abroad, feud, 
-theft, and rapine : every disorder in short, external and 
internal, that ever belonged to the worst states of So- 
ciety. 'While warfare was of the most cruel description, 
treachery^ rebellion, and assassination were common, even 
among the nearest relations : and if the former involved 
practices found only amotig the most savage nations, to 
the latter were owing many of -the dismemberments 
which gave rise to the independent Clans, the very ex- 
istenceof wfaich,is itself a proof of this state of things. To 
know their history, to read the current tales, and to beiiev?e 
otherwise, to form a theory for the Highlands,- of rotnan- 
tic virtue aird excellence, is to exhibit human nature in a 
light contrary to all moral and historical experience, as 
well as to the facts themselves. If this System was the 
uncontrouled empire of the passions, so it was the sub- 
mission of thousands to the criminal and selfish purposes 
of. the few; Yet it is one whieh we are called on to^id- 
mire; - We might admire it, were it now the fashion 
to envy the happiness which the French found nndar 
Lewis XIV. But even the most loyal Briton does not 
imagine that all happiness is to be measured by .tbat>of 
the Governors, and that the governed areas a'othing iiH 
the balance. As* to the redeeming virtues of fidelity antf 
attachment, I have* explained them ekeM^here, as neces^ 
sary consequences of thisi;ondition of things; while they 
must sometimes also have depended on the very nature 
of a people possessed of many lofty points of character^ 
and on the position of a petty State, mutually known and 
related, and forced into unanimity* by sutrounding ene- 
mies, waiting only for the. moment of division, to destroy 
them. 
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It is ifitpdmble to read the Hisitory of Highland fends 
during the disjointed independence of theGlans/withodt 
%^ing i^rnck by their correspondence with the descrip- 
tiONs of ancient Arabian manners. The sanie slender 
connexion among the tribes, arising merely from a com- 
f non language and common usages ; a lax or ' imperfect 
'ci?il polity; perpetual and hereditary feuds, kindled by 
^he slightest causes or the slightest recollections; hosti- 
lities, rendered more savage by their civil character, and 
those uneeasiflg; every ftimHy free to. revenge its own 
injuries; and a quickness to insults, real or imaginary, 
which took care that causes for revenge or war should 
nefer be wanting. On the oppositie side of the picturey 
^e find the same courage, the same fidelity, generosity, 
hospitality, and so forth, which are related of our own 
pastbral and watlike tribes* The Highland reader may 
constilt Niebtthr,or D'Herbelot, or Pocock, he may con- 
ittlt Gibbon if he plifases, for the portrait of his ances- 
tors «. it is that of human nature whenever it has been 
placed in the same circfimstances, and might be equally 
illustrated by the his^iy of all the mountain tribes of 
Asia, ancient and modem. 

With respect to the most remote antiquity, we are li- 
"mited to the eviden<^ of the Classical writers. Their 
^remarks, however, prove little, while their want of per- 
sonal knowledge, added to their laxity or credulity, 
makes us often doubt, even what they positively assert, 
lis I formerly noticed of Solinus. When Strabo says that 
the Irish ** lived on human flesh and thought it a duty to 
devour the dead bodies of their friends," and when Dio- 
dorus repeats the same tale, of the Britons who inhabited 
Iris, we mast be allowed to doubt; because it is incom- 
patible with the religion and the state of improvement of 
the tribes from which they had sprung, and which they 
oantinued to resemble. If Pausanias says the same bf 
the Gauls who accompanied Brennus, this seems the fii> 
tioh of an enemy, and of an ignorant and a credjaions 
brie; Gibbon^ like many others, profetoes that he sees 
VOL. IV. p F , 
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BO reason to doqbt the often-qttoted passage, of St. Jerom> 
(" ad¥er8U8 Jovinuin/') which is certainly distinct and 
positiire, importing, not only that the Attacotti ale hnman 
flesh, but that he himself saw them eat it. '< Cum ipse 
adolescentulus in Ga1lia» viderim Attaeoltos, genteila Bri« 
tannicam, humanis vesci carnibus/* The addition, that 
they preferred the shepherd to the sheep, and cut oflF the 
most delicate parts of women whom they met in the 
woods, is hearsay. It is hard to say that Saint Jerom did 
not tell a truth ; yet we may ask, in addition to the above 
objection, how an usage like this should not have been 
known to the Romans of Britain, how it oould have been 
tolerated at Paris, or where they found human flesh to 
eat; unless indeed the Parisians bad partaken with them, 
and had then been acting, the part which they were des- 
tined to repeat in after ages, on the Marshal P'Ancre a^ 
on Madame de Lamballe^ Yet there is an obsci^re i^opr 
firmation of this writer's veracity, in ^ record of ^so^ 
painted glass, formerly existing in Whitby Abbey, j^ 
presenting the Scots as Cannibals. Still, it is verj^.diffi- 
cult to believeu 

Ignorance compels us to descend suddenly fi^Pi^ ^^ 
dark age to that of the Norwegian rule, since History has 
nothing intermediate. At that period, we must snpfMse 
that the usages and manners of the Highlanders were 
those of their rulers ; and what else is required to com- 
plete the picture, must be sopght, as it best can,4n Scot- 
jtish History, and inferred by means of moral and bifr" 
torical analogies. From both, we are entiitled to con- 
clude, that the; condition of ,the Princes and licurds of ibfi 
West, must have been sifperipr tp that of the Chiefs ^fter 
the divisions of the ClanSy and tb^tfie ^ama mi^st be 
true of those who were great Barons of the. Scottish 
Kingdom. The gov^romenr of th^ Norwegians appoai;s 
tq have>been a v^ry liberal on^; and'the,peop]e,w^rp p?^ 
bably^^pialgamated, so a^ to partal^e of equal rigjits with 
those of 4he Conquerors. Thus it probftbly was, th^t t^e 
Norwegian tongue was swallowed up Jp t^eClBUic; aft 
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operation assisted by the numerical superiority of the 
conquered. It seems unquestionable, that as the.dis- 
membenueDts of the Clans took place, the Highlander 
became more barbarous, in peace as in war. The Chie& 
became Feudal tyrante, as in more important •dases, apd 
<Jie liberty of the people was lost., If the facts that prav« 
this are scanty, they are sufficient. The Heritable juris* 
dictions were the substitution of .an almost uulimite4 
legal and judicial despotism for the comparative freedom 
of the Norwegian government: under the Scottish 
Crown, they. may be almost said to have been usttrp^d 
from its debility. And the deterioration was nearly pror 
gressive to the last. The Chief who executes wjthQuf; 
trial, is succeeded by him who advertises for the bead of 
a suspected fugitive, and afterwards by Lovat and by his 
times of tyranny and assassination. Even had w.e not 
those proofs which are afforded by every authority tha(; 
has descended to us, we might have drawn the same 
ijiferanees, from general considerations; as being con- 
sistent with all moral and historical experience. 

The period of the Clans, commencing somewhere abpyt 
the fourteenth or the fifteenth Century, fcnrms, in fact, the 
dark, or middle age of the Highlands. Here, that por- 
tioa which had been often independent and considera- 
bly ^united, fell from the proud elevation on which it 
^ad stood, from which it ha^ defied the arms of Scotland 
and formed treaties with foreign and powerful princes* Of 
its extreme barbarism during this period, down to James 
thte sixth and even far later. History and tradition are 
fnlL;. but as I cannot introduce illustrations which would 
swell this slender sketch to a volume, .1 must refer to the 
authorities, as to the memory of those who know where 
they exist, and to the confidence which the less informed 
will place in this appeial. It is proper to recollect that 
this is the very stage to which the romantic pictures thai 
Iiave been drawn of the Highlands relate, and that this 
is the condition of things which has called forth the misr 
placed praise and admiration of the thoughtless. It is 
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amusing to read the sentiments of foreigners on this sob« 
ject. According to Froissart, the French themselves, 
whom the Italians then considered barbarians, were asto- 
nished at the ignorance, poverty, and barbarism, even of 
Scotland at large. Bat the Highlanders, or the people of 
^ La Sauvage Escoche,'* were looked on as we look on 
the Nootkans ; for even the ** Doulce Escoche'^ was igno- 
rant alike of comforts, arts, and manners. . *< Grente ravida 
e salvatica,'' says a contemporary Italian poet; and Le 
Laboureur remarks that the country was almost a desert, 
i* et plus pleine de sauvagine que de bestail.'' How the 
Utateof the Highlands underwent a gradual improve- 
ment, from the foreign education of the Chiefs, from 
commiinication with the Low Country, and from the twi- 
light of increasing knowledge which must have reached 
th^m, is matter of general notoriety. How it was ter- 
minated, is even more universally known. 

The authorities to which I have alluded, will be 
found generally in Scottish history, and most minutely 
in the reign of James VI ; in the preambles of the Coun- 
cil, extending from 1606 through a period of about fif- 
teen years. The severity of the Law which compelled 
the Chiefs to send their children as hostages to Edin- 
burgh, under penalty of death, is a striking proof. Their 
lands were g^ven to others who should reduce the people 
to " civility, order, and obedience.'^ Their ignorance, 
Ibarbarism, and irreligion, the tyranny of the Cbiefr, 
** their monstrous deadly feuds,'' the ^ Sorners eating 
up'' thovpeople, theft, piracy, and much more, form the 
features of this picture. The wars of Cromwell, Mon- 
trose, and William, the memorial of Wade, that of Lovat 
to George the first, representing the Highlands << as a 
continual scene of civil war,'' protract a portrait which is 
iafterwards continued to 1747 by the Gartmore MS.; 
while the nlkiute parts are filled up, and the general 
iitatement confirmed, by Bachanan's <^.Feuds of the Clans,^ 
by Birt and Martin, and by innumerable tales ^nd tradi- 
tions, handed down to us by those who have not long 
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quitted the stage on which they were themselves aetors^ 
To question this, is idle; to disprove it, impossible. 

Having formerly «bown the origin of the Clan sys- 
tem, I may examine its nature and bearings. Birt distin* 
gnishes between Chiefs and Chieftains; the former being 
the bead of an extensive Clan comprising subdivisions, 
andihe latter, that of one of these inferior tribes. Though, 
the Chief wa» a despot, the principle ofu)bedieiice is said 
to have consisted in voluntary attachment, not in force ; 
while, in subservience to this devotion, succeeded an at- 
tachment to the Chieftain, or head of the inferior tribe, 
and then to some particular friendly Clans. Besides this, 
the whole Highlands were conceived to have a common 
cause against the Lowlands ; displayed in those inroads, 
of which the value of the plunder was, in reality,the lead* 
ingf motive. Had the Lowlanders possessed no cattle, 
or had an effectual defence been compatible with their 
condition, we should have heard much^ less of this hatred. 

Theoretically, the Government seems to have been he- 
reditary; and, it is said, rigidly in the legitimate male 
line. I shall immediately show that this is doubtful. The 
origin and connexions of this people, would ako lead us 
to suppose that the law of Tanistry bad been regularly 
.established: and there are facts which prove, at least, 
that it was often followed. The Tanist was the next in 
tdignity to the Chief: and was nominated, according to 
his relationship, wealth, age, and abilities, as the even- 
tual successor, in case of a minority or of the failure of 
the direct heir, whose rights he often also usurped. There 
was a similar practice Jn the Saxon Heptarchy, and 
among the Germans and the Scandinavians ; from which 
latter the Highlands must have derived it. Thus, a bro- 
ther, or an uncle, might succeed, instead of a son; or a 
•bastard, in place of a legitimate one. It appears also 
that the Tanist claimed a third of the estate during his life. 

As the Tanist was elected by the Clan, those petty 
states were subject to all the evils of Elective Monarchies. 
The Chief himself was also elected or nominated in the 
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same manner. This was a Norwegian cuetobi ; as is 
known firom Meiirsios, Kranta, Sdko Grammaficas, aii3 
others ; abd the elections took place in circles, or on hiU 
locksy or near erect stones and 'Cairns* On being elected, 
the Chief received a sword and a white "rod^ and a genea- 
logical oration wais made; while the heir was obliged to 
gire a public proof of bis valour before his eledtioh.' It 
is certain also that the Clany consisting, it is "pMbaUe, 
chiefly of the prmctpal persons, sometiines' exercised the 
plrivilege of the Veto: as appears from the celehraied 
tale of the Hen Chief. So that the Hereditary right was 
not indefeasible. That the Chief and the Clan might also 
differ in opinion, on points of ihe highest importance^ is 
evinced by the conduct of the MacleoOs in espousing the 
cause of 1746. 

. UnquestionaMy, such a power ihust have generated 
a frequent' ahd salutary check agaitast tyranny on the 
part of the Chief; but it may be doubted whether the 
long^cohtintied descent in one line, is a proof of invariable 
fuilduess iff these petty governments, ast has been assert* 
ed. It miist be recollected that the Chief was hot a mere 
King governing subjects, but generally, almost always, 
the proprietor of the lands. Thus, various interests were 
concerned in maintaining him in his place and power, 
independently of his own Feudal right of Property. Ho 
mere despot can ever stand on his own solitary ^trengdi : 
nor is there a government so bad, from that of Algiers'to 
that of Djexzar or Ali Padia,' where, in some shapiet>r 
other, there are not many who have a jointihtdnest in ihe 
Tyrant^s stability^ But for that, such atrocious tyrannies 
could not last a single day. The common Origin of the 
Germans and the Scandinavians, an^ the g^neral.simi- 
larity of usages which, pervaded both nations^ justifies 
me in drawing analogies frOm Tacitus on these subjects. 
A remark of his on the former people, confirms the ge- 
nial weight of the Clan in aH matters ^t issue between 
them and the Chief, as well as in the point of Election. 
** Ubi rex vel princeps, audiuntur autoritate suadendi. 
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inagm quftm jubendi potestate.'* The well-knfowii remark 
ahspy^ De majwbns omnes, db minoribus priDcipes con- 
sultant," tmids to confirm this view of a popular chepk 
oter l^e Chief. ^Doubtless, the barbarous Clans departed, 
in tiiil0^ from the system of their Norwegian ancestors ; 
ytdt the preservation of this power, by the heads, at least, 
of the Clan, was absolutely necessary to the very exist- 
*€e. and dttra:bflity dT the System. 

I must fardier remark, that the chief Clansmen, or 
principal Feudatories, p6ss6ssed this right on the same 
principle as th6 Free Socagers in England were Assessors, 
also'of right, with the Me^nie Lord. Though, in Eng- 
land, the Commons, being Villeins, had no consideration, 
or Toice, it is possible that Norway may have introduced 
this privilege inta its British possessions. Camden, fol- 
lowing Bishop JMerrick (I think) temp. Henry Ylll.says 
tliat thse Deemsters of Mann were originally chosen by 
The People; aiid 1 formerly shewed that the People of 
diis island appealed against a King whom they had de- 
posed, by Ambassadors to the Sovereign, and that their 
appeal was received. A relic of thesame orig^inal liberty 
seoms al^6 to exist in the Douseiiiers and Constables of 
Ckiernsey^ and in their Convention of States; but I'^hare 
n&t fooiti,'in a'sketch of this nature^ to pursue this inves- 
tigfiition %is far dd it ^e^its;- Tet if this right did ever 
r^ly exii^t, it must have vanished in the Highlands, as 
we <faear nothing of it, in after times, unless the case of 
the Hen Chief be one in point. * It is more likely, how- 
e^rer^ that the Veto, in this instance, proceeded from the 
principal Clansmed or tenants ; and not from the people 
at lai^e, who seem ratbet to have held the place of Vil- 
leins; and the case of the Isle of Mann must possibly 
also be explained in the same manner. This story has 
been so often related, merely as an amusing tale, that it 
is now difficult to give it its due weight in the popular 
opinion ; but it is from such anecdotes that we must de- 
rive our knowledge. Had they been formerly viewed by 
the lights of History and Law, by a Hailes or a Camden, 
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mslead of a Garnett or a Pepuant, a tourist, or a ooveluif^ 
we should not so loog have remained in oar ^^eiil pio- 
etical ignorance on those subjects, 

I have said that the Descents could . not have l^eeo 
regular and undisturbed; and this is confirmed by theb^ 
own history* Experimental marn^e, or hiHid-fiisting^ 
was common : no great proof of the regard . paid to the 
Sex at this day. Being a contract extended to. a year» 
it was thus sometimes productive of a semilegitiiiiate 
heir. This practice was also commop in Eskdale formerly ; 
as it was in Portland island, in Wales, in Guernsey* aiid 
elsewhere. The mode varied; the contract being «ome* 
times limited to a few weeks, or to a mere trial* It was 
a Danish custom ; and is derived by Ihre from. ^* feesta 
hand/' being literally, a contract. Ordinary coocubin- 
age was also common; and it clearly appears that the 
illegitimate might*inherit, as well as thelegalheir; either 
by testamentary arraugements or otherwise. The report 
of the Council of lona says that the hand-fasting or con-* 
cubinage was *^ contracted for certain^ years ;*' holding 
the contracting parties as fornicators, and ordaiaing them 
to be punished as such. The case of Lewis, formerly re* 
qited, also shows the nature and effects of this usages 
while the tale of Clan Chattan on. the subject of lUerr 
cheta, which I have not chosen to repeat, confirms the 
general laxity of morals on this point. Those, who desire, 
us to believe in ancient virtue, must at least permit us to 
believe in the ancient vices of which they also are the 
reciters. No great distinction indeed seems to have beetle 
made, in Scotland generally, at one period, between Ic"* 
gitimate and illegitimate children* In ancient times, the 
very term Bastard was adopted as a distinction, and not 
esteemed a dishonourable one: as in the instance of 
William. The Bastard was even justified in carrying his 
father's Coat, with a bend sinister : <' fissura," as Upton 
calls it, *< eo quod finditur k patria heereditate." In Scot- 
land, under Alexander II, the Galloway men defended 
the claims of a bastard against the rights of three legiti- 
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mate daughters; and they were HighlaDders, sprung 
from the same source. William Chisholm, Bishop of 
DnnblaiDe, gave great portions to his bastard sons and 
daugliter^. A Stewart, Bishop of Moray, had a daughter 
and son legitimated in 1590. Patrick Hepburn, alstf 
Bishop of Moray, had five sons and two daughters legiti- 
mated in one day, in 1535. Bastardy seems no more to 
have beisn a disgrace, than it was a disqualification. The 
people of those days seem rather to have thought, with 
Savage and Euripides, ** No9o< re itoXXa/ jv^Udv a^imw^^ 
Amid such a ndixture of children, and under the practice 
of repudiation, it is not wonderful if the successions to a 
Highland command and estate were somewhat confused ; 
partieularly when we add to those, the practice of Nun- 
cupation and Election. Hence, some of the great sources 
of wars and feuds ; nor can we much praise a system in 
which every mode of jarring succession was united ; 
while,lo all this, we must add the usurpations of guar- 
dians and relations, with th6 destruction of the legitimate 
or established heirs; irregularities to which we must at- 
tribute many of the subdivisions of the Clans, as the vari- 
ous tales prove.: 

In Ae popular view, the Chief was the original, if not 
always the actual, proprietor of the land, which was let 
to his Clan, through the tacksmen ; who being his rela- 
tions, were thus his stewards, and his officers in war. If 
allotted fki other modes, it was still the business of the 
Chief to provide land for all, by perpetual subdivision ; 
an indispensable duty, when there was no other mode of 
existing.. For these lands, he received rents and services 
both ; the moi^t remarkable feature of this relation, being 
military service, as in the case of Feudal tenure. It thus 
became his interest, if it had not been his duty, to prevent 
his followers firom falling into poverty or stiarving; It 
was his interest^ in a very sflrong seiipe : because his army 
constituted, not only his security, bipt a part of his wealth. 
By means of that, he plundered th^ neighbouring Clans, 
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or States ; and by means of that alone, could lie expect 
to preserve the existence of bis own petty empire, or the 
{Possession' of his own property. This sefise of benefits 
received, or the contemplation of the Chief as the fovn* 
tain of life^ ought to have been, in itself, a source of attach- 
ment; and we are told that it was such^ Yet that may 
be questioned ; because, the experience of recent times 
has shown that the people considered themselves the 
proprietors of their farms; as not liable to be ejected at 
the will of thei^ Chief, and [Scarcely even to compulsory 
rent. But there is a good deal of difficulty in all those 
matters ; while it would have been well if it had not 
been increased by exaggeration or fiction. It is a fond 
mistake also, if not worse, to suppose that the coni^xion 
between the Chief and the people wats only that of a 
Feudal Lord and his Vassals, or what is still more ficti^ 
tibus, that of a Parent and a Patriarch with his family. 
From the Gartmore authority, it was often the bond that 
utiites a Leader of Banditti to his gang, as it also was 
the tyranny of a Despot over Slaves* The* Chiefe were 
fend of <^ having in command as many loose vagrants as 
they possibly could;" men "who dared- any thing and 
bad iiothing to lose;'' 

But Ae Chief was not necessarily the posisessor of 
all the lands' of Iris' domain; while the govemttient was 
actually separable^' even from the whole estate ; if iat least 
attadhraent on oncf side constituted power on the o^^. 
The Alienatioh of lands by long* leases,' was common ; 
and they wfere also iost'by conquest or forffeitiire, with- 
out nevertheks9 diss^lvltig the ttttachtlientV This was 
proved in Lovat's -ckse ; hte estate having been* forfeited 
in tberie bellion^f 1715i>hd givien'to Mackenzie of Frasep^ 
Dale. Boswell describes the authority assoraFcd by Sir 
Allan Maclean in lona, when it<had long been in the 
hands of Argyll ; and a parallel fact had occurred long 
before ; when Sir John Maclean raised 400 men on this 
very estate* There is something splendid in this ; and 
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we may pardon some warmth of feeliog wtien we fioU 
mankincl swayed by other motives than interest, or actings 
from liiibits of devotion, in direct opposition to it. 

Much 8is the Clan gystem coincides with the Feudal 
one, it is said still to have differed in inipdrtant partien* 
lafs. It has been asserted that the people were not vil- 
leins ; because of the privilege which they claimed of 
^^ shaking hands with their Chiefs/' and because they 
boasted of being of his blood ; his <^ clan/' or children', 
naturally as well as politically. Hence it has been called a 
Patriarchal system^ or a mixture of both. The ^^ blood" ot 
descent, is plainly a fiction ; as I have shown elsewhere* 
It is impossible, physically, that a powerful Chief coAld 
have been an extensive progenitor 'of thianature; while 
it is equally certain that the clan was often a political 
eonnexioD merely; consisting of various people assof- 
eiated iinder a comnaon head, and^ jn th^ West, generally 
assuming the name of the Chief as a surname. As!to the 
lands, they were distributed in a similar manner, and f<^ 
similar purposes, under every mode of the Feudal system^: 
so that this might equalfy be called a Patriarchal .one, by 
those who please themselves ivith romantic views ci.hM*' 
man nature and policy. If there was a peculiarly stntog 
attachment in any case, it nuist have depended^ partly 
on the limited extent- of die Clan, and prineipally, it may 
be presumed, on the. personal character of the Cbiei; 
But this subject deserves to be examined more minutely; 

We know, from Csk8ar,that, among their Cdtic an*- 
cestors, ** plebs poene servorum: babetur naaiero*.'M1ie 
early Teutonic conqueriNrs invariably tfeated'-ithe cm^ 
quered people like slaves, or rather like bc^tfts, and cteta<- 
blisbed their-own system whereveir' they ^settled. Th^ 
history of Saxon England is familiar.' ' If Harold Har- 
fiigre^did'ttot adopt in Scothuidthe same Feudal system 
which his Ally, William, established, or rather confirmedi 
in England, it would be an anomaly which we cann6t 
easily credit without positive proof. Hence, in England; 
all the lands became the property of the conquerors, and 
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thus arose the estates and the nobles of England. Those' 
of the Norwegian Highlabders sprung up in the same 
manner; and he who can believe that the rest of the isys- 
tem did not follow, ought to produce other evidence than 
has yet been done. 

On the Mainland of Scotland, under the Crown, the 
people seem, unquestionably, to have been Villeins. 
Hailes is of opinion that the peasants on an estate were 
^^ascripti glebee" or ** quasi ascripti;*' as performing 
services, such as was the Highland military service. But 
the Highlanders also performed other villein services, 
often holding their lands by the Bent Service of the Eng- 
lish law, or in a mixture of military service and villein 
socage. It is plain that Hailes is not anxious to prove 
this ; yet he has himself shown, from the Chart ulary of 
Inchaffray, that slaves and their children were conveyed 
like sheep and horses; and this, not merely with the 
land, but without them. Pinkerton finds no exact proof 
of the transfer of the people with the soil; yet he consi- 
ders them as, in fact, slaves under menial and feudal 
bondage. He derives the term husbond, the name of a 
Scottish farmer, from the term bondage; these beiug- at- 
tached to particular farms and masters. He attempts, 
bowever, to make a frivolous distinction ; as if they were 
slaves in custom rather than law. It is frivolous at least, 
as to the purpose of this enquiry, as the custom is all 
that concerns us ; that befng here the sole law. A Char- 
ter of Robert the first, preserved by Nisbet, declares 
Adam Adamson and his> son *< free ;" implying, clearly^ 
k previous bondage. Further, if Hailes'^s theory of Mer- 
cfaeta, as a Highland usage, be correct, the Highlanders^ 
tnust have been villeins. ** Marriage," he says, ^ oat of 
the Clan, deprived the Chief of part of his live stock;'* 
and hence, (to shorten a passage which I need not quote,) 
arose the Mercheta. . 

Thus he admits it as probable^ that the usage of the 
highlands on this head, was the same as that of the 
Lowlands^ There is every reason to believe that it was 
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SO ; partly for bis reasons, partly because we can mark 
no period at wbich it could bave been abolisbed, after 
hairing existed under tbe Norwegians, and partly from our 
knowing tbat tbe tenants ^ere actually attacbed to tbe 
9oil and transferred witb it, and tbat tbey performed all 
tbose services wbicb bave ever been found under a Feudal 
system. Tbis belief is furtber confirmed by our know- 
ledge of tbe manner in wbicb, in no distant • times, tbe 
men were forced into military service ; in tbe rebellion 
of Mar ; by Lovat, as appears from tbe State Trials ; and 
by Cameron, wbose ^* volunteers" were ^* tied up id bis 
barn." It is also evinced by tbe general conduct of the 
Cbipfs to tbe people,^ in many other cases ; and even by the 
Ikct tbat men .were compelled to enter tbe army, even in 
the American war; though jn tbis instance, under other 
modes of compulsion. Here, the fact proves the former 
habit ; though it is not an example of tbe same power. 
These proofs are further, confirmed by numerous other 
circumstances which mark tbe identity of the imaginary 
Patriarchal system jof the Highlands with tbe Feudal one* 
Among these I may enumerate tbe incidents of Mar- 
riage, Wardship, Reliefs, and Aids, as common to both ; 
thougb tbey have not attracted the attention which they 
deserved, partly because known by other names, but 
chiefly because tbe ordinary writers on these subjects, 
•were unacquainted witb tbe antiquities of Law. Their 
right of Maritagium was exercised, precisely asit was by 
the,]^orman Barons, tbat they might strengthen their clan, 
or avoid a hostile alliance. This was the custom also with 
the ancient Germans, to whom we trace tbe whole of our 
Feudal Systeuiy as it was of the Norwegians, who intro- 
duced it through Normandy into England. Wardship is 
found in tbe Brebon laws as well as in the Norman laws of 
England, and was similarly in use in the Highlands; the 
Chief taking the infant heir of the Feudatory under his 
protection. The presents claimed by the Highland Chiefs 
from tbe Clan, on the marriage of their daughters and on 
Other occasions, were the Aids and Reliefs of tbe Feudal 
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system, found also anrotig the ancient Germans ; the 
" quod pro honote acceptum etiara necessitatibus subve- 
nit." Madox shows that they \i^ere similarly due to the 
English kings. As to minor points of resemblance, the 
Kinsmen and. Tacksmen were the Magnates, or Knights, 
and their farms were their Knights' fees. The reparation 
of Castles belonged to both systems. The Rents, common 
services, and military services, were the same. The Piper 
and the Bard held their places by Grand Serjeanty. Every 
thing was the same in Ireland. In the laws of Howel Dha, 
all these usages are referred to the ancient customs of the 
Britons. The Highlands could not have had an exemp- 
tion ^ it was the natural and necessary system there, as 
everywhere else in the same circumstances.- 

When we ask why this view has not been taken of the 
Clan system, it is easy to see that the cause consists in 
the romantic and visionary notions which have been so 
sedulously promulgated, and, in imperfect views of 
Law^and History. But the leading reason must perhaps 
besought in its'familiarity. It was co-existing with our- 
selves in the Highlands, when it had become, every 
where else, mere matter of history, incapable of making 
the same impressions. I need hardly say thatjionl Coke 
and Selden are the highest authorities among those who 
consider that the Feudal system was not introduced into 
England by the Normans, but that it existed previously 
among the Saxons, originating, as it did every where else, 
from the very circumstances in which the people were 
placed with regard to an inefficient and distant govern- 
ment. The Highlanders were forced into a Feudal sys- 
tem, like the Saxons or the Norman English, because the 
General Government gave them no protection. It became 
necessary that they should defend themselves ; and that 
could be done only by associating under the protection 
of a powerful head. If Inheritance, Usurpation, or other 
causes, introduced modifications into this system, still, 
even in minor points, it resembled that of England. 
Kindness on the part of the Lord, and attachment on that 
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of the people, were as necessary in the one case as in the 
other; nor, excepting that difference which arises from 
the greater freshness of the Highland history,, does, it 
appear that there was any distinction between the coo* 
duct of the English Lorc| to. his dependants, and that of 
the Highland Chief to his Qlan. The Ignglish vassals 
were not called his clan, or children* it is true, nor did 
they take the Lord's name ; but if any effect did arise 
from this in the Highlands, we have no reason to. tb^ok 
that it was of much moment. Like the Highland (^hte^ 
the Feudal lord was surrounded by his younger brethren 
and his kindred ; and, in his journeys, he was followed by 
a train of gentlemen, and of commoners afoo; though it 
was not called a *^ Tail," and perhaps differed chiefly, jn 
the superiority of dress and appearance. His people 
were all those whom he could feed at home, or fiirnis^' 
with land; he spent his revenues in securing their affecv 
tion and assistance ; they partook of hi^ feuds and quar- 
rels, just as it was his duty to defend and protect them; 
\ and they also shared in his pleasures, in his feasts aud in 
his huntings, as the followers of the Chief did. 

Where the Feudal Lord possessed but a small domain, 
the mutual obligation was understood without specific 
agreements; and the differences are most apparent 
where the English Baron was very powerful and his 
estates expensive. It becam^ then necessary to introduce 
a species of legal agreements; and thus originated that 
metre extensive and formal system of vassalage which 
seems, to have misled those who have attempted to make 
distinctions between the Highland and the English Feu- 
dal systems. But the condition of the Highlands, before 
the subdivisions of the Clans, must have, .been similar; 
as it is impossible that John, iq 1270, ojc even Alexaoder^ 
pr Donald Balloch after him, .could have conducted him- 
self towards his people, or they towards bim» as the MaCf" 
nabs or the Glencoes did in after times. As little, or 
even, less, could that imaginary parental.. system have 
existed among those if ho, like Cumins reigned over ft re^ 
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tiiote and scattered population of which they could have 
liad no personal knowledge ; or among those who, like 
Gordon, were transplanted into the Highlands by grants 
from the Crown, and who thus became foreign rulers of a 
transferred and alien peopi/e. Time, at least, was, in these 
cases, required to produce^ even the appearance of at- 
tachment. Nor could such a people have considered 
theoiselves the children of the Chief, except in the lapse 
of generations ; and, even then, the strength and univer- 
sality of the attachment may safely be doubted. The 
case of the Frazers is an exception in point ; an affection 
produced by a long course of time. In the Highlands 
aIso» under the greater and early Chiefs, possessing such 
enormous territories as the Lords of the Isles did, grants 
of the same nature as in England, became equally indis- 
pensable. Many lands were thus alienated irredeemably, 
laying the foundations of new families, and helping to 
produce that very multiplicity of Clans which sprung up 
only in after ages. If, in England, personal attachment and 
intimacy became gradually incompatible with this sys- 
tem, or ceased because become unnecessary, so these 
were also infringed on by various political causes. They 
had been the natural consequences of the existence or 
the fear of foreign injury ; and it is easy to see how 
they were similarly generated and preserved in the 
Highlands, and how they at length disappeared. Simple 
moral and political principles seem fully sufficient to ex- 
plain every thing, without adopting a rondantic and mar- 
vellous system of tnorals and policy, incompatible with 
all that we know of human nature and human society. I 
may conclude by the important remark, that the exist- 
ence of this system in the Highlands, confirms the opi* 
nibns of Selden, of Millar, and of others, on this subject; 
in contradiction to Spelman and to those who maintain 
that the Feudal system was introduced into England by 
William. 

To return. While the Chief was the cohimander in 
wur, he was also Legislator and Judge ; a combination 
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dot likely toconduce to tbe bappinesa of the people^ even 
.wjthall the checks of self-interest to controul its bad 
effecsts. For taxes, there ueither could baye beea great 
want nor great means ; while the expences of the State 
-imist have been chiefly supported by the hereditary re^ 
•Tenue, by his own property. That he was -maintained, 
if necessary, by the voluntary contributions of the Glan, 
and that he levied taxes for such purposes as the build- 
ing «f a Castle, or the marriage of a daughter, or for 
ftny especial support of his dignity, are the Feudal usages 
|usl noticed. If those who refused to submit to such 
.miiuisitions, were ejected, or otherwise punisbed, this 
-was a necessary consequc^nce of that which, in a vassal, 
^as rebellion, as well as breach of implied contract. It 
is further said, as if it were something peculiar, that 
ibe protection which the Chief owed to his followers, 
extended so far as tci( shield them, even from the JLaws. 
'That was, however, a matter of course ; because to them, 
the Laws of Scotland ^;ere alien laws. There were times 
in which tbey owed no : allegiance, and others, in which 
Aey disclaimed it; nor could they, at those periods, have 
maiatained their Stakes on any other principle. This, 
which has been called rebellion against the Crown, is the 
^oudest part of their character; and though I shall not 
faC' suspected, any more than my most loyal friends of 
the ffighlands, of advocating rebellion, it is impossible 
to coittemplate, without a high admiration of their ener- 
gies and spirit, the resistonce and the constancy displayed 
by. suc^ lHU»dfi|ls of people; nor to see, without pleasure, 
a few petty proprietors thus defying a whole empire in 
defence of their hereditary or conquered rights, and rely« 
ing for their strength on the attachment of their subjects. 
Tbla is indeed a bright light in the picture ; and we can 
only grieve Aat.it must be opposed by shadows no less 
conspicuous. 

It is an interesting faqt, as involving the nature of 
these States, that in cases of unsucces»ful contests with 
the Scottish crow|i>the Chief was called on to give bos* 
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tages,and made responsible for the conduct of bis people. 
As tbis usage was sanctioned by tbe Parliament, bis 
power over bis vassals was acknowledged and establisbed 
by tbe law ; as, witbout power, tbere could bare been 
no responsibility. If tbey bad not tberefore been petty 
Princes before, tbey were rendered so by tbe Legislature 
itself. In bis relation to tbe Scottisb crown bowever, tbe 
Chief, tbougb not amenable to tbe ordinary municipal 
laws, remained isubject to the punishments of treason ; 
while a declaration of war, if it may so be called, was 
couched in an act of outlawry, or a ** writ of fire and 
sword," directed to the Sheriff. The external relations 
of tbe Clans among themselves, resembled those of larger 
States. Ambassadors were sent, and offensive and de- 
fensive leagues made ; as Treaties of a graver nature 
bad been, with remote and greater Powers, in tbe times 
which had preceded. Thus wars also were levied ; and 
where new causes could not be found, hereditary feuds 
were always ready to supply their place. 

To suppose that tbis was a happy state for the peo^ 
pie, is contrary to all our knowledge of human feelings. 
Dependence, under any form, is a condition from which all 
try to escape, and to which no one willingly returns. It 
would -require strong evidence to make us believe that 
on the point of free-will, the Highlanders differed from 
all nations and people, and were wanting in that univemal 
principl<B so deeply implanted in all animal nature, that 
if there be an organ in earthly brains which Craniology 
rt^mld not have forgotten, it is an organ of resistance. That 
tbe Highland Chiefs were happy in their conunands, 
no one will dispute; since there is not a much greater 
source of happiness, particularly to the uncultivated, thaa 
^respect, obedience, troops of Sycophants: power ob- 
tained, and the means of gratifying it ; pride flattered and 
fomented. They have doubtless lost much by substituting 
tame obedience to the laws for high contempt of them, 
submission for controul, the state of a subject for that of a 
King. But we must not judge this question till tbe people 
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pablish their opinions; as the Obiefs have done. The 
ridicule attached to the name of James V I, or to a Scottish. 
Privy Council will not invalidate the facts which prove, 
the situation of the gfoverned. In the ^< Instructions for 
settling tj^e Peace of the Isles/' the Chiefs are stated as 
men " who never regarded what surety of right they had 
of any land^ accounting their power to oppress, warrant 
8u({icient for them to possess, and using that tyrannical 
form over the tenants, as it caused the country to be almost 
uninhabited ; " or, compelling them to ^ turn to idleness 
and live on the fruits of other men's labours. ^' Their 
tyranny" is also dwelt on; and, that Clanship was a 
Despotism and a Tyranny, instead of a Patriarchal and 
a kind government, is equally confirmed by an incidental 
Botice in the Gartmore MS. ; where it is stated that the 
doctrines of ^^ indefeasible hereditary right, and of abso- 
lute UQControulable power in the Chief Magistrate," were 
taught as essential. This is precisely what we should 
conclude ourselves, from the History of Clanship and of 
tbe Highlands : a condition of things not peculiarly in 
repute, even where the evils are more dilute, and when 
tbe invisible distance of tbe Sovereign will, and tbe Mist 
of Glory and Prestige with which it is surrounded, cause 
the Power more to resemble the necessary and Physicid 
ord)sr of the World than the assumption of one man over 
his fellow mortals. The Ukase which sends a Kibitka 
across Saruiatian bogs to Siberian snows, may possibly 
be endured ; not so the warrant of Lovat, which trans- 
ports the refractory Clansman to plough Atlantic seas and 
cultivate Virginian Savannahs, 

The nature of the system of Justice forms the most 
obscure part of the history of the Highland governments. 
That the Norwegians had established and left a regular 
administration of Justice and fixed laws, appears plain 
from their history in Scotland and Ireland* The Brehon 
laws were clearly of Norwegian origin; whatever fanci- 
ful Irish antiquaries may have dreamt. The profound 
and ancient respect which this people had for Law, is 
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marked throug^bout their whole history. In the Eyrbig- 
gia Saga, the Judges will not eren exorcise a certain set 
of offensive Ghosts, till they have allowed them to plead. 
In the same history, Thorarin refuses to let his house be 
searched on suspicion of theft, because it was not legal. 
The Suits were, even then, carried on before assemblies 
of the people at the Thingvalla. Those, it is well known, 
are, circuitously, the origin of our juries: resembling the 
Seniors in the ancient British Courts, or the men of wis- 
dom and authority in the Parliament of Howel Dha. The 
Compurgators descended to Wales, to Ireland, and to 
Mann; in which last, that usage still exists, and where 
trial by expurgation has not even yet disappeared. It 
was also a practice of the Saxons. The Lucnmones of 
Etruria have idly been supposed by Ihre, to have been 
the Lagmen of the Scandinavians, because the Etrurians 
were not Goths. St. Magnus shines as a lover of Justice 
among the ancient Norwegians. In Normandy, the same 
feature prevailed. The Clameur D'Haro has made the 
name of Rollo proverbial. The tale of William's funeral 
in St. Stephen's at Caen, is well known; with the appeal 
which Asselin made, because his property had been vio- 
lated. This was a legal people ; and it is well . known 
that it has proved a litigious one. 

It is vain now to conjecture about Celtic policy. The 
Druids, if there were any here, were Legislators and 
Judges both ; but of their laws we have neither record 
nor shadow left. The western Highlanders, at leasTt, must 
have received their laws and municipal usages from the 
Norwegians. The reason for that opinion is, that, in 
Isia, the causes were actually tried before such JtaieiSt. 
ttnd because the Mount, or Judgment Hill, is still remain- 
ing. These Thingvalla were^ indifferently. Mote hills, 
or the slopes of hiRs, or Circles^ or Stones, or Cairns, as in 
the case of Elections: and'the stones of the circumference, 
sometimes twelve, at others fourteen, representeid the 
variable number of Lagmen, as of Electors. In Ireland, 
they were called Pari hills; and were in use as late as 
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the tenth century. The Tynewald of Mann is Btill wb^t 
it was in the days of Magnus Barefoot. In Ireland, the 
Brehon Judges sat in the open air, that magic might 
baseless -power ovet them. The Brehon had an eleveudi 
part of the property in dispute, and, from Martin, we 
learn that this rule held also in Isla. The Gorseddau of 
Wales were the same ; and the mode of payment similar, 
by a settled rate. If* the Brehon in Ireland had a here- 
ditary right to his office, it is because this, was also a 
Feud; being, in fact, a Baronial Judicature. This was 
bis peculiar Service ; and the nature of it is confirmed 
by English recoids of the time of John, where certain 
fees are held, oa condition offiniling a Judge for the 
King's service. The case must have been the same for 
the greater part of the. Highland States of the mainland ; 
since, in the early ages, nearly all of v those of which we 
have any knowledge, were Scandinavian also. It was the 
great coincidence between the Norman laws and usages 
and those of the Britons, as derived from a common 
source, which was the cause that so few essential changes 
of that nature were made at the Conquest. 

It is probable that much of this regular system disap- 
peared during the barbarization and division of the Clans. 
That Scotland did not interfere, even on the mainland, 
till a very late period, is proved; because, even in cer- 
tain Statutes of James IV, passed in 1488, and in the re- 
gulations established during the King's minority, Ross, 
Sutherland, Caithness, and Orkney, are omitted in the 
specification of territory. As late as 1603, when the 
Islands had been rendered parts of the Kingdom, by the 
forfeitures of John, Angus, and Maclean, the Parliament 
declared that the islands had ^* almaist gane wyld" for 
want of Justice and of courts: proceeding then to es- 
tablishing them in certain specified places. This irregu- 
larity must have arisen from neglect of the Norwegian 
usages, and from the tyranny of the Chiefs in assuming, 
or exercising, plenary powers of legislation. Judgment, 
und execution, by their Heritable Jurisdictions. These 
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were however not usurpations do properly, as they were 
necessary parts of the Feudal system already explained. 
In England, the Villein was bound to appear in bis Lord's 
Court. A Baron, in right of his Fee, was hereditary 
Judge and Justiciary. It is a mistake to have suppo&fed 
this an usurped right, when, in after times, it was taken 
away. But we wondered, merely because we saw in 
practice what we had only read of, without weighing its 
nature and consequences. This power of ** pit and gal- 
lows," included the administration, by the Chief, ^f cri- 
ininal, as well as of civil justice, by his own immediate 
act, as well of execution as of judgment, and, without jury, 
as without laws. To prevent the abuse of justice, from 
personal feelings, it was subsequently modified, while it 
was recognized by the Legislature ; the Chief bdng com-* 
polled to abandon .the judgment seat to a Baron Baily, 
who was nevertheless his own Officer, not that of the 
Crown. But in practice, this could seldom, if ever, afford 
any effectual protection ; while this Person most have 
had an interest in supporting the power of the Chief, and 
none in defending the rights of ihe people. The former 
was still, by deputy, Judge in his own cause : while tfcere . 
was additional danger that, to his, should be added the 
personal interests or resentments of the Baily also. But 
it is said, in defence of the Chiefs administration, that 
his own interests were concerned in doing justice with 
mercy: as he was a gainer by the welfare and hap{>iness 
of his people. Unfortunately, this motive has always 
proved a feeble barrier against power : against the effects 
of anger, pride, or revenge. We need not ask how Ne- 
groes have been used, nor how men often treat their ani-> 
roals, in the very face of their most palpable interests. 
If the Highland Chiefs and their Bailys did not abuse 
their powers, they were a people whom the world has 
never yet seen. 

The facts on record confirm this opinion derived from 
general principles. So far was the Baily from Conduct^ 
ing himself as became a dispenser of the laws, that it was 
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not uncommon for him to examine the accused, with per- 
sonality and ranconr, and even with blows. This Officer 
abo has been known to declare, of a presumed culprit, 
eren before trial, that *^ his very name should hang him/' 
Hbw far they sometimes exceeded^ even these powensf as 
judges, is evinced by another anecdote from the same 
audior, Birty of a Chief who had set a prioe on the head 
ci a man who bad not been tried ; and whose he^d was 
aceordingly brought in. If such things were commont 
the power of a Chief was paramount to all forms of law, 
even to those of his own nudcing; and he might have dii^r- 
posed of the heads of his subjects like Muley Moloch or 
Ali Pacha ; for it w;as never conceived that, in such eases 
as this, he was guilty of murder. If Toshach of Moni- 
vainl hung a man on every court diiy, as is said, for the 
purpose of striking a salutary terror i&to his clan, he may 
well compare with those worthies. That such was, in 
fact, the assumed power of the Chiefs, so high their sense 
of their own rights, and so little their regard for those 
of die people, 9Jte confirmed by two circumstances ^hich 
occurred to the same reporter: nor could they have 
thus .happened at so late a period, and so near to the very 
centre of Highland civilization, Inverness, had they not 
been matters of general admission, and practice. I may 
refer to hira for the tale of the Chief who offered to bring 
him the heads of some <^fais Clan, and for that of another 
who said that had his people remonstrated with him for- 
meHy as they then did, they would have been *< precipi- 
toted from the nearest rock." The tale of Boswell about 
Sir Allan Maclean, so late as 1773, confirms the sam^ as* 
sumption on one siAe, and submission <in the other. 

In all those instences, these Chiefs were only exerting 
their rights, und, consequently, they are comparatively 
free from blame, persmally. But such arbitrary and 
divided governments could not have existed, without that 
species of oppression which is not the less severe that the 
instances are less conspicuous ; the oppression of petty ty- 
ranny, against which there is no defence. In this, as in 
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ail similar cases, the happiness or misery of the people 
must have depended much on the personal character of 
the Chief; and it is not for any one, even to conjectar^, 
hew the balance stood for good and e?iL While :the 
iharked instances of oppression above quoted, are oob<* 
spicuous, because of their place and date, it is cbbj to 
imagine how the case must have stood in times and places 
more remote. Though the personal character of Lovat 
was far from amiable, his moral depravity was not. re*, 
markable, while it was controuled by education^ and by 
characteristic caution and prudence. It would be ex-* 
traordinary if this should be the only, or the greatest, 
tyrant that the entire country had produced during a 
lapse of three or four centuries. Among other things, 
when any of his clan bad offended him, he used to send 
them to Inverness jail, threatening them ** with hanging 
or perpetual imprisonment," and intimidating them into 
^ contracts for their banishment," by means of suborned 
witnesses. Thus he ** got rid of troublesome fellows," 
while he made money of them by selling them to tho ship 
masters. Here is an oxample, in plain terauB, of what is 
called a white slave trade, in a Chief's own vassals, carried 
on by duress and subornation of perjury. 

While the general truth of all this is confirmed by 
the evidence in the State Trials, it is equally known, that 
be not only made use of his own people in conducting jiis 
acts of revenge, but that he hired men from other clans 
for the same purpose ; employing them in houghing cattle, 
in raising fires, and even in murder; facts which coov^ 
an equally unfavourable opinion of the people themselves. 
If those agents were taken and condemned, he allured 
them to secresy respecting himself, by promises, ^ until 
the knot was tied." Even the neighbours who knew the 
real instigator of these crimes, did not dare to whisper his 
name to each other ; well knowing that they would suffisjr 
in a similar manner. Of minor acts of oppression, con- 
duct.ed by other hands, the celebrated story of Lady 
Grange is an example ; as is that of Connor, a Catiiolic 
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priest, who was imprisoned in Harris, by Seafortb, abbiH 
tbe year 1660, and detained for many years. The sboot^ 
ing of the horses of tbe tenants, in Tirey, might, with 
many other well-known tales, be adduced as farther in- 
stances of tbe oppression whicb might be practised with 
impunity in the Highlands, even at no very remote 
periods. If such was the conduct of the Chiefs, better 
could not be expected from their inferiors. Highland 
tradition is full of narratives to this effect, and many of 
them have often been printed; not seldom as if they 
were rather calculated to adorn a pleasing tale than to 
point a severe moral. Tliat murders must have been 
common, at the same periods, even in the Lowlands, is a - 
bud justification: though that they were so, appears by 
the severe laws of Robert II against murderers and 
abettors. His orders to the army, not to pillage their 
own countrymen, serve equally to shew what the nature 
of a Scottish army was then. 

The dislike of the. people to the settlement of stran- 
gers among them, might easily have been testified by 
othermodes than assassination ; and that this was a cur- 
rent remedy, is a proof of a state of feeling, and even at 
a period when the laws had really reached them, which 
BO colouring can palliate ; whatever excuses may be found 
for political crimes or depravity. If the instanceis call 
for notice, it is as the result of that peculiar system of 
jgovernuient and state of society which they also prove. 
The tale of the English agent treacherously attacked by 
the ^* Grentlemen of the Clan'' who were partaking of his 
hospitality, is in the same author : and it proves, among 
other things, that the honour and hospitality of which we 
have heard so much, were empty names ; since to have 
eaten together, even among the wild Arabs, is an insu- 
perable barrier to hostility, much more to treachery. Of 
similar bearings are the history of the Mortgagee whom 
the Chief had intended to hang, and of him who was 
attacked in his bed by six ** Gentlemen of the Macpher- 
sons;*' the latter evincing the courage of these worthies, 
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as the former doeti their honour. The attacks on Sir 
Alexander Murray at Strontian, are an example of the 
common process of the people themselves in all those 
oases; which Birt further confirmis when he says that, in 
all instances of the settlement of strangers, it was the 
custom to fire their houses and bams, and hough their 
cattle, and even to murder the tenants. To judge truly 
of this state of things, let us take Mr. Burke's imaginary 
map, and ask ourselves, not what we think of these tales 
in books of a century old, but what we think of them as 
now daily performed in Ireland. It was a dark part of 
the character of this people that they cherished ven«* 
geance, and never ceased to seek opportunities of grati- 
fying it. Yet even this perhaps may carry with it my 
Lord Bacon's apology. But no apology can be offered 
for what, it is said, Lovat found no difficulty in doing ; 
namely, procuring hired assassins, even out of his own 
clan. That assassination was lightly viewed, appears 
irom a story related by Birt, of a person who bad offered 
bimsetf to murder a Chief; understanding that there had 
been a quarrel between him and the English officer. 

But it will be a relief now to turn to other matters. 
The nature of their Castles is among the best indications 
that we can find of their personal wealth, and of their 
acquaintance with domestic comfort, as it also is of their 
military science. The Clansmen appear to have had no- 
thing better than huts : and this indeed is proved by Birt, 
who, even at his late day, describes the Lairds as living 
in such dwellings, without a second story, and sometimes 
containing the cattle under the same roof. The Children 
were treated little better than the domestic animals, and 
the apparel and all else were << fitting/' I may say of 
the Highland Chief as has been said of othesrB in similar 
circumstances, that the private citisen of Europe is pes* 
sessed *^ of more solid and pleasing luxuries than the 
proudest Emir who marches at the head of ten thousand 
horse." Still, in the latter periods, much of manners, and 
even of education, were thus masked to comlnon eyes or 
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casoal visitors. TboCie who doubt i^ may call to mind the 
manners represented in Homer, or eren in the early his* 
tory of the Jewish patriarchs. If the common people 
were then grossly i^noratit, some learning^ wi^ generdly 
diffused among the upper classes; and the Chiefs^ it is well 
fcnown^ frequontly united, to their necessary high tobe of 
feeling, die polish derived from the habits of good, and 
often, of foreign society. 

But it is idle to say that literary education was ge# 
nerally diffused at a remote period, among the upper 
classes in the Highlands. There could not have been 
more education among the mountains than in the Low 
Country ; and there, it certainly was not great nor general^ 
at that day. Though the Universities had been ^ta^ 
blished in the beginning of the fifteenth Century, they 
were so little regarded, that, nearly a hundred years 
afterwards, it was enacted that every Baron, or Free- 
holder of substance, should send his eldest son to sehopt^ 
to acquire Latin; that he might render himself capable 
<if becoming a judge. That lona was ever a seminary 
for general education, is a fiction which I noticed for- 
merly. That it had diffused *^ the blessings of know- 
ledge" U> a barbarous people, is mere phraseology. The 
Council which met there in 1609, was assuredly of a very 
different opipion. Here, Andrew, Bishop of the Istes, 
declares, in the presence of a Council of the Insular 
Chiefs themselves, who also sign their names to the re- 
port, the *« great ignorance,' ' not only of those very 
Chiefs, but of the commonalty. It further assigns this 
as Ae cause of the neglect of Religion, and also, of 
the growth of all kinds of vice, and so on ; while it says, 
pointedly, that the ^* ignorance aud incivility of the Isles 
are daily increased by the negligence of good education 
and instruction of youth in knowledge of God and Let- 
ters:" proceeding to order that every gentleman pos- 
sessed of sixty cows, shall put, at the least, his eldest son, 
or his eldest daughter, if he has no male children, to the 
Lowland schools, till they have learnt to read and speak 
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EtifHi^b. A century after, Lovat, in his Memorial, calls 
the people ** very igoorant and illiterate/' and the same 
pinion is confirmed by all the other reports down to the 
last rebellion. To believe otherwise is fondness : to assent 
the contrary, fiction. We might well ask how it could 
have been otherwise, when there were few or no schools 
in the Highlands, and when there was no commnnicatipn 
between them and the detested I<owlands. I formerly at- 
tempted to defend the religious character of the ancient 
Highlanders. But that is not the opinion of those who 
knew the Highlands in those days. In the instructions of 
James the sixth to the Commissioners for settling the 
jpeace of the Isles, the Council speaks of their ^Mrreli- 
gkm," and of ^* planting the Gospel among those rude bar* 
b^ians and uncivil people." The Gartmore MS. far 
later, is equally severe; and here the question must rest 
for those who feel more inclination than myself for enter- 
ing fi;irther on it« 

Martin informs us, that in the great families, there was 
a Marischal Tach or Seneschal, who arninged the guests, 
jso as to prevent quarrels for precedence ; as he also pre- 
served the pedigrees. Sometimes there were two ; and 
he also describes a cup-bearer and purse-master, heredi- 
tsu*y and holding ^ by patent." The Chief had also a reti- 
nue of young gentlemen, who sought opportunities to 
signalize themselves. Those, he used to lead or send on 
plundering expeditions : and it was their duty to return 
with spoil, or to die in the attempt; thus laying the foun- 
dations of th^ir characters for courage^ This was, a Ger- 
man usage ; and, here, it was probably a fashion of Nor- 
wegian origin. ^^ Principum eemu^latio, cui plurimi et ac- 
errimi comjtes." ^* In pace decus, in hello prsesidium, 
magno juVenum globo circumdari.'^ . Thus Ceesar informs 
.us. A Standard-bearer, an Armour-bearer, or Gilliglas, 
the Gilliinore, or Sword-bearer, and the Cockman (Gok- 
man), or Warder, with the Hanchman, or Valet, Und three 
other servants, the Gilli-comstraine, Gjlli-casflue^ and 
Gilli-trusharnish, added to the establishment. 
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As to the scientific and literary department of the 
household, Birt mentions an Orator or spokesman, the 
Bladier or man of talk : but it is uncertain whether he 
was distinct from the Bard and Genealogist. It is pos- 
sible that rich Chiefs might have had different persons 
for. duties which, among the less opulent, were performed 
by one. The Bard appears to hare been an important 
personage ; and from the disputes which have arisen re- 
specting the traditionary poems, he has been more largely 
discussed than any other* We need not suppose the 
term derived from Bard us, a King of Gaul when Gaitl 
had no Kings. This officer is described by the Classic 
writers, and as belonging to the Celtic nation ; but from 
the confusion which they have made between the Goths 
and the Celts, we can place little reliance on their opi- 
nions, while we' know that the Poet and his poetry 
were held in high hont^tfr by the Gothic races. It is 
probable that the Bard was derived from the Scandina- 
vian Skald ; for the Poets of the Norman Kings, and the 
Skalds of the North, were parallel personages in their 
rank and duties. Ammianus Marcellinus confounds them 
with the Druids; a mistake which might easily have 
arisen, as, in Ireland, their lands were exempt from taxes, 
and were asylums or sanctuaries in feudal wars. It is 
quite possible, however, that the Bard might also have 
been a Celtic officer; although that would scarcely be 
provied by the verse of Lucan, so often quoted. In Wales, 
he might have been derived from either source. The 
Irish Bards had the privilege of a free maintenance, for 
six months, wherever they pleased to resiile. Among 
the Germans, they recited songs, " quorum relatu accen- 
dunt animos, fntureeque pognse fortunam ipso cautu au- 
gurantur." From Atheueeus we learn, (quoting Possido- 
nius,) that when the Celts went to war, they were fol- 
lowed by Parasites. His Celts, however, are Goths. 
These dined at their ChiePs table, sang their praises to 
the people, who crowded round them, and also to any 
one who chose to listen. The poems which they recited 
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were etttposed in honour of the Great. In another 
ptaee, be says that they were vile flatterers. In the 
EBghlandfi, the offices of Parasite and Poet seem to have 
been Mmflarly united; as the epigram says those of Fool 
and of Laureate were in Cibber. Appian also tells us 
that those Chiefs had a Poet in their pay, to sing their 
praises and abuse their rivals. Diodorns, who relates 
the same story of their praising one party and abusing 
the other, seems to have fancied the office analogous to 
that of the Roman Censor. 

This character agrees sufficiently with that whidi 
Spenser has given of the Irish Bards in his own day, andl 
with that given long before by Froissart, in the time of 
Richard the second, to induce us to believe that they 
were always what Atheneeus calls them : a vile race. Their 
insolence had then become so great, that they almost 
equalled themselves with the Kings, or Chiefs, at whose 
tables they sat; so that his Ambassador was obliged, 
among other regulations, to degrade them* In thetim^ 
of the Poet, they not only lived licentious and prpillggte 
lives themselves, as they had done for centuries before, 
but encouraged the young men in every species of vice, 
rapine, and violence. Thus also it was, that, in the Coun- 
cil of Jona, « Bards and profest pleisants" were ranked 
with jugglers and vagabonds ; while this was called ** an 
abuse'' which had " defiled'' the whole of the Isles; and, 
in consequence, they were sentenced to be ppt into the 
stocks and banished. The Troubadours wer^ not much 
better. Poetry has brought down an indifferent repu- 
tation, almost to our own days; and the Bards of old 
might make us doubt how far this divine art is neces- 
sarily salutary to the morals of its professors. In Wiales, 
the Poet was in high respect^ and One of the principal 
oificersof the king's household. Many Jaws were en- 
acted respecting them^ by Howel, in the tenth century, 
and by Bleddyn ap Cynfyn,in 1070. The Highland Chiefs 
were at least more economical on this point ; for, in Wales, 
the Bard, the Herald, and the Musician, were three dis- 
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tinct offices. Of what importance they were esteemed ia 
influencing the manners and opinions of the people, is no^ 
toiious from the conduct, first of Edward, and afterwards 
of Henry the fourth. Martin also says that in the High«- 
lands, any thing which they asked for was granted, for 
fear of a satire ; that they gradually became insolent and 
were then disregarded. They seem indeed to have fallen 
a good deal from their high estate ; as Birt describes the 
Bard drinking small ale at the foot of the table, with the 
traiis-Saltic mob. They studied, by lying on their backs 
in the dark, with a <* stone on their bellies/' *^ pumping 
their brains," and producing what few could understand. 
Martin's praise is toot warm. 

If the functions of the Highland Bard were thus the 
same as those of the ancient Celtic one, he appears gene^ 
rally to have been the Genealogist : an office always held 
in high estimation, and conducted, doubtless, on the same 
liberal principles as in modern times, from the period of 
the invention of Battle Abbey roll downwards. Yet 
Martin unites the offices of Genealogist and Marischal 
Tach. Of these later bards, Neil Mac Ewen is mentioned 
with approbation by the Highlanders, as a Poet in 1630; 
and John Macdonald, of the Keppoch family, received 
a pension from Charles the second. The last Bard ws^ 
that of Clanranald, Macvurich, who was alive in 1780. . 

The Piper retained his rank as a gentleman, with a 
Gillie to carry his pipes, when the Poet had fallen into 
disrepute, and nearly into oblivion. The heads of th^ 
animals were his fee; but, like the Bard, be had a portion 
of land allotted to his especial mainteuance. Asa military 
personage, his office was of high importance; and, in an- 
cient times, he never lowered his high, dignity by playing 
for purposes of amusement or festivity. The Gathering, 
the Onset, and the 'Coronach, seem to have been bis 
limited service. On the Harper, I need only remark, in 
addition to what I formerly said, that he is unnoticed by 
Martin and Birt. It is possible that the Bard and Harper 
might sometimes have been one person, or that opplent 
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Chiefs who had a taste for masic, mig^ht b^ve. entertained 
such an artist, thoogb not a re§falar officer of state. 

The Table of the Chief could not have been very de^ 
licate, even among the most powerful: but if we maj 
judge by the diet of Alnwick Castle, they could not have 
been much worse provided than their English neigh* 
'hours in similar Baronial times. How these matters 
stood among the inferiors, even to a late day, need 
scarcely be asked ; when all meat was to be killed at 
Martinmas, and when, of that, not much could have fallen 
to the share of the multitude. That it was usual, in for* 
mer times, to boil the animal in the hide, wehaveMo^ 
nipennie's authority; as a fowl was also roasted in its 
feathers. It is even said, that they formerly also boiled 
their meat by throwing hot stones into a wooden vessel 
with it. Of the former practice, th^ Low Country stiU 
retains a miniature relic, in its odorous and fearful hag- 
gis, *^ sight horrible to gods and men," spite of the laqd- 
atory verses of Burns: while we still ornament our Christ- 
mas turkey with periapts from Eppiog, and relish our 
breakfasts with Bologna ; while even the very term pud- 
ding bespeaks the odious origin of the whole cylindrical 
fraternity. Birt's account of the food, as of the habitar 
tions and dress, even of the Lairds of his time, would 
scarcely be credited, had we not other reasons to know 
that it is true. The great Chiefs however, like the feudal 
Barons, paid the wages of their followers from their tables; 
the last fragments descending to those who could .iiot 
gain admission within doors, but who were always .at 
hand to devour the crumbs of their superiors. Trains of 
followers were thus easily attracted ; and, as among, their 
northern ancestors, the right of thus feasting on the Chief 
was considered a^badge of liberty. The funeral feasts, of 
the Highlands have so often been describe49 that it is 
unnecessary to notice them ; but this practice seeuvs also 
to have been of Norwegian or Gothic origin. It is rels^- 
ed of two brothers in Iceland, thati they gave a fcfost jE^t 
the funeral of their father, which lasted fourteen day$ ; 
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the guests amoontiiigf to 1800 people* The faneral feasts 
of the Greeks and Romans, and those even of the Jews» 
Persians, Tnrks, and other eastern nations, as well as of 
lbs Germans, Scandinavians, Sclavi, and others more 
iflhmediately connected with the Highlanders, offer illus- 
tnutioBs which would occupy more room than I can spare. 

That the Highlanders were noted for drinking, as well 
as Ibr fighting in their cups, needs not be told : but, for 
the latter, they have the warrant of high antiquity. *<Na- 
tis in usum est." Diodorus says that the Gelts, when 
drunk, always fought, and Tacitus tells us the same of 
the Germans and Thracians. *^ Diem noctemque pbtando, 
Bulli probrum. Crebree ut inter vibolentos rixee,.raro 
conviciis, seepiiis caede et vulneribus transfiguntur." But 
this rice, in the Highlands, seems to have proceeded > be* 
yond the regions of jesting. In the Council of lona, it is 
stated as a cause of ''great poverty," and of the ** cruelty 
and inhuman barbarity practised by the inhabitants on 
their natural friends and neighbours." In General Wade's 
report, and in the Gartmore MS. nearly half a century 
after, it is mentioned as a cause of universal poverty^ and 
as one of the great causes of theft and rapine; tbe.pecH 
pie spending all their ill-gotten gains in this, manner. 
A singular law of Guernsey might have bieen useful, in 
addition to King James's decrees: though, whether it 
spranjg^ from the Norwegian Potators, may be doubted. 
He wbo is there proved guilty of habitual drunkenness, is 
considered a lunatic, and the Court appoints curators to 
his estate. In Martin's day, it was the fashion to sit tn a 
circle round the drink till it was drunk dry, whatever the 
quantity might be; as it was a reproach to broach apiece 
of liquor and not to finish it. ^ The feebler children of 
thesct degenerate days are bound to praise, what they 
can no longer imitate. 

'The Chief's ordinary retinue on a journey, was often 
augmented by bis friends and kinsmen, as it was by idle ^ 
followers, who might hope to come in for some share of 
the provisions, if not of the honour. This was matter of 
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pride; and. that it cofflmonly displayed itself in tbe nmstor 
of a ragged and half-naked rabtrie, has often been malter^ 
of jest. But. if Arri^n may be allowed to confirm the 
popular opinion about Celtic pride^ he will tell us that 
*^ Celtee magna de seipis sentiuntf as Silius Italicn» caUs* 
the whole race << vaniloquum CeltBOr genus/' and as. I>io*>»v 
dorus speaks of thieir ** hyperbolic pride/' Their ene« 
mies say that they have forfeited no tittle of those claims.: 
Those otiose and bare-legged volunteers have long dis-« 
appeared ; yet there remains a tendency of the same kindy 
which it would not be very difficult to re-exeite in full^ 
notwithstanding the unlucky literal translation of a meta^ 
phorical term which has brought the Chief's ^< tail; "into 
ridicule. We cannot be surprised that the pride of an- 
. ancient Following was laughed at, when it was accompa- 
nied by such poverty as it displayed among the smalleit 
dhiefs. But, after all, it w^s the same feeling which 
dressed up the ^merrymen " of Old England, and caused 
Lear to lose his wits; and where none was ridier thaft 
another, the want of a- regular appointment of ^< tawny- 
coats'' was no subject of ridicule. If there still be pa- 
triotic Chiefs desirous to renew ancient fasdiions, it is 
fitting for them to recollect, that, after all the terms with 
which it can be larded, the style in question was simply- 
Baronial, and that they were vety petty Barons indeed. 
I know not why the Percys and the Howards, and fifty 
more, should not parade Pall Mall with tjiree hundred, cm 
three thousand men at their heels, with buff coate and 
morions and half-pikes ; though Mr. Peel's tranquillity 
would probably be somewhat diseoneerled, and even 
TowQshend would decide that it was contrary to the ^ bor 
nos mores " over which he presides. 

Of the ancient customs, there ar^e few mote pledsmg 
to contemplate than the system of fosterage^ equally noted 
in the old times of Ireland. If we are to believe Camden, 
the attachments thus produced, were stronger than those 
of nature. If a kind of relationship wastbus established^ 
strengthening the bonds of union between the Chief alid 
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bii^eopl^, it wasaJko conHiion, as ITormerly remarked, 
Ktt^b^ Cfait to cansiddr themselves as his real descetid- 
aMs. ' The universal spirit of genealogy perhaps enaWed* 
s^tttfe to tralde a real connexion; or, at least, with the' 
1190^1 Ifltitilde of this scieiiee, to form one which was not 
very improbable. But this state 6f universal consangui- 
nity hais been much overrated ; as if it actually rendered 
adan government as truly and physically patriarchal, as 
it was reputed to be in the conduct of the Chief to his- 
pteople. But while neither the Norweg^ian Lords nor the' 
transplanted Scottish Barons, could have been the reaT an- 
cestors of their Clans, the testimony of Highlanders them- 
selves leaves the question without a dispute. It is of IjiCtle v 
moment that Dalrymple romances, as usual^ when he talks 
of the ** Clans being descended from the Chief," and of 
tkeir counting the degrees of their descent, and of every 
man believing himself as well born as his Chief, and of 
the attachment being thus strengthened by the addition 
of those ^sacred ties of fauinan life." This is the usual 
cant which has been given us for fact ; and in the very 
fkte of Lovat, who calls it an ^ affectation" of the people 
to' assume thieir ChiePs name; as well as of tlieGartmore 
writeir, who says that ** the Cbicrls oblige all the farmers 
and cottars to take their names," and -so ^ in a generation 
6t two,' it 1^ believed thai^riiey really are of that hame." It 
ill a waste of time to controvert an absurdity so palpable » 
yet if the opiiiion produced any good effects, it was a 
lito^ valuable fiction of Law, than most others have 
proved. 

On %be fidelity orf the pe^ople, so much talked oU 1 had 
oecnusion to make some Remarks formerly. It wHs thfe 
same anioDg the Germans and the Anglo Saxons. Ciesat 
siays *« h^as est ettam in exti^eini fortune deselrere pa- 
trones," and again, " Si "quid iis per vim accidat, aut 
elindem ca'suni una feroat, aut sibi mortem eonsciscunt.^' 
•• Infame superstitem principi suo ex acie recess!sse,"6ayis 
Tflfcitds. The stoty of Chnodomarus, in Ammianus Mar- 
Ci&Hinus, is similar ; and it proves that this maeb-cete« 
H H 2 
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brated rirtae was not peculiar to Highlanders. ^* Comitea 
ejus, ducenti numero, et tres amici junctissimi, flagitinm 
arbitrati post regem yjvere, vel pro rege non mori, si ita 
tulerit casus, tradidere se vinci^ndos.'- In England, 
when Cynewulf was surprised at M^ton, bis attendanto 
refused to abandon or survive their Lord. The most sa- 
cred tie among the Anglo Saxons, was that of Vassal and 
Lord. It was even Law. It is found in the enactments of 
Alfred and Canute. ** If a man desert his Lord by sea 
or land, he forfeits all he has and bis own life." We may 
allow the Highlanders to claim any virtues they please; 
but they must not put in these claims as exclusive. It 
was the character of the age and the system everywhere : 
and it is evident that the tie of Vassal and Lord among 
the Saxons, is precisely the attachment of the Highland 
Clan to the Chief. Donald may perhaps, however, be 
surprised to find how little difference there was between 
himself and the odious *^ Sassanachs." 

The predatory warfare or systematic robbery which 
they carried on, both against each other and on the Low- 
lands, is well i^emembered. This practice must have 
originated with the Clans. It was a consequence of 
petty warfare and fend among each other, and of poverty 
as it regarded themselves compared with the Lowlands. 
The incursions of ^he greater Baj^ns or of the Lords of the 
Isles, possessed the higher character of National warfare. 
Thus it iqcreased as the disorders of Clanship multipjied ; 
a9 the objects of war diminished with the diiiiinution of 
the powers by which it was waged. History seems to 
mark this. Though there never was any want, of rob- 
beries, even in the time of James VI ; the evil^ of that age 
present.a leading character of somewhat more splendid 
crime and disorder. At a later date, >* Continual rob- 
beries and depredptions in Ike Highlands and.coimtries 
fldjacent" are mentioned in Lovat's memorial ; while the 
chief Plunderers, according to Wade, were the Camerons, 
the Mac Kenzies, Keppoch, the Mac Gregory, ^|id the 
Bl^adalbane men. Hie Chiefs protected the felons, and 
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lived on the spoil, of which they- received one half or 
two-thirds. If any one attempted a prosecution, his 
cattle were killed, his houses burnt, and himself or 
family murdered. The picture drawn by the Gartniore 
MS. as late as 1747, is much stronger. ^ Stealing and 
robbing by means of villains kept in absolute command, 
was the universal way of resenting quarrels among the 
Clans.'' •« All property was precarious;" " there was 
no culture, no industry," from that cause ; and the people 
robbed ** universally^" for their "support," and for stock- 
ing their farms. ** The people were lazy in every thing 
but rapine and depredations;" and " there was no au« 
tbority, no ot^der, no government.'' B}ack mail was 
regularly levied down to that day; and "the people lived 
by all this as a trade;" fearing " uo dangers, as they had 
nothing^ to lose*" It was from this cause that they were 
always ready for any rebellion ; as they did everything 
which their Chiefs desired. In this way does that writer 
explain, what it is the fashion now to call a.hereditary. 
attachment to a long line of ancient Kings. 

As the term Creacb is here a word of virtue, I must, 
adopt it. If this was considered legitimate, such Was 
also the case with those nations which have so often' been 
here brought forward for illustration. Poro{>onius Mela 
says of them, " Latrocinia nullam habent iufainiam, quae, 
extra fines cnj usque civitatis fiunt; atque ca juventutis. 
exercendse, ac desidite minuendee causa, fieri prsedicant." 
Why Michaelmas was preferred, and whence the cant, 
phrase of a Michaelmas Moon, is easily understood, by 
recollecting, that this was the only season when the cattle 
were fit for sale or slaughter. If these expeditions were 
in Some sense justified, on the ground that there was a 
standing declaration of war against the Lowlands, as 
there was on the English Border against England, or as 
there is among the Arabs against all who have wealth to 
plunder, yet they were aho carried on for their own 
account, by people, who being attached to no Clan or. 
Chiefs could be considered only as banditti. Nor, when 
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plunder was counted lawful, by the Chiefs, could it well 
bare been deemed otherwise by the people, not much 
pied tadrew nice distinctions on poiQts of itioral or inter- 
naliosfd law, and knowing, or carini^ little for any |aw, 
but that which lay in tbejiarrow circte of l(he baingman^s 
noose. These banditti were callcsd (^earnachs of* Kernes ; 
and when Donald Bane Leane ^as hanged in Rannoch in 
1768, (at rather a late season to permit anarchy, it must 
be admitted) he. complained of it Us an act of opprewiom, 
because he had, tdcen the cattle only fnm .lib ^Maues. 
^ Wtfe worth the loan that made the laws, to hang a 
Man fi»P'gear/' That k was not thoilght a crime, but 
ffadier a merit, is popalarly.said. - The litpry of the old 
Lady who was indignant that her peacefibl husband bad 
died on a ^ pickle o strae,'' is familiar. 

But 9t the later periods at lesiist^ even the regular Creadhs 
were not held universally honooraMe ; and this practice 
oonld scarcely baye descended to us as one for which 
the Barrisdales, the Mac Gregors, the Kennedies, and 
others, were especially noted, had not a stigma been at* 
tached to it, had it heea mattet of universal usage, and 
held matter of universal right* Certain it is that there 
'were peculiar Clans noted for these robberies; many 
more indeed than those I have named from Wade : and 
that the practice was, not only disapproved of by some of 
the Chiefs, but absolutely forbidden, is known in the in* 
stance of the Camerons themselves, formerlyfilmed for 
their depredations, about the b^inningof the lastcto- 
tury. Olenoo was then said to be a noted plunderer, 
with little eke to live on ; a proof that it was a distine* 
tion, and not an honourable one. The art of ti^cking 
the robbers >ras carried to great perfection : and it was 
the custom to demand indenurity from the Chief, where 
dieir traces ceased to be visiUle ; as, on his part^ it was 
incumbent to make good the damage, unless he could 
pursue th^n oat of his own bounds. This usage has been 
common to all rude nations ; which, even in the case of 
murder^ have esstended tbeir vengeance, not only td the 
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family lof l;be culprit, if be could not be found, hut to the 
town or district to which he belon^d. Tlins, even in 
Jtidea« when a murderer could not be discovered, li sacri- 
fice was re<}uiredof the city where the deed was fcotth- 
initted» The same rdte holds b Hindostan, rcBpeoting 
robbery ; and in Japan, respeelSng all crimes; where dsa 
It is enforced wfth a severity which, if more barblirotis, 
« not so absurd as among the Negroes of some of th^ 
Attiean states, where a creditor may take ainy property 
he' pleasesy as indemnity- against' his debtor, and where 
he thus leaves the prosecution of bis datms to oliiers. 
Such Usages are held out as reproached agaiastbe^ba^ 
Tism, by those who forget that the law of IheHighlaBd 
4^hiefs is still English Common law^fa^d Ihl^an imiaoeat 
proprietor in Ireland^ can be ruined for Che misdeeds of 
fraudulent distillei*s, of whom he has no hnolFle%e, tad 
over whom h^ has no cotitroul. It was aWan 'estabiMied 
rule, that a proportion was dUe fo4fae Chief ov^r whose 
lands the plunderers passed ; the reward for discovery 
Vas called Tascall moneys and parties plunderiiigin dis- 
ftknt quarters iuutually exchanged their spoils, to escape 
-detection. But that I may terminate this subject, on 
Iwhich more than enough has be^ said by every writer, 
^e practice of levying Black mail, offered a more secure, 
afad a less violent mode of procurii^ the wages of rdb- 
bery. It is in vain to say, that this practice, more than 
lhat4»f th^ Creachs, could have been eonsidexod l^iti- 
atate. The ieviers of Black mail were robbers, and tbey 
knew themselves to be such : ahd if Barriadale ch»^ to 
declare hinkself a benefactor tolhepubik andli preserver 
-of order, because he had red need his •robberies to a sys- 
tem, and pi«¥ented i^e deprediations of smaller thieves 
than himself, this has been the argument of idl %be Bdb- 
• hers that ever existed, fVom Robin Hood upwards and 
.downwards, and in every bountry under the Sun. Ac- 
ccNMlihg to ihe Gartmore authority also, the watch comr- 
panies, which were established for the protection of pro- 
perty agliinst the plunderers, conducted themselves s$o 
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ingeniously 9 that the one half was emplojed hi stealings 
fer the purpose of supporting the trade of the remainder 
in recovering. If it was convenient to insure in the office 
of Barrisdale or Rob Roy, the expedient was found of 
equal value in that of Jonathan Wild. But it was hjs 
policy too, like that of the Highlander^ to allow, of no 
thieving but under his owtf sanction. That this mode of 
insurance was really convenient, cannot however bade? 
nied ; as it is found to be in Italy at this day i and the 
strongest proof of this is, th^t though it was xendered as 
penal to comply with the demand as to extort it, the law 
was constantly broken. The insurer, if he failed to pro* 
tect what be had undertaken, was held responsible for 
the loss ; and the business wcus conducted in the most re- 
gular manner by means of written acquittances. He who 
refused to Insure, met with no mercy. 

The apology for robbery was, that they plundered only 
those whose ancestors had originally plundered them of 
their lands. This was no great proof of their historical 
knowledge, it must be owned ; but it is the reasoningof 
the children of Ishmael, and has been that of the whole 
race from the beginning, As to the Chiefs, it is an apo- 
logy, if not a very good one, to say that they had received 
full countenance for their proceedings, from others, aU 
over Europe, who had perhaps much less excuse^ In 
Germany, the Nobles not only made wars, of their own 
authority, but Barons and Knights even robbed on the 
highway, and boasted of the fortunes which they> bad thiM^ 
made. Many of their Castles are still to be seen. The 
Emperor Rodolph destroyed sixtyrsix of them. at one 
time: and a hundred and forty were demolished after- 
wards by the Swabian league. But all Europe was full 
of murderers, robbers, and assassins, and the Knigtfts 
were their avowed protectors. Hence the insurrections 
in France, Flanders, and England, and, among others, 
the celebrated Jacquerie, formerly mentioned. The Barons 
of Rome claimed a privilege for these crimes, apd thejr' 
houses were sanctuaries for assassins and banditti. The 
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contests of these riral houses about the time of Sixltis 
the fourth, may fully emulate, in every thing, those of 
the Highland Chiefs. I trust that my friends the Macs 
wJil receive this as the best apology that I can make for 
them : and it is an apology, ** talis qualis." 
^ At what period A^e practice of piracy ceased in the 
maritime Highlands, seems unknown. If it was not once 
as important a trade as cattle stealing, they mqst have 
much belied their Norwegian ancestors* That was an 
extraordinary race. When we consider their conquests, 
in Sicily and elsewhere, we must have far underrated the 
naval powers of this people,' and the capacity and good- 
ness of their ships. There have not been many more 
singular kingdoms than the Norwegian Kingdom of the 
Western islands. It is not a small proof of much more 
talent and power than we seem inclined to grant to that 
people, to have governed so strangely scattered an Em- 
pire at all ; to have governed it firom Norway, is to have 
done, comparing relative wealth and knowledge, little 
less than what Britain is doing now. To have retained, 
under one command, all the widely scattered islands from 
tb(e Isle of Mann to Uie Clyde, and thence even to the 
remotest Shetland, and to have added to these, nearly all 
the weslem coast of Scotland and parts of Ireland, must 
have required, not only g^eat talents, but considerable 
fleets. It is not improbable, if we knew more about both, 
that a considerable similarity would be found to exist 
between the Norwegian maritime kingdom and the pira- 
tical. states of ancient and early Greece; but judging as 
far as we can from the relative extent of dominion under 
both people, the palm, in spite of our school prejudices, is 
probably due to the Norwegians. To both, it must be re- 
membefed, the mariner's compass was alike unknown; 
but, assuredly, the boasted expedition of the Argonauts, 
be it what it has been supposed, a voyage up the Black 
Sea, bears no comparison to the conquest of tihe Western 
Isfes, far less to the Sicilian expedition of Harold the 
Dauntless. The Greeks of the sea coasts were all pirates 
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origfnally, as we know from Thucydides. It was not a 
reproach, but a glory ; and was eotisidered an bonourable 
profession. The Norwegians declared it such in their 
laws. Like the Vikiugr, the Greeks lived by piracy. 
Minos himself was a Sea King. Even in the day of tbe 
Hisjtorian, it was still considered honMrable, provided 
tlie Ikiroads were conducted according to etiquette. He 
notes tbe Locrians^ fitolians, aad Acarnanians, as par- 
ticularly addicted to this practice, and Ae Pheniciaasand 
Cariahs as the most dexterous pirates^ And as he also 
says that the ships used in tbe Trojan war were not 
decked, but resembled the ancient pirs^ical boats, and 
since tbe largest rates, or tho^ of the Bseotians, carried a 
hundred and twenty men, according to Homer, and those 
of Philoctetes fifty, it is easy to compreliend what the 
dioiensions of tbe Piratensbips must have been. 

Though the Lords^ of the Isles word sboni of the 
beams whidi had glittered round the Crown of Norway, 
even they must have possessed a considerable maritime 
force. That they did so, we know by the traditions of 
i^ea-fights and expeditions in which they and their suc- 
cesls6r8 were engaged. To thk maritime life we must 
also attribute tbe peculiar positions chosen for tbe sites 
of Castles on the sea-coasts. Without such a force, in- 
deed, the Lords of the Isles could not, for -so long a time, 
have retained their power; nor, without many vessels, 
cduld they bave transported the large armies with which 
ihey sometimes attacked Scotland. Maritime warfare 
iimong the smaller Clans, intplied mariti»ie plundering. 
Thus also, trhile, on the maiti-land^ there were clans of 
banditti, or independent hordes of robbers, similar man- 
ners prevailed in the islsinds; and, in these, ith^re were 
piratical Clans, and pirates, Ivho associated for plunder, 
in bands more of less extensive. 

Numerous anedflotes- and traditions preserve the re«- 
cords of those ; and some of ^Ihe loaves, such as that of 
Mac Kinudn in Mull, seem to have been among the strong 
holds of those Highland Mafnotefi. Pabba and Bona 
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were the seats of piratical baiMb W Monroes time'; R«8&y 
wasj also a capital pirate ia ins day ; and that they acted 
the part of AIgeriM0»i$ proTed by a recorded hk»(ory of 
the capture «fia Dutch ship, by the Madeods, when 
^^coiland^'^iraa not at war with Holland, indeed tjbe acta^f 
^ll^ "Council of that day, prove this fact ; because Lord 
Stewart, the Kinfg's Lieutenant, broke and deatr^y^d, 
pursuant to his Commisaion^ ail the galleys^ biTlinj;ai]fiii.d 
war barges of The Isles, to put a, stop to this sy^tomiof 
piracy and' civil tnaritmie warfere. .It is dottbtfpil^f,.m 
the reign of Elisajbetb, the natives of MnU h$d ev«r beard 
of the name of Spaib, lar less of the Armada : nnd the 
capture of the Florida, which was effected by tr^^beijf , 
seems to have been a piratteal HtU But tthey may say 
with Fdlstaff, << 'twas their vocation." 

Tliat the Highland €laas lived in n^r, nee^s. mt he 
tok}. The *^ Tonsura bumaoi generis," as TertuUiaa, wlio 
thought it a sin to shave oar own beards, wittily c«iH9 it, 
was perhaps, here necessary; though it was Aot nefiefs- 
saty that it should have been conducted mth the ferocily 
which marked its character. Yet the military organi^ia- 
tion appears to have been v^ry inqpeifect, becMse de- 
ficient in, what is thebasis of every thing, obedienei^ :, a 
fact whi«h may lead us to doubt, both of the. power of4be 
'Chiefs atid the attachment of th« people. It ia .fv^U 
known that the ancient Highlanders coiild seldom, be 
tallied in the field, and that it was impossible to dklUiin 
them from home, when disgust, the acquisition of plq^der^ 
4>t other causes, induced them to disband. Th^ybftve 
been alternately accused and exculpie^ed of this chaise 
of ferocity in War ; and here» as usual, both . parties «e 
correct*, by assuming diffisrent facts and different periock* 
It is like most other disputes respectii^ this country* 
When the antagonist brings his charge^ the defendant s^ys 
that Aose were the evils of ancient days, long since past : 
when he tetulms in the career) it is then said that they are 
the evils resulting fjrom modern iin{H*ovement» the vises 
df civilizatioli. Thns aU the wrmg is H " puttctian 
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fltiens,*' being neither in time nor place: while a few 
instances, collected from ages, are concentrated on 
one point of splendid virtue, illaminating the darkness 
of centurieil. Such are the consequences of mutual 
hostih'tjy and of the attempt to apply a standard of 
national character, to a people ranging between the 
tenth and the nitieteenth centuries, and between the lon- 
gitudes of St. Kilda and Stonehaven. As to the question 
of cruelty or ferocity, assuredly, all the anecdotes that 
have descended to us from remote times, at least down 
to Janaes VI, bespeak a fierce and cruel people; and 
it has been invariably said, that they gave no quarter 
in war. 

But we must recollect that such conduct was not 
peculiar to this people. That of the Scots of the Low 
Country, and the ac^unt of their manners, given by 
Lyndsay after the ^eath of James the^first, may well bear 
a comparison ; nor would it be easy to exceed the atroci- 
ties which they committed in the inviaisidn of Northiiiniier- 
latfd. It would be fair to draw the parallel betweien toe 
foreign wars of the Highland Clans, imd the invlision/q^ 
Rome by the early Gauls, or to compare Ihe intethal vrai^^ 
of the Highlanders with the petty warfateis and civil 
dissensions of England, of Grermany, and of France, at 
various periods. If the Nobles of Germany made waris of 
their own authority, so did the Anglo Saxons. AtheU 
staheof the East Angles, a Noble merely, was thus called 
a half Koning. Those who are acquainted with modern 
hiidtory, will s(^arce1y doubt which way the balance would 
turn ; in this latter case at least. Hightahd ferocity must 
have been somewhat marvellous^ if it could have exceeded 
that of the Saxons and Danes in England. We are apt 
to magnify the 6vils before us, and to forget what is past; 
and while we read the details of Waterloo or Moscow 
with shuddering, we skirii the page of Raimilies or Barce- 
lona, as if acted on bloodless papeK We shall form 
a truer estimate, by recalling to mind the conduct of 
Charles the fifth at Rome; by comparing the protracted 
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atrocftieB of a Christian and civilized Prince, with the teni-* 
porary ravages, and comparatively casual injuries, inflict- 
ed by a few lawless and half-savage petty Chieftains^ 
If we ascend to Old Greece, the resemblance, in all points, 
is as strikir^ as in the case of Arabia, formerly quoted. 
If the insular Greeks were pirates,' the continental ones 
were robbers. The more active lived by plundering the 
more feeble;, o^ they lived by mutual robbery* The 
whole country was in ja state of perpetual petty warfare. 
Every Greek wore arms. Their lives were pissed in 
armour^ like the. Barbarians; and even in the time of 
iThucydideSy thifs practice had not been quite abandoned- 
It was the Athenians who first dropped the practice of 
wearing fiiwprds, as being unpolite. I trust it wi^ be 
some consolation tp our Bigbland friends that they are 
backed by such high authority. It is I that am always 
their steadiest friend and apologist ; whateveir they may 
think. 

. It is asserted by some that when the Highland clans 
wejre employed against the^ Covenanters, their conduct 
WW noted for lenity. On many of these points^ however^ 
jhere U t;||4; usufd contradiction. Spalding, Baillie, Laing, 
|mii others^ have shown that the cruelty of Montrose's 
warfare equalled any thing of ancient days; while acts (^ 
private revenge were also perpetrated under the coyeir of 
public war. The murders in Argyllshire by this army 
in 1644^ amounted, according to Mac Vuricb's account, 
to 895; and were committed on the defenceless, qn men, 
women, and children. The noted massacre of Glencp, sa 
often described, and described to very weariness, is a 
trifle in comparison. But we have it on Martin's authority^ 
that the maritime Highlanders were noted for their hu- 
manity to shipwrecked seamen. We shall purely judge 
but justly, when we give the hearts of the people them- 
selves, credit for the good, in these icases ; and refer to 
the ancient system, that which might be urged on the 
other side. 

There is a sort of superstition^ fostered by habit, 
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which causes mankind to feel any attempt to chang^e . 
their beKcf, whether of good or bad, afe a profanation. We " 
tend to adhere rigidly to our first impressions, be they 
what they may, and therefore gWe no indulgence to tboM^^ 
who seek only for truth, though it were for pnm^ntther: 
than btame. Even our faults appear reftcmbFe when they * 
possess age. Truth seems partieidiirf y hazardous, and al- 
most always offensive, ^berethat curious moral category, 
called patriotism by ter friends, and national pride by its 
enemies, is eoweerned. There is no one much more 
easily offen^d on thiis subject than a ** True Briton,'^ ex- 
cept p^Aftps a true Highlander; and the genus may well 
pHrdon the species for a little unwarranted heat on such 
(Occasions. Yet both are born to be occasionally offended ; • 
and what John has often endured, must. sometimes be 
tolerated by Donald. History can teach nothing if it 
fJMirs or disclaims the truth ; and in what deep well must' 
this virtue hide her head, if fact« and opinions are to be 
regulated by a British or a Highland scale of sensithe- 
ness and prejudice, by a Bull or a Donald law. We ad-' 
mit that such things are faults in the tibstract • but at the 
nffiotnent that we attempt to settle the quo and therquando, 
the chronology and th^ geography^ war becomes' de- 
clared, and truth ceases to be truth. All nations may 
set >np the same claims; even Turkey and Algiers: for, 
there also, defence is Patric^isni. And thus also as man- 
ners and morals improve, what was once patriotism be- 
come prejudice. But we can smile at those feelings, 
when 'they do hot lead hot patriots into injurious anger 
and illiberal warfare; srince they are founded iii hunran' 
n^ufe^ The veneration of a people for their antiquities/ 
seems always prdpoi^ioned to their feeble or decKned* 
state. As Gibbon has wellTemarked, ^ A people dissatis- 
fied with their present' condition, gprasp at any visions of 
their past or fiiture glory.'*' Modern Greece is far 
prouder and more tenacious of its ancient splendour than 
ancient Greece was of its fame when in full blow. ** There' 
our fleets lay/' said a modern Greek pilot ; casting his 
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tritiniphanteye towards the SigesMi proutontory ; and tk€ 
Roman beggar feels hiaiself an inch taller, wbetf be 
points to the Coliseam or the Arch of Septimius Severtts. 
England, great and splendid in present fame aad wealth, 
cares little aboat its obscure or half-iniaginar]r^ antiquities. • 
Unlike thie Highlands, it is content to believe that the^ 
ancient Britons were a feeble ra^^e, and the followers of' 
Hengist and Horsa a banditti of ferocious barbarians j' 
that the feudal system was an abomifuMe one, and ehat the 
balance of the scanty virtues and the prominent miseries 
and vices of its ancient state, is weUreplaced by the 
present av^age of virtue a^d vice, of enjoyment and- 
suffering. The Low country of Scotland seems now in 
the state of transition ; far .less tenacious than it was fifty 
years ago, but not yet quite able, to bear what it wil I 
probably despise, fifty years hence, as much as England 
does^ 

Dn Johnson says, that there is surely notlung re-' . 
speeding which we may enquire with less offence, than 
the fame of a dead poet. . Except, I might safely add, the* 
character of a dead people, th«> virtues and vices that 
have alike^Jiieen reposing for centuries in the grave^ It 
can concern the Highlanders of the present day, fully as* 
little as the English, whether their remote ancestors 
were pirates or men of peace, whether they murdered 
their enemies in cold, blood, or gave them quarter, w]i€«> 
ther they were noted for their fidelity or their treachery .^ 
Their present national character is 9s little coneerned 
with th^oftbe persons who fought under Harold Har^ 
fagre or Sonierlid, as is that of England with the icow-^ 
ardice of the Britons, the ferocity of the S^nes and Angles, 
or the tyranny and oppressk>n pf the rapaoion^ Fitze^ 
who came in the! train pf William. The fame of Rbme in^ 
her best days was as little tarnished by the n^^tire of the 
banditti who laid her foundations, as the characters of the 
Antonines were by those of ^ero and Domitian ; or as that' 
of America will be a thousand years hence, because a 
portion of its anfisatry.was tberefose of^Eoglish society 
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and the produce of its jails. Wesboold all be well enougli 
pleased to trace pedigrees to Maximin, or Caligula, or 
Tbeodora: but should certainly not undertake a much 
more chivalrous task in attempting to defend them, than 
our friends here are doing when they stand forward in 
defence of what has long become a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the whole world, as it now ought to be to them- 
selT^ , 

I should be sorry could I not part with this subject 
in a far more satiafiictory manner than I commc^nced it. 
History does not furnish so magnificent an e^apiple of 
the rapid and complete reform of a nation. In an hour, 
We may almost say, a turbulent and disorderly people, 
scarcely recognizing morality, law, or political order, 
subsided into peace and virtue ; retaining their places, 
their possessions, their Chiefs, their songs and traditions, 
their superstitions and peculiar usages; retaining even 
that language and those recollections which still separate 
them from the rest of the mttion. They retained even 
their pride, and fhey. retained their cont^nptof diose 
who imposed that order on them ; and still, they settied 
into a state of obedience to that government, of which 
the world produces no other iniitance* It is a splendid 
moral f^nooKenon ; and reflects a lustre on t^e High- 
land character, whether of the Chiefs or the people, 
wliich .extittgukbes all past faults, and which atones 
f0f what lit^e. remains to . be amended. A peculiar 
political situation was thecause of their faults ; and that 
vhcch swept away the cause, has rendered tiie effects 
a tale of other times. 

1 must now dismiss the whole subject, and bid fare- 
well to ihe Highlands. . That power under whose orders 
I scaled their blue hills and ploughed their wild waves, 
with far otiier and gravo- 4>bjects than those which have 
here passed in review, can alone decide whether this 
farewell be for even . 

THE END. 



J. Mallitt, Prinief; 59, WfliOow Streat, Sdho» London. 
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